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EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE TO MIGRANT AGRICUL- 
TURAL EMPLOYEES AND THEIR CHILDREN 


) 
j FRIDAY, MAY 27, 1960 

) | 

; U.S. SENATE, 
SvuBcOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 

) ComMMITTEE ON Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 


Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., in room 4243, 
New Senate Oflice Building, Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Williams (presiding). 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel, and Laurence I. Hewes IIT, associate 
counsel, to the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor; and Raymond D. 
Hurley, minority associate counsel. 

Senator Winiiams. The Subcommittee on Education will come to 
order. 

This hearing has been called to hear testimony on S. 2864 and 8. 
2865, bills to assist in the education of migrant agricultural em- 


— —_— 
a 


5 ployees and their children. Both of these bills have grown out of 
a the work and studies of the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, which 
“ F was created in August of 1959 by the full Committee on Labor and 
a Public Welfare. The bills were introduced in the Senate in Janu: ry 


of this year by me and Senators Morse, Randolph, Neuberger, Yar- 
borough, Murray, Clark, McCarthy, and Humphrey. Congressman 
Cleveland Bailey on the House side has introduced two companion 
37 bills to ours: Edith Green of Oregon has a similar bill with an ad- 
ditional provision calling for teaching fellowships. 

I might say here that I am not a member of this subcommittee but 
go am here today as a pinch-hitter for Senator Yarborough who was 

scheduled to preside. Unfortunately he was called away on urgent 

business. Senator Murray, chairman of the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, asked me to preside today, and I am very happy to do so. 

At this point there will be inserted in the record the two bills to- 
gether with the departmental reports thereon : 
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[S. 2864, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To provide certain payments to assist in providing improved educational 
opportunities for children of migrant agricultural employees 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


— tw -~ 
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SHORT TITLE 


SecTion 1. This Act may be cited as the “Migrant Children Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1960”. 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


gS 


; Sec. 2. The Congress hereby reaffirms the principle and declares that the 
fi States and local communities have and must retain control over and primary 
. responsibility for public education. The Congress recognizes, however, that the 
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interstate movement of migrant agricultural employees imposes severe burdens 
on local educational agencies in discharging their responsibilities with respect 
to the education of the children of such employees who temporarily reside within 
their school districts. It is therefore the purpose of this Act to provide assist- 
ance to local educational agencies in providing education to the children of 
migrant agricultural employees, and to provide for certain planning grants to 
the States to improve such education. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any di- 
rection, supervision, or control over the curriculum, program of instruction, 
administration, or personnel of any educational institution or school system. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constitued local school authority having administrative control and di- 
rection of free public education in a county, township, independent, or other 
school district located within a State, and includes any State agency which di- 
rectly operates and maintains facilities for providing free public education ; 

(2) The term “child’’ means any child who is within the age limits for which 
the applicable local educational agency provides free public education ; 

(3) The term “parent” includes a legal guardian or other person in loco 
parentis ; 

(4) The term “migrant agricultural employee” means an individual employed 
in agriculture, as defined in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1988 (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or performing agricultural labor, as defined in section 
3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(f)), on a seasonal 
or other temporary basis in a State where such individual does not maintain a 
permanent residence, and for the purposes of this Act maintaining a permanent 
residence shall include the ownership of real property by either such individual 
or the spouse of such individual; 

(5) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education ; 

(6) The term “average daily current expenditures per public school child” 
means the_total current expenditures for a State’s public elementary and see- 
ondary schools during a particular year divided by the product of the average 
daily attendance in such schools during such year times the number of school 
days in such year; the term “current expenditures” means expenditures for free 
public education in such schools to the extent that such expenditures are made 
from current revenues, except that such term does not include any such expendi- 
ture for the acquisition of land, the erection of facilities, interest, or debt service; 
and for the purposes of payments under title I for attendance during any 
academic year the Commissioner shall determine and use the average daily 
current expenditures per public school child for the year preceding such academic 
year; 

(7) The term “institution of higher education’ means any such institution 
which is accredited as such by a nationally recognized accrediting agency; and 

(8S) The term “migrart agricultural employee State’ means any State which 
has— 

(A) at least five counties with one hundred or more but less than five 
hundred such employees in each such county ; 

(B) at least two counties with one hundred or more but less than five 
hundred such employees in each such county and one county with five hun- 
dred or more but less than three thousand such employees: 

(C) at least two counties with five hundred or more but less than three 
thousand such employees in each such county; or 

(D) at least one county with three thousand or more such employees ; 


and determinations for the purpose of this definition shall be made for the most 
recent year that satisfactory population figure are available from reliable sources. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner shall administer this Act, and he may make such 


regulations and perform such other functions as he finds necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 
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(b) The Commissioner shall include in his annual report to the Congress a 
full report of the administration of his functions under this Act, including a 
detailed statement of disbursements. 


TITLE I—PAYMENTS TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES FOR ASSIST- 
ANCE IN HDUCATING CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEES 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 101. There are authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960, and for the four succeeding fiscal years, such amounts as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 102. (a) Upon application in accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion for the school year beginning in 1960, or for any of the four succeeding 
school years, by a local educational agency in any State, the Commissioner shall 
pay to such agency an amount equal to 75 per centum with respect to the school 
years beginning in 1960 and 1961 and 50 per centum with respect to the school 
years beginning in 1962, 1968, and 1964, of the average daily current expendi- 
tures per public school child, for the State in which such agency is located, for 
each day’s attendance in excess of ten during such school year in the free public 
elementary or secondary schools of such agency, by a child of a parent who is 
a migrant agricultural employee. 

(b) Payments under this section shall be made for attendance during the 
regular school year beginning in 1960, and the four succeeding school years, and 
may be made at such intervals as the Commissioner deems appropriate. Such 
payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Department of 
the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office. 

(ec) An application under the provisions of this section shall be in such form 
and contain such information as may be required by the Commissioner to carry 
out the provisions of this section, and the Commissioner may require such addi- 
tional information and reports at such intervals during the school year as he 
deems necessary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN OF 
PARENTS WHO ARE MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 201. There is authorized to be appropriated $300,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, for grants 
under the provisions of this title. 


ALLOTMENTS AND GRANTS 


Sec. 202. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 301 for any fiscal year 
shall be allotted among the migrant agricultural employee States on the basis of 
their relative populations of migrant agricultural employees for the most recent 
year that such populations are available from reliable sources. A State’s al- 
lotment under this section shall be available during the year for which made and 
the succeeding fiscal year for payments in accordance with the provisions of 
this title for the operating costs of conducting necessary summer school sessions 
for children of migrant agricultural employees. As used in this section the term 
“operating costs” includes all ordinary costs of operation other than any costs 
for the acquisition of facilities or costs related to any such acquisition. 


APPLICATION AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 203. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 

(1) is from a local educational agency or an institution of higher educa- 
tion within a State; 

(2) sets out the summer school program, and the necessity therefor, the 
operating costs of such summer school, and the amount needed under the 
provisions of this title to defray such costs ; and 

(3) provides that such agency or institution will make such reports, in 
such form, and containing such information as the Commissioner may from 
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time to time reasonably require, and, to assure verification of such reports, 

give the Commissioner upon request, access to the records upon which the 

information is based. 
Upon approval of any such application the Commissioner shall pay, in such in- 
stallments as he may deem appropriate, to such agency or institution, out of the 
allotment to the State in which such agency or institution is located, the amount 
requested, or in the event requests from agencies and institutions in any State 
are in excess of such State’s allotment, such lesser amount as the Commissioner 
deems appropriate to carry out the purposes of this Act. Such payments shall 
be made through the disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury 
and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office. 


TITLE II—PLANNING GRANTS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 301. There is authorized to be appropriated $250,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years for grants 
under the provisions of this title. 


ALLOTMENTS AND GRANTS 


Sec. 302. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 201 for any fiscal year 
shall be allotted among the migrant agricultural employee States on the basis 
of their relative populations of migrant agricultural employees for the most 
recent year that such populations are available from reliable sources. A State's 
allotment under this section shall be available during the year for which made 
for payments in accordance with the provisions of this title (1) to survey the 
need for summer school sessions for children of parents who are migrant agri- 
cultural employees; (2) to develop plans for such sessions where needed; (3) 
to develop and carry out programs to encourage such children to attend school 
during the regular academic year and such summer sessions, and to improve 
the quality of education offered such children; and (4) to coordinate programs 
provided for in this Act with similar programs in other States, including the 
transmittal of pertinent information with respect to school records of such 
children. Grants under the provisions of this title shall not be available for 
the cost of acquisition of any facilities. 


APPLICATION AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 303. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 
(1) designates the State agency which will carry out the programs for 
which the funds are to be used ; 
(2) sets out such program in sufficient detail to satisfy the Commissioner 
that it carries out the purposes of this title; and 
(3) provides that such agency will make such reports, in such form, and 
containing such information as the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require, and to assure verification of such reports, give the Com- 
missioner, upon request, access to the records upon which the information is 
based. 
Upon approval of any such application the Commissioner shall pay, in such 
installments as he may deem appropriate, to such agency out of its State allot- 
ment the amount requested. Such payments shall be made through the dis- 
bursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury and prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 21, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILt1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: This is in further response to your request for our com- 
ments on S. 2864, a bill to provide certain payments to assist in providing 
improved educational opportunities for children of migrant agricultural em- 
ployees ; and on §. 2865, a bill to provide grants for adult education for migrant 
agricultural employees. 
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S. 2864 would provide, over a 5-year period, matching funds to assist local 
school districts in States with prescribed numbers of migrant agricultural work- 
ers in defraying the expense of educating children of such workers during the 
regular school year; a program of annual grants of $300,000 for the establish- 
ment of summer schools for these children; and a program of annual planning 
grants of $250,000 to develop educational programs and to coordinate such 
programs with similar programs in other States including arrangements for 
the transmission of school records of children. S. 2865 would provide grants- 
in-aid to States under similar conditions for the development of adult classes 
providing fundamental education and training for migrant workers and their 
wives in the field of healthful modern living. 

The Department of Labor is vitally concerned with improving the working con- 
ditions and economic situation of the domestic migratory farmworker. We rec- 
ognize that educational opportunity plays a vital role in achieving this goal. 
We believe a strengthening of leadership activities by the Federal Government 
is called for to stimulate State and local efforts to meet the problem of providing 
adequate education for migratory workers and their families. The Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee, composed of Federal Cabinet officials and repre- 
sentatives of the Governors’ conference recommended in May 1959 that local, 
State, and Federal Governments should extend their current cooperation in 
providing adequate schooling facilities for migratory families. 

In connection with certain programs directly the concern of the Department 
of Labor various aspects of the importance of adequate education for these 
workers and their children are made apparent. 

The lack of educational attainment on the part of adults and children alike 
among domestic migrant agricultural families has long been recognized as a 
serious problem. These workers make an important contribution to our national 
economy through their labor. However, because of their low educational 
achievement they are severely limited in their ability to improve themselves and 
thus to contribute in other areas of our national life. 

Children of migrant workers, circumscribed by factors arising from the migrant 
life of the family such as language barriers and social isolation are more than 
usually influenced by their family situation. Unless special efforts are made 
to present opportunities for self-improvement to these families, their under- 
privileged employment and living conditions are perpetuated in the next gen- 
eration. 

Under the best of conditions, the education migrant children receive at present 
is piecemeal, lacking in continuity and orderly development. The exact propor- 
tions of the educational problem with regard to these children is difficult to 
assess, since migrant children often are not carried on school district census 
rolls. Some figures are available for 1959 in connection with the operation of 
the annual worker plan, under which job itineraries are worked out for some 
migrant workers through the public employment offices. These figures show that 
of a total of 167,464 persons, 25,234 individuals under 16 years traveled with the 
migrant families. It is important to remember, of course, that these figures do 
not reflect the numbers of migrants and families not scheduled under the plan. 
Another indication of the nature of this problem is found in a recent study by 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of this Department, of the 
educational attainment of 1,673 migrant children under the age of 16 found 
working during school hours contrary to the Fair Labor Standards Act. This 
report showed that 68 percent were enrolled in grades below normal for their 
ages. A comparison of the education of these children by age indicates that the 
percentage retarded educationally increases as the age increases. For example, 
87 percent of the 15-year-olds in the survey were in grades below normal for their 
age while 40 percent of the S-year-olds were behind in the grade in which they 
would normally be expected to be enrolled. The enclosed chart shows the number 
of nonlocal minors (minors who do not return to their permanent homes at the 
end of each day’s work) found illegally employed in agriculture in investigations 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the percent below normal grade for 
their age, classified by age, for the fiscal year 1959. 

The economic position of migratory workers and their children resulting from 
educational handicaps can become ever more difficult in our technologically 
advancing society. Projected manpower demands for the next decade show that 
the biggest increases will occur in occupations requiring the most education and 
training, no increase in the demand for unskilled workers and about one-sixth 
decrease in demand for farmers and farmworkers. Uneducated youth will thus 
become even more severely handicapped jobwise. 
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To some extent the conditions of our migratory farm workers, and concomi- 
tantly of their children, can be improved through adult education programs if 
they are based on practical considerations. Information on health, sanitation, 
nutrition, proper care of property, and the availability of health and welfare 
services could contribute to improved working conditions and health. We believe, 
however, that certain aspects of such programs would be more appropriately 
conducted when the workers are not employed away from their base residences, 

Even if migrant children attend regular schools in most places where their 
parents work there will be gaps in their schooling because of the time lost while 
traveling and because some communities still reject them or close schools for 
erop vacations while the migrants are there. An increasing number of summer 
schools are being set up to help close these gaps. The enclosed summary shows 
the efforts which have been made in some States to provide, either from State 
or private funds, or a combination of both, summer schools for migrant children. 

Educational programs responsive to the needs of migratory workers and their 
children would not only contribute to the advancement of their overall welfare, 
but would also result in more effective application to them of present legal 
protections. For example, promotion of increased school attendance on the 
part of migrant children, by reducing the number of children under 16 years 
illegally employed in agriculture during school hours, should result in improved 
enforcement of the agricultural provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Adequate summer schooling would answer the need for supervision of the 
children while the parents are at work in the fields, thereby assisting in enforce- 
ment of State provisions limiting the employment of children in agriculture 
outside of school hours. 

We would like to point out, finally, that the need for dealing with the educa- 
tional problems of migrant workers and their families extends not only to mi- 
grants and their families employed outside the State of their residence but also 
the large numbers of migrants who travel great distances away from their own 
local school district but still remain within the borders of their State. 

Any proposed solution to the educational problems with which S. 2864 and §S. 
2865 deal must, of course, be considered in conjunction with the situation of 
our general educational system. The Department of Health, Education. and 
Welfare would be in a position to comment on the relationship of the rolls of the 
Federal and local governments in providing education for our people. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O'CONNELL, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 


Number of nonlocal minors found illegally employed on farms in violation of the 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the number and 


proportion who were below the normal grade of school for their age, fiscal 
year 1959 * 





Minors below rormal 
school grade for age 
Peewee beets 
of minors 
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employed Number of | all minors 
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10 vears__ Reiees ad yea oe 174 | 1 64 
11 years____- Seiad. sea deh ainda tad : 228 163 71 
re ; : 242 149 70 
13 years_._._...-.- : a > : 254 197 78 
RE ONO a8. a es 246 195 | 79 
Ries bee act 5, . oe es ar ae 215 188 87 





1 28 illecally employed minors were omitted for the following reasons: (1) 25 for whom no school information 
was available; and (2) 13 for whom ace was not reported. 


NoTE.—Nonlocal minors are those who 4o not return to their permanent homes each day. 


Source: Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, Division of Regulations and Research, Branch 
of Research and Statistics, May 16, 1960. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


While the Department of Labor does not have complete information from the 
States on this subject, available data indicate that in 1959 summer schools for 
migrant children, financed by State funds, were held in five States as follows: 

Colorado: Five schools held. State financed. Also, a 3-year “research in 
action program” on migrant education is being carried on. 

New Jersey: Three schools supported by Legislative appropriation. 

New York: Schools in five communities, State financed. 

Ohio: One school in Curtice in Ottawa County, partly financed by the Eliza- 

beth McGee Foundation, the United Church Women, and the Stokely-Van Camp 
Co. Appropriation of $175,000 was made for the biennium to reimburse local 
school districts for education of migrants in regular schools, and to expand and 
finance the summer school program. 

Oregon: Two 6-week programs in Independence and Eola, financed by the 
State from a $50,000 appropriation. 

NotTe.—In two other States, Michigan and Pennsylvania, State funds were 
requested but refused by the legislature : 

Michigan: Demonstration school in Van Buren County, financed by private 
funds. Funds were denied by legislature in 1958 for continuing Bay County 
school. 

Pennsylvania: Demonstration school operated by Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity in Potter County. Bill introduced to provide State funds for migrant school 
defeated in 1959. The State now provides for aid to local school districts of $1 
a day per migrant child enrolled in regular school, not to exceed $40 per child a 
year. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 6, 1960. 

Hon. LISTER HILL, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Drak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 25, 
1960, for a report on S. 2864, a bill to provide certain payments to assist in 
providing improved educational opportunities for children of migrant agricul- 
tural employees. 

This bill would authorize the appropriation of such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, and 4 succeeding fiscal years, 
for payments to local educational agencies in each State of an amount equal to 
75 percent (during the first 2 years) of the average daily current expenditures 
per public school child in such State for each day’s attendance in the public 
elementary or secondary schools of such agencies, in excess of 10 days, by the 
child of a migrant agricultural employee. Such payments would equal 50 percent 
of the State average daily expenditures per child during the remaining 3 years of 
the authorization. 

In addition, the bill would authorize the appropriation of $300,000 for each 
of the 5 fiscal years, to be allotted to the States on the basis of their relative 
numbers of migrant agricultural employees, for payments to local educational 
agencies or institutions of higher education for the cost of operating summer 
school programs for the children of migrant workers; and would authorize the 
appropriation of $250,000 for each of the 5 years, to be allotted to the States on 
the same basis, for payments to the States to survey the need and develop plans 
for summer school programs for such children, to develop and carry out pro- 
grams to encourage school attendance by these children and improve the quality 
of education offered to them, and to coordinate programs provided for in the 
bill with those of other affected States. 

Unquestionably, the children of migrant agricultural workers, as a group, 
have fewer educational opportunities than any other group of children in our 
society. There are many factors contributing to this situation, including the’ 
need for school-age children to tend younger children, the employment of very 
young children in migratory families, and the disruptive effects of a migratory 
life. Of lesser importance, generally, is the resistance by communities to school 
attendance of the migrants. Despite growing concern and action, on the part 
of State and local educational agencies and both private and public organiza- 
tions, to improve the educational opportunities of these children, the education 


of most migrant children does not meet even minimum requirements for effective 
citizenship. 
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Each State should accept responsibility for providing free, publie education 
for children of school age residing within the State. This basic principle of 
State responsibility for the provision of public education is as applicable to the 
children of migrant workers as it is to any other group of children. In the 
few States, where personnel and funds have been made available to deal with 
this problem, notable progress has been made. The approach advocated by S. 
2864 is to effectively shift the responsibility for the education of these children 
from the States to the Federal Government. 

The instant bill would not only shift the financial burden for the education 
of migrant children to the Federal Government, but it would authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education to make payments directly to local educational agencies 
on the application of such agencies. Except where the Federal Government 
makes such payments in the nature of an in-lieu-of-tax payment (as in federally 

‘impacted school districts), we are opposed in principle to a direct Federal-local 
relationship in education. 

There is evidence that many county and other school systems in all but seven 
or eight States have children of migrant agricultural workers residing in them 
The intensity of the consequent school problem varies greatly, depending upon 
the numbers of children involved and the adequacy of arrangements to accom- 
modate them; but when the peak employment season in a community falls 
within the school year, the additional pupil load often creates difficult problems. 
The resulting strain on the financial resources of some school districts is very 
severe where additional State assistance is not available or is inadequate. 

Such financial problems, however, can be met through State action. It may 
very well be that the Federal Government should do more to provide leadership 
in determining the exact scope and nature of the migrant worker problems and 
in formulating programs which can be conducted by States and localities to 
successfully cope with them. The Office of Education, through its cooperative 
research program, has supported several research projects in the field of the 
education of migrant workers’ children. The committee’s own proposed study 
of migrant workers’ problems could be very worth while in suggesting appro- 
priate wavs for the Federal Government to provide leadership in meeting the 
educational, health, and other needs of these underprivileged people. 

For the reasons herein cited, we are not persuaded that the proper Federal 
role in helping to meet the educational needs of migrant workers’ children is 
that of providing direct financial support to local school systems, as proposed 
in the instant bill, S. 2864. Accordingly, we recommend that S. 2864 not be 
enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert A. ForsytHe, Acting Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D.C., May 11, 1960. 
Hon. Lister H11, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear SENATOR HILL: This is in reply to your request of January 25, 1960, for 
a report on S. 2864, a bill to provide certain payments to assist in providing 
improved educational opportunities for children of migrant agricultural em- 
ployees. 

This Department recommends against this bill. 

This bill would authorize payments to certain States to improve educational 
opportunities for children of migrant agricultural employees. “Migrant agri- 
eultural employee States’ would be eligible for payments amounting to 75 per- 
cent of the average daily expenditure per public school child for each day’s 
attendance, in excess of 10, by a child of a migrant agricultural employee for 
the school years beginning in 1960 and 1961, and 50 percent of the average 
daily expenditure per child in the school years beginning 1962, 1963. and 1964. 
Payments would be made for the regular school year beginning in 1960 and for 
the 4 succeeding school years. “Migrant agricultural employee States” are those 
which have at least 5 counties with 100 or more migrant employees: at least 2 
counties with 100 or more and 1 county with 500 or more: at least 2 counties 
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with 500 or more; or at least 1 county with 3,000 or more such employees. 
Provision is also made for grants of $300,000 for 1960 and each of the 4 succeed- 
ing years to be allotted to States on the basis of their relative populations of 
migrant agricultural employees to help defray operating costs of necessary sum- 
mer school sessions for children of migrant agricultural employees. An addi- 
tional $250,000 is to be allotted to States on the same basis for surveys of need 
and plans for summer session for children of migrants and for related purposes. 

The Department believes that since the States benefit from the labor contribu- 
tion made by the migrant workers, such an educational program should be the 
responsibility of State and local governments. It is felt that an educational 
program, such as the one proposed in this bill, would be extremely difficult to 
implement while the migrants are following the harvest and moving from State 
to State. In addition, the bill does not satisfactorily define a migrant worker. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


[S. 2865, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To provide grants for adult education for migrant agricultural employees 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “Migrant Agricultural Employee Adult 
Education Act of 1960”. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROI!IIBITED 


Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum, program of instruction, 
administration, or personnel of any educational institution or school system. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act 

(1) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
direction of free public education in a county, township, independent, or other 
school district located witin a State, and includes any State agency which directly 
operates and maintains facilities for providing free public education :; 

(2) The term “migrant agricultural employee” means an individual employed 
in agriculture, as defined in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
(29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or performing agricultural labor, as defined in section 
3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(f) ), on a seasonal 
or other temporary basis in a State where such individual does not maintain 
a permanent residence, and for the purposes of this Act maintaining a permanent 
residence shall include the ownership of real property by either such individual 
or the spouse of such individual; 

(3) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education ; 

(4) The term “institution of higher education’ means any such institution 
which is accredited as such by a nationally recognized accrediting agency ; and 

(5) The term “migrant agricultural employee State” means any State 
which has— 

(A) at least five counties with one hundred or more but less than five 
hundred such employees in each such county; 

(B) at least two counties with one hundred or more but less than five 
hundred such employees in each such county and one county with five 
hundred or more but less than three thousand such employees; 

(C) at least two counties with five hundred or more but less than three 
thousand such employees in each such county; or 

(D) at least one county with three thousand or more such employees; 
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and determinations for the purpose of this definition shall be made for the most 
recent year that satisfactory population figures are available from reliable 
sources. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall administer this Act, and he may make 
such regulations and perform such other functions as he finds necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall include in his annual report to the Congress a 
full report of the administration of his functions under this Act, including a 
detailed statement of disbursements. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appropriated $250,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, for 
grants under the provisions of this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS AND GRANTS 


Sec. 6. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 5 for any fiscal year shall 
be allotted among the migrant agricultural employee States on the basis of their 
relative populations of migrant agricultural employees for the most recent year 
that such populations are available from reliable sources. A State’s allotment 
under this section shall be available during the year for which made, for pay- 
ments in accordance with the provisions of this Act for the operating costs of 
conducting adult education classes for migrant agricultural employees and their 
spouses. As used in this section the term “operating costs” includes all ordinary 
eosts of operation other than any costs for the acquisition of fecilities or costs 
related to any such acquisition. 


APPLICATION AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 7. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds provided 
under this Act if such application— 

(1) is from a local educational agency or an institution of higher educa- 
tion within a State; 

(2) sets out a program of adult education classes for migrant agricultural 
employees and their spouses which provides fundamental education and 
training for healthful modern living, the operating costs of such classes, and 
the amount needed under the provisions of this Act to defray such 
costs ; and 

(3) provides that such agency or institution will make such reports, in 
such form, and containing such information as the Commissioner may from 
time to time reasonably require, and, to assure verification of such reports, 
give the Commissioner upon request, access to the records upon which the 
information is based. 

Upon approval of any such application the Commissioner shall pay, in such 
installments as he may deem appropriate, to such agency or institution, out of the 
allotment to the State in which such agency or institution is located, the amount 
requested, or in the event requests from agencies and institutions in any State 
are in excess of such State’s allotment, such lesser amount as the Commissioner 
deems appropriate to carry out the purposes of this Act. Such payments 
shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury 
prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1960. 

Hon. Lister HI1, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 25, 
1960, for a report on 8. 2865, a bill to provide grants for adult education for 
migrant agricultural employees. 

This bill would authorize the appropriation of $250,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years, to be allotted 
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among the States with specified concentrations of migrant agricultural employees 
on the basis of their relative populations of such employees, to permit the Com- 
missioner of Education to make payments to local educational agencies or to in- 
stitutions of higher learning to pay the operating costs of programs of adult 
education classes for migrant agricultural employees and their spouses which 
provide fundamental education and training for healthful modern living. 

From the conferences and studies sponsored by or participated in by this 
Department, we are aware of the need for adult education programs for migrant 
workers. The generally low level of literacy among migrant agricultural workers 
only partially reflects the educational limitations of these underprivileged people. 
Even more evident than the need for formal education among these people is the 
need for functional knowledge, habits and skills in all aspects of community 
living—health, sanitation, food preparation and care, and use of community 
educational and medical services, for example. There is an unquestioned need 
for effective adult education programs for migrant workers. 

Migrant agricultural workers, however, constitute only one group which could 
benefit from a well-developed State program of adult education. The needs men- 
tioned above are common to a number of low-income, culturally deprived groups. 
The problems are simply accentuated when people are on the move. 

We are not persuaded that the States are unable to develop adult education 
programs to meet these needs, or that the educational needs of a particular 
group of adults should have priority for Federal assistance. However, the in- 
stant bill, in our judgment, is defective in two other respects. First, we doubt 
that an adult education program conducted in the employment areas, during the 
period agricultural migrants are working long hours, would be effective. The 
home States of these workers should undertake such programs during the off 
season, in order for such programs to be effective. Second, we are opposed in 
principle to Federal grants made directly to local school systems—as proposed 
in the instant bill—except in instances in which the Federal Government acts as 
a local taxpayer in making payments in the nature of an in-lieu-of-tax payment. 
The established pattern of Federal relationships in educational grant programs is 
with the State, generally through the operation of an approvable State plan for 
conducting a program affecting local school systems. 

For the reasons discussed above, we recommend that S. 2865 not be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A. FoRSYTHE, 
Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D.C., May 11, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HI11, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR HILL: This is in reply to your request of January 25, 1960, for 
a report on S. 2865, a bill to provide grants for adult education for migrant agri- 
cultural employees. 

This Department recommends against enactment of this bill. 

This bill provides grants for adult education of migrant agricultural em- 
ployees. The appropriation under this bill would be allotted among “migrant 
agricultural employee States” on the basis of their relative populations of 
migrant agricultural employees for the most recent year that such population 
estimates are available from reliable sources. The U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation would administer this bill and would approve applications for funds if 
such application (1) is from a local educational agency or any institution of 
higher education within a State; (2) sets out a program of adult education 
classes for migrant agricultural employees and their spouses which provides 
fundamental education and training for healthful modern living. The bill 
would authorize an appropriation of $250,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1960, and for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years for grants under the pro- 
visions of this bill. A State’s allotment would be available during the year for 
which made, for payments for the operating costs of conducting adult education 
classes for migrant agricultural employees and their spouses. 
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Programs designed to assist these migrants while they are away from home 
base are difficult and costly to administer. However, areas in which migrants 
are employed reap economic benefits of their labor and, therefore, should be 
willing to contribute for their educational needs. It would appear to be more 
appropriate and feasible to administer a basic program to improve the lot of 
migrants in a home base area than while the migrants are following the harvest. 
For this reason, a program designed to provide fundamental adult education 
and training might better be undertaken in the areas from which the migrants 
originate and should apply to all disadvantaged groups in such areas rather than 
only to those who migrate seasonally in search of better employment oppor- 
tunities. However, the Department believes that such a program for education 
and training is more appropriately a State responsibility. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. We are honored to have as our first. witness this 
morning, Mr. Ralph Flynt, Assistant Commissioner for Legislative 
and Program Development, Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Flynt, I hope the change in procedure, moving up the hour of 
the hearing, has not bothered you too much. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH C. M. FLYNT, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
FOR LEGISLATIVE AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL BLACKWOOD 


Mr. Fiynv. Not at all, Senator Williams. I have with me Dr. Paul 
Blackwood of the staff of the Office of Education, who will help me 
answer questions that you might like to direct to me. 

I have a brief prepared statement. With your permission, I would 
like to read it. 

Senator Wintu1aMs. Fine. You may proceed in any way you care to. 

Mr. Frynt. My name is Ralph C. M. Flynt. I am Assistant Com- 
missioner for Legislative and Program Development, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Senator Williams, I appreciate the opportunity to appear today, on 
behalf of Commissioner Derthick, to present the views of the Office of 
Education and the Department with respect to proposals for Federal 
assistance to States and local school districts for the education of the 
children of migrant agricultural employees. 

Senator Williams, Commissioner Derthick has asked me to express 
his deep regret that he is unable to testify today. His absence is oc- 
casioned by a prior commitment of long standing with a group of 
national leaders concerned with our program, and he felt that without 
his presence this could not go on. 

The committee has before it for consideration two bills addressed 
to the educational problems of migrant agricultural workers and to 
the burdens imposed by the presence of such workers in certain States 
and school districts during the regular school year. 

S. 2864 would authorize appropriations for the following 5-year 
Federal programs: (1) Payments to local educational agencies of 75 
percent during the first 2 years and 50 percent during the final 3 years 
of the average daily per pupil expenditures in the State on account 
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of the attendance in the public schools of such district of a child of 
a migrant agricultural employee; (2) payments to local school dis- 
tricts or to higher education institutions for the cost of operating 
summer school programs for the children of migrant agricultural em- 
ployees; and (3) payments to the States to survey the need and develop 
plans for summer schools for such children, to encourage school at- 
tendance by these children, and to coordinate such activities with 
other affected States. 

S. 2865 would authorize a 5-year program of Federal payments to 
local educational agencies and institutions of higher education to pay 
the costs of adult education classes for migrant agricultural em- 
ployees and their spouses which provide fundamental education and 
training for healthful modern living. 

Before proceeding to discussion of the educational needs of migrant 
agricultural families, I wish to make it clear that while the Office 
and the Department are interested in appropriate Federal action to 
improve the condition of migrant workers and other underprivileged 
groups in our society, we are opposed to the enactment of these bills 
on fundamental grounds. It has been a basic tenet of the Office of 
“ducation, in recommending and in administering Federal educa- 
tional programs, that the State has and should assume responsibility 
for providing public education for every child of school age within 
the State. We believe that these bills would effectively shift that re- 
sponsibility to the Federal Government in the case of migrant agri- 
cultural workers, and we see no reason why such an exception should 
be made. 

Consistent with this principle of State responsibility for the pro- 
vision of public education for the persons within its borders, we have 
urged the States to assume full responsibility, whenever practicable, 
for the education of children of military personnel on active duty and 
for the education of the children of civilian Federal employees. Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874, with which this committee is familiar, provide 
for Federal payments to local school districts on account of the 
existence of tax-exempt Federal property. It is true that while these 
payments are measured on the basis of the school attendance of fed- 
erally connected children, there is no suggestion that the Federal 
Government, rather than the States and their local school agencies, is 
responsible for providing public education for these children. 

We believe that the responsibility of the States with respect to the 
education of children of migrant workers is identical with their 
responsibility for every other child within their borders. Moreover, 
we believe that the financial ability of the States to provide improved 
education for these children is fully adequate, if they are willing to 
make the necessary effort. 

This is not to say that we are unaware of the special problems en- 
countered in meeting the educational and other needs of migrant 
workers. On the contrary, the Office of Education has had a leading 
part in illuminating these problems and in bringing the educational 
plight of these people to public attention. And we acknowledge that 
the leadership role of the Federal Government in encouraging effective 
State action to meet the educational and health needs of migrant 
workers may need to be expanded. 


56484—_60——_2 
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Our information leads us to the conclusion that the children of 
migrant workers have fewer educational opportunities than any other 
group of children in our society. Their educational attainment, and 
that of their parents, is the lowest of any social group. This situa- 
tion is the result of many factors associated with a migratory life and 
with a condition of poverty which characterizes seasonal and inter- 
mittent agricultural employment. Even such educational opportu- 
nities as are available to these people are often neglected. These 
opportunities, however, can be greatly improved through State action 
to assist local educational agencies to meet burdens imposed by the 
presence of migrant w orkers’ children, and by adult education pro- 
grams conducted by the home States of these workers. Although the 
condition of migrant workers is more widely known than that of other 
culturally and economically impoverished groups, their educational 
needs are not markedly different. The meeting of these needs is : 
proper concern of the States. 

The most obvious reason for the more general awareness of the 
problems of migrant agricultural workers is the fact of the wide 
geographic dispersal of such workers. Our evidence indicates that 
at least some county or other schools systems in all but seven or eight 
States have children of migrant agricultural workers residing in them 
from time to time. No accurate national figure of the total number 
of migrant children exists, but estimates range from 350,00 to 500,000. 
In many counties, the impact upon the local schools is severe when 
the peak season of the crop harvest coincides with the school year. 
Obviously, State financial assistance is needed for such school districts. 
But despite growing interest and State action to deal with this prob- 
lem, much remains to be done. 

The Office of Education has sought to supply leadership in two ways 
to encourage effective action to meet this problem. First, the Office 
has organized or participated in regional conferences dealing with the 
educational needs of migrant workers and their children. The most 
recent of these was the Western Education Conference for 12 Western 
States, held by the Office in Phoenix, Ariz., on the 8th and 9th of 
April, 1960. Following this, on April 10- 13, the Office participated 
in the Western Interstate Conference on Migratory Labor, in Phoenix. 
This is the latest of a series of regional meetings aimed ‘at interstate 
action on these problems. 

Secondly, through the cooperative research programs, Public Law 
531, the Office has contracted for five cooperative research projects 
in the field of the education of children of migrant workers. These 
projects are concerned both with the basic learning problems of these 
children and with the organization of school agencies to meet their 
needs. For the information of the committee, I have a brief sum- 

mary of each of these five projects. With your permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to request that this summary be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Very well. That may be done. 
(The summary referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF EpucaTIoN RESEARCH Progects RELATING TO EpucaTION oF CHILDREN 
oF MIGRANT WORKERS 


Project No. 042—“Educational Problems of Migrant Children” 


This project was under contract with Western Michigan University, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., was designed to determine how many years of education migrant 
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children have had, the number of schools attended each year, the regularity of 
attendance, the periods of withdrawal from school, the educational achievements, 
and the attitudes toward education. This project has been completed and sum- 
marized. 


Project No. 8307—“The Improvement of School Organization and Administration 
To Meet the Needs of Children of Migrant Farm Workers” 

This project is under contract with the State Department of Education in 
Denver, Colo. It was designed to (1) identify existing obstacles in the education 
of migrant children; (2) identify the best methods for teaching migrant children ; 
(3) find ways to integrate the educational program for migrant children with 
the total school program; (4) establish better systems for recordkeeping in 
relation to these children; and (5) investigate needed inservice training pro- 
grams for teachers of migrant children. 


Project No. 457—‘“Late School Entrance and Children’s Adjustment” 


Project No. 510—“Late School Entrance, Social Acceptance and Children’s School 
Achievement” 

These projects are under contract with the Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. They constitute phases one and two of the same problem. The 
major objectives are to (1) determine the effect of late school entrance (Decem- 
ber to February 15) on the total social structure of the classroom and the social 
status of the late entrant; (2) investigate the effect of teachers’ attitudes on 
the personal-social adjustment of late entrants; and (3) investigate the effects 
of late school entrance on the academic achievement and social acceptance of 
elementary school children. These projects have been completed and sum- 
marized. 


Project No. 674—“A Study to Determine an Effective Educational Program for 
Children of Agricultural Migratory Workers in the State of Wisconsin” 
This project is under contract with the University of Wisconsin in Madison. 
The major objective of this contract is to develop predictive procedures for the 
arrival of specific children in specific areas at specific times with enough degree 
of accuracy that programs of education are feasible. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM 
FrnaL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH SUPPORTED UNDER THE TERMS OF PusLic Law 531? 


Title: A Study of Migrant Education. 

Investigator: Dr. Jerome G. Manis. 

Institution: Western Michigan University. 

Project No. : 042. 

Duration: 1 year and 9 months (January 1, 1959, to September 30, 1958). 

The present study has sought to clarify the educational patterns of migrant 
children in two localities in Van Buren County. The findings may not be expected 
to apply to all migrants. Given the fluidity and turnover within the migrant 
labor force, the data cannot be claimed to reflect the situation today or next year. 
Nevertheless, the data are in accord with the few existing reports of migrant 
education. 

The research suggests that a variety of experiences affect the education of 
the migrant child. Although few families like migrancy and plan to continue, 
the length of years in migrancy and the amount of moves each year serve to 
gradually retard school age children. Later starts in school, frequent withdraw- 
als and absences diminish school contacts. Where parents are also uninterested, 


it is not surprising to find retardation and dropouts so common among these 
children. 





This brief description of the completed research project has been prepared by the 
principal investigator as part of the final report (pp. 21-22) and does not necessarily 
represent the viewpoint of the Office. Additional information should be obtained from 
the individual whose name is given above. (The final report of the above title can be 
vurchased from Western Michigan University Press, Kalamazoo, Mich., 50 cents a copy.) 
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What is perhaps more surprising is the high valuation which is placed upon 
schooling. Indeed, considering the nature of the handicaps which face the mi- 
grant, the retardation of children is perhaps less than might have been pre- 
dicted. Given the migrant circumstances, it is the dependence upon children’s 
income which seemingly is a fundamental block to educational advancement. 

Favorable attitudes to teachers, growers, and businessmen suggest the possi- 
bility that encouragement and assistance by local people might be helpful. Sum- 
mer schools would benefit a substantial minority, especially those in the Keeler 
area. As education becomes increasingly important to the individual as well as 
to the society as a whole, migrants may be expected to desire, rather than merely 
approve of, education. The community which provides these opportunities to its 
children, permanent residents or migrants, will aid those children, the community 
itself, and the Nation. 





Title: The Improvement of School Organization and Administration To Meet 
the Needs of Children of Migrant Farmworkers (USOE/307). 
Investigator: William G. McDonough. 
Institution: State Department of Education, Denver, Colo. 
Starting date: January 1958. 
Closing date: December 1960. 
PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study is to improve educational facilities, organization, 
and curriculums for the children of domestic agricultural migrant workers. 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES 


1. To identify existing obstacles in the education of children of migrant 
workers; 

2. To identify the best methods for teaching migrant children ; 

3. To find ways to integrate the educational program for migrant children 
with the total school program ; 

4. To establish better systems for record keeping in relation to these children ; 
and 

5. To investigate needed inservice training programs for teachers of migrant 
children. 

PROCEDURES AND DESIGN 


Several experimental summer schools for migrant children will be established. 
Other schools with migrant children will cooperate in the study as a control group. 
Through observation, interviews, analysis of extant records, questionnaires, and 
tests, data regarding the ability, achievement, health, ethnic, and cultural back- 
grounds, etc., of migrant children will be gathered. State legal provisions affect- 
ing the education of migrant children, psychological factors affecting their assimi- 
lation into American life, and the implications of data regarding migrant children 
to preservice and inservice preparation of teachers will also be studied. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH BRANCH 


FInaL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH SUPPORTED UNDER THE TERMS OF PusBLiIc Law 531' 


Title : Late School Entrance and Children’s Adjustment. 
Investigator: Dr. Walter D. Smith. 

Institution: Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Project No. 457. 

Duration: 3 months (June 16, 1958, to September 15, 1958). 


In order to study the relationship between late school entrance and children’s 
adjustment, 51 children from fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in Palm Beach and 





This brief description of the completed research project has been prepared by the 
principal investigator as part of the final report (pp. 33-34) and does not necessarily 
represent the viewpoint of the Office. Additional information should be obtained from the 
individual whose name is given above. 
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Broward Counties, Fla., who entered schools in these counties between Decem- 
ber 1, 1957, and February 15, 1958, are compared with a matched as well as a 
stratified (randomly selected from each room) group of children starting school 
at the regular school opening in early September 1957. Statistical comparisons 
are made between the late and early school entrants on their scores on socio- 
metric tests; Ohio social acceptance scale; Haggerty-Olson-Wickman behavior 
rating schedules; schedule B, Iowa adaptation, manifest, anxiety test; and the 
California test of personality. The Wiley child guidance attitude scale was 
administered to the teachers of the children before the study began. Compari- 
sons are made on initial (at school entry) scores, end-of-year scores, and change 
or progress scores on all test instruments is studied. The results are generally 
negative in that the scores on personal-social adjustment of late school entrants 
differ little from those of early school entrants. The results are— 

1. Early school entrants tend to hold their social status positions (sociometric 
and OSAS scores) throughout the year. Considerable constancy in scores exists. 

2. The shifts (gain or loss) in status of early school entrants, which do occur, 
show a significant relationship to number of late school entrants coming into the 
group, over the short period of time October—February, but the number of new- 
comers does not appear to be related to changes in the original group members 
over longer time periods. Greater losses in status occur more frequently when 
many late entrants come in a short time period. These findings occur with 
sociometric test data; however, the OSAS does not reveal a shifting in accept- 
ance scores related to numbers of late school entrants. 

3. Late school entrants tend to choose the already well-chosen members of the 
group on the sociometric test on both the “work” and “play” criteria. 

4. There are no differences in early school entrants’ choices for late school 
entrants on the two criteria, work and play in February; however, by April the 
early school entrants direct significantly more of their choices to late school en- 
trants on the “work” criterion than on the “play” criterion. 

5. Late school entrants are below the original group members in social status 
through the year. The difference on the OSAS is not significant in April and 
the late school entrants appear to be making some progress in social status 
gains. Significant gains are evidenced between February and April on both 
sociometric and OSAS data. 

6. Late school entrants do not differ significantly from early school entrants 
at any time in the year on their scores on the anxiety test, H-O-D, or California 
Test of Personality. 

7. Teachers’ child guidance attitudes as measured by the Wiley child guid- 
ance attitudes scale do not appear to be related to the late school entrants’ 
measures of adjustment (test score gains and losses during the year). 

The data on social status and social acceptance were most definitive in dis- 
tinguishing between early and late school entrants. Other tests measuring ad- 
justment revealed no differences between early and late school entrants. The 


relationship of late school entrance and measures of school achievement remains 
unexplored. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE RESEARCH. BRANCH 
Fina SUMMARY OF RESEARCH SuPPoRTED UNDER THE TERMS OF Pustic LAw 531° 


Title: Late School Entrance, Social Acceptance, and Children’s School 
Achievement. 


Investigator : Dr. Walter D. Smith. 
Institution: Florida State University, Tallahasse, Fla. 
Project No. 510. 
Duration: 10 months (January 1—October 31, 1959). 
This study was conducted to test certain hypotheses of a social psychological 
nature which could be related to pupil mobility in the public schools. Its applied 





1 This brief description of the completed research project has been prepared by the princi- 
pal investigator. Additional information should be obtained from the individual whose 
name is given above. 
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goal was to investigate (1) the effects of late school entrance on children’s 
school achievement; (2) the effects of the entrance of many new children during 
the school year on the school achievement of the early or regularly entering 
children, and (3) the relationship of social acceptance to school achievement. 

The subjects were the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils from 53 white 
public school classrooms in Pinellas County, Fla. Forty-seven late school en- 
trants (entering school between November 23, 1958, and February 13, 1959) were 
selected from these schools and matched with 47 early school entrants on the 
basis of age, IQ, sex, socioeconomic status, and classroom assignment. In addi- 
tion to the matched experimental-control group (matched late and early school 
entrants). 93 late school entrants (also entering school after November 23, 1958) 
were selected from the same grade ranges from all late school entrants in the 
county and compared with 93 randomly selected early school entrants from one 
representative school. These matched and unmatched groups constituted the 
280 subjects used in this study and provided the data upon which all analyses 
were based. 

The hypotheses tested were that (1) late school entrants would make less 
achievement progress, (2) late school entrants’ social acceptance scores would 
be positively related to achievement, (3) achievement progress would be greater 
in classes with fewer new entrants, and (4) the combined effects of late school 
entrance and low social acceptance would produce lower achievement progress. 

In order to test these hypotheses, all subjects were administered two forms of 
the metropolitan achievement test, the Pinter General Intelligence Test, the 
Syracuse scale of social acceptance, and the McGuire-White socioeconomic index. 
Controls were administered the appropriate grade level forms of the Pinter and 
the metropolitan tests and general information sheets were completed by the 
teachers in October; late school entrants, or experimental subjects, were given 
the same tests in February. All subjects in the matched groups were given the 
MeGuire-White socioeconomic index in March 1959. Between April 27—May 1, 
1959, alternate forms of the metropolitan achievement test were given to all 
subjects; the Syracuse scale of social relations was also administered at that 
time. 

Achievement data used in testing the hypotheses were taken from five sub- 
tests of the appropriate form of the metropolitan achievement tests. These were 
word knowledge, reading, spelling, arithmetic computation, and arithmetic 
reasoning. Raw scores were converted to grade equivalents and average monthly 
gains were computed. Differences in progress in school achievement between 
matched groups of late and early school entrants were tested by means of “t” 
tests. The relationship between social acceptance and achievement progress 
was tested by the Spearman rank order correlation method. The effect of late 
entering children coming into classrooms upon achievement progress of the early 
school entrants in the classrooms was tested by a simple analysis of variance 
of achievement progress scores. The combined effects of social acceptance and 
late entrance was tested by means of a distribution-free analysis of variance 
technique. 

The results of the statistical analysis did not support the hypotheses. There 
was evidence that late school entrants made somewhat greater achievement 
progress than did the early school entrants. In addition, no significant rela- 
tionship was found between social acceptance and school achievement. In 
examining the data on the several subtests for the combined effects of late 
school entrance and social acceptance on school achievement, it was found that 
late school entrance was associated with greater school achievement progress 
and lower social acceptance. The original hypothesis was not supported. 

The interpretation of results included the suggestion that late school entrants 
might be more “teacher” oriented and might strive harder to achieve. The 
possibilities of late school entrants coming from homes and schools of greater 
“motivational” value for school achievement was also raised. Failure to control 
other personal-social characteristics of the subjects is also to be considered as 
well as errors in testing procedure calling for different dates for administering 
first tests to the two groups. 

It may well be that the social psychological significance of moving from one 
school to another may not be so great in today’s schools. A clinical approach 
to the problems, concentrating on individual cases, is suggested. 
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NOTICE OF RESEARCH PROJECT 
BIO-SCIENCES INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 





U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education - Cooperative Research Program ..-- =SESEE 


TLE OF PROJECT 


Determining an effective educational program for children of migratory workers 
in Wisconsin 


name epertments, and official titles of PRINCIPAL INVESTI 


GATORS and ALL OTHER PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL ergeged on the project. 





Dr. Donald R. Thomas, Assistant Professor of Education 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 





MARY OF PROPOSED WORK 200 words of less — Omit Confidential data.) 
In the & ences Information Exchange summaries of work in progress are exchanged with government and private agencies supporting 
nm the biosciences and are forwarded to investigators who request such information. Your summery is to be used for these purposes. 


This study proposes to determine an effective educational program for children of 
agricultural migratory workers in the State of Wisconsin. The intent of the total study 
to answer three questions. One, is it possible to predict the arrival of specific 

migrant children in specific areas at specific times with enough accuracy that programs 
of education for those children are feasible? Two, can the operation of programs of 
jucation for migratory children be made financially realistic enough to insure permanent 
establishment of such programs through local community, state, and federal resources? 
Third, can a teaching program appropriate to the needs of migrant children be developed 


which will achieve significant results for all of the children in the short periods of 
time available? 


The initial phase, represented in the current project, will be to develop form X 

which crew leaders will be asked to file, along with their labor contract, listing the 
ames, ages, and home school of all children accompanying their crew. Confirmation of 

the arr rival of such children at the predicted time and place in Wisconsin will be tabulated. 
Simultaneously, on the bases of the returns of Form X, a second form, Y, will be sent to 
the hom school of the children thus identificd, seeking a brief educational assessment of 
each child. Stage One, just described above, will respond only to the predictive proccdure 
question, Stage Two and Three, based upon and dependent upon Stage One, will be concerned 
with (1) the location, financing, and operating of appropriate schools in cooperation with 
the Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, and (2) the develupment of a curriculum 
for such schools, and will be constituted as an extension to the current project. 


— wens Loltetil K. (iota 6 


INVESTIGATE 


Identify the fessional School (medical, denta!, public health, greduate, 
: 5 or other) with which this project should be identified: 
Submitted August 1959 
ee ScHOOt School of Education ieaulieseacacae 
i. INVESTIGATOR DO NOT USE THIS SPACE 


Mr. Frynr. While these bills are concerned with the educational 
deficiencies of the children of migrant agricultural workers, we would 
emphasize that education is but one of the many problems of these un- 
derprivileged people, and that the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has both an active interest and on-going programs for 
leadership in a wide range of the problems affecting this group. For 
instance, the Public Health Service has a unit devoted exclusively to 
the health needs of migrant workers. I have here an extremely infor- 
mative publication of the Public Health Service, prepared in coopera- 
tion with the Children’s Bureau, detailing the geographic location and 
numbers of migrant agricultural employees county by county in the 
United States. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, this is available to you at your place. 

(The publication referred to follows :) 
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This map shows the major directions of the northward migratory movement of 
domestic agricultural workers. The movement is reversed as the crop season 
ends in the Northern States and the workers drift back to their home-base 
areas—for many of them, southern California, Texas, and Florida. 

Southern Negroes predominate among the agriculture migrants in the east 
coast States and U.S. citizens of Mexican ancestry in the other States. In addi- 
tion, low-income southern white families, Puerto Ricans, and Indians are found 
in the domestic agricultural migrant population. 

Regional maps showing important crops and the length of the work periods 
for each, by agricultural reporting areas, are available from the Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Farm Placement Service, Washington, 
D.C., or the nearest local office of your State employment service. 


Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States 


{Counties estimated to have 100 or more at peak of a normal crop season (902 counties) } 


Estimated number of migrants 


Popula- = \ = 
State and county tion, 1950 ! 
100 to 500 to 3,000 to 10,000 
SOO 3,000 10,000 or more 
THE 6 NEW ENGLAND STATES 
12 counties) 
Connecticut ct e sa dueneeeieeets 2, 007, 280 


3 counties 
Hartford cis avaias ian toe Sag eo ae 539, 661 xX 
Middlese 





X niga hod an ckierae idee ae 67,332 | X ‘ os 
Ee sas coo ees aaah ae tm §6€=—s ss nwemaccucctacacsaimad 
Maine ; ‘ ota 913, 774 
3 counties 
Aroostook ___ I la 96, 039 xX 
Penobscot __- sic ecat ot 108,198 | X 
Washington. ‘ aie ie ie ‘ a 35, 187 | X 
Massachusetts SES TE ie : 4, 690, 514 
6 counties 
Bristol oe a ade aa ; stdin diab 381,569 | X 
Franklin __. soil illest . ills Sane 52,747 | X 
LOSS eae eee ‘ ‘ 367,971 | X 
RE ne nc ae ash mae PN 87, 594 X 
Middlesex-.-- we cas ; 1, 064,569 | X 
Plymouth_- ; hia ard 189, 468 | X 
New Hampshire: No counties_......--- ie 533, 242 
Rhode Island: No counties__--- , 791, 896 
Vermont: No counties... ; 377, 747 
THE 10 EAST COAST STATES 
(157 counties 
Delaware = 318, 085 
2 counties: 
Kent ail : 37, 870 X : 
Sussex_._. = nae 61, 336 xX 
Florida_. on ae 2, 771, 305 
23 counties: 
Alachua___ ‘ 57,026 | X 
Brevard a _ 23, 653 | X 
Broward : 83, 933 
Citrus... ens gineomie 6,111 | 3 
Collier Re ae 6,488 |__ X 
Dade- eae 495, O84 X 
Flagler : 3,367 | X 
Glades ; . 7 2, 199 X 
Hendry Seiad pha ‘ 6, 051 X 
Hillsborough aa S 249, 894 X 
SERENE St 36, 340 X 
BOS cca a ; 23, 404 a 
Manatee-______- gee 5 ‘ 34,7044 | X 
TR ced a Ba 38, 187 X 
i 2 eel 7, 807 X 
a itt ee. 114, 950 |_.__- x 
ae asta 114, 688 : weeeil ae 
ao a Siena 23, 997 X 
Ue ak ss haspciaelctiniatben a 23,615 | X 
Be, CORE. .ncciee 5 cedeeclawitadedte eaten 24,998 | X 
St. Lucie__. pieced se ea a lala 20,180 | X 7 
Sarasota......... aceite Lear = ,  @ a b 4 les 7 
a wee SME Nii enticement oak aes 


Population for State relates to all counties and not only those listed. 
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Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States—Continued 


State and county 


THE 10 EAST COAST STATES—continued 
(157 counties)—Continued 


Georgia 
4 counties 
Bulloe! 
Ev 
la 
rift 
Maryland 
13 counties 
Alleg iny 
Caroline 
Carroll 
Dorchester 
Frederick 
Harford 
Kent 
Queen Annes 


Somerset 


n 








Talbot 
Washington 
Wicomico 





Worcester 
New Jersey 
17 counties 


Atlantic 
Bergen 
Burlington 
Camden 


Cape May 
Cumberland 
Esse x 
Gloucester 
Hunterdon__ 
Mercer __.._- 
Middlesex___ 
Monmouth_. 
Ocean 
Passaic__ 
Salem = 
Union_____- 
Warren_. 
New York 
32 counties 
Allegany._.. 
raugcus. 








Monroe. _......<.«.. 

SRN st Bide ones mets ane a 
Ni ra 

Oneida tS ‘ 
Onondaga. 


Ontario 


Orange 


a a ee 
Oswego 

Ot_ego le a 
Ric ccnnindvinabiniweddhuecnnncgenee 
Seneca..... 


Steuben ---- 
Suffolk _ _- 


a ee Blt 
li i, Se 
TINS RS. sg nce nish icant acc tuianaa cata ee 
W voming--_.--- ‘ Pius. 
MME ec aeek nina cane dadacud Fda dts | 


Estimated number of migrants 


Popula- 
tion, 1950 ! 


100 to 
500 


HAA 


yp 
to 
= 


AnAKAKA 





61, 407 


32 a. 4 
17,615 | X 


| 
| 
| 
} 








500 to | 3,000 to 
3,000 10,000 


10,000 
or more 
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ooo 


eC RE eg 
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Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States—Continued 
nee | 
| Estimated number of migrants 
is Popula- |_ oe eee ss si ae 
State and county tion, 1950 ! | | 
D0 100 to 500 to | 3,000to | 10,000 
ore 500 | 3,000 10,000 | or more 
THE 10 EAST COAST STATES—continued | | 
(157 counties) —Continued 
Pee Ci tikttikicncccdaneukes sisteinieden eiieiiaiae 4, G64, GP L.wccccoan s he carice 
22 counties | 
I 5520 5c teacen alc haem nal diptibcethates Se, Tae 3 es E> cl amacoiieaiaian 
Buncombe - --- aaaws uiiinduisligp atone FOGG La © -Batbstoswnnn eewnbeeie 
Casita nace cimesatiakin Racin dead ita aan ee Betas och: =~ 9 ected 
Carteret._..- ‘ Et dthadsieaencaan aie aie 23, 059 ee > nn Soe Ae 
Craven ae Gad ; : ; 48, 823 | X di s 
Currituck -...--- e schdinldagpecateiaslaoitiaion O.3ee t..4.- a) 
' Duplin... aendaden dba — anntcal 41,074 gi X ae 
i oS: SET 18,024 | X FRCS une 
: Harnett wali haatcintalchde ; Sion ee 
: Ilenderson _ _- / ina 30, 921 | I eee 
{ Tones__ Ss . - eae 11, 004 xX shin 
' Lenoir oa 5 siamo naan 5,953 | X as ‘ és 
{ Montgomery .--... iad epee a See ase) ae. .~ ) Reco 
j Onslow sia inseam 5 ea bala le 12,047 | X schsind dod i aioanotednied 
' Pamlico i : ‘2 Saal 9, 293 bets X 
' Pasquotank - _-- se anil le 24, 347 |... a ~~ eee < 
Pe kaeenen iibeKeh mae oa ; 43, 789 ; oe ie 
Polk. ioctlbrindediigaicnsciaii / 11,627 | X ieee ie ativibtandonita 
Sampson einai = 2 siete Gee). )0tiC ic tieictneceenaed 
Seotland <aiviappitaieids — ae 26, 336 | X saat : 
Tyrre!l._- kéceae pe akan 5,048 | X ares 
Wayne.....- ; icuipbatee = Re | ee ; 
Pennsy!vania_-_...-- ee ee b ‘ 10, 498, 012 a pistsinsinieic acta eatarniieaeen 
18 counties 
Adams. .-- stead J 5 ait pina 44,197 | X 
; Berks. _..-- nit - 3 | 255,740 | X : 2 
Bucks dain ice eee ee ae 144,620 | X a asicaans Neem leis 
Chester 5 nats oie 5 159, 141 eee ee, eee eS 
| Columbia it pone ae Se Cet se Eeetacceaa 
Ci sikeck ecu =e TAG tm 0) Rte ; 
Dauphin _- and aia ee 197,784 | X caueed 
i Frie sien Se dy ee a 219,388 | X 4 
Franklin 2 ; _) ae xX = 
Lancaster I aa a ee 
; Lebanon : xX . ; 
f Lehigh ae : : me. > | eaetecegaten nae 
TRIN ost cigs ela op ee 
{ Montour ‘ os ae ao xX 
i Northampton. . ae sha pe etes de 185, 243 | X ‘i 
' Northumberland. : ee 117,115 | X sinietoingcacunadioen 
; Potter IS jin oa eee to o4 aneaenaan ee 
i Tioga cae ates, fs ES Tet hee sent 8 
| SOS ote wacnicmecehshad ES 203,787 1...) & es 
South Carolina 2, 117, 027 
} 5 counties 
Beaufort : 26, 993 xX 
' Charleston : } 1f4, 856 xX 
' Edgefield 16, 591 x 
Jasper 10, 995 x 
Spartanburg_-- 150, 349 x 
Virginia 3. 318, 680 


20 counties 
Accomack. 
Albemarle 
Amherst 
Augusta 
Bedford 
Botetourt 
Clarke 
Frederick 
Madison 
Montgomery 
Nansemond 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Page 
Princess Anne 
Rappahannock 
Roanoke 
Rockingham 
Shenandoah. 
Warren. 
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Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States—Continued 


Estimated number of migrants 
Popula- a see res = 
State and county tion, 1950 


100 to 500 to 3,000 to 10,000 
S00 3,000 10,000 or more 


4,001, 743 
40), 997 
1, 909, 51 


“A 


38, 07 
” 


Mr AAA Mm KH AMA 


unties 
Boone 

Bureau 
Carrol 
Cook 

De Kalb 
Du Page 


Ford 


“A 


Iroquois 
Jackson 
Kane 
Kankakee 
Lake 
La Salle 
Lee 
McHenry 
Madison 
Marshall 
Ogk 
Peoria 
St. Clair 
Stephenson 
Union 
Vermilion 
W hiteside 
Will 
Indiana a 
39 counties 
Adams_. 
Allen___ 
Benton. 
Blackford 
Boone. _- 


Cass 


4A ALAAALAAAA 


AA 


ALA A 


A 


De Kalb 
Delaware 
Fulton 
Grant 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hendricks_ 
ilenry 
Howard___ 
Huntington. __ 
Jasper -- 
Jay. . 
Johnson 
Kos *iusko_ 
I agrange 
Lake . 
La Porte 


AAKAAAAAM 


PA: PAS PS) Ph) PPPS 
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Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States—Continued 


Estimated number of migrants 
Popula- 
State and county tion, 1950 ! 


100 to 500 to 3,000 to 10,000 
500 3,000 10,000 or more 


THE 20 CENTRAL STATES—continued 
(423 counties)— Continued 


Indiana—C ontinued 

39 counties—C ontinued | 
Madison beeen neenemle 103,911 | 
Marion__- ‘ ee oe : 551, 777 | 
Marshall. a ‘ 7 29, 468 
Miami_- __- aint 28, 201 
Noble et ais ; bat 25, 075 
perch = cis 12, 493 
Randolph. _- os ‘ | es 27, 141 
EI * , 28, 026 | 
Starke__. : ; pesitas 15, 282 
Steuben. ___- - é : , O87 
Tipton. __- 
Wabash__- 
Warren 
ES scsi 
Whitley_ 


ba 


nM hw 


AAA 


Iowa. - cae 

6 counties: 
Cerro Gordo____-_- 
Franklin_ -__-- ; 
Hancock 
Louisa 
Muscatine. 
Winnebago__ 

Kansas 

58 counties 
Atchison 
Barber. 
Barton 
Cheyenne. __- 
il ee 
Cloud 
Comanche 
Decatur. 
Doniphan 
Edwards. -- 
Ellis . 
Elisworth 
Finney. 
Ford 
Gove 
Graham 
Grant 
Gray -.-.-- 
Hamilton _ _- 
Harper... 
i, 
Haskell__ _- 
Hlodgemen 
Jewell. _. 
Kngman 
Kiowa_.__- 
Lane 
Lincoln 
Logan. ‘ 
McPherson 
Meade _. 
Mitchell 
Morton... 
Ness 
Osborne 
Ottawa. 
Pawnee 
Pratt. 
Rawlins 
Reno 
Republic _- 
Rice 
Rooks 
Rush 
Russell 
Saline 
Scott 
Sedgwick - 


AAKAAA 


AAAK AAA AAA AA 


AAA! 


w 


AAKAA AKAMA 


bbe be be bt! 


nA: 


AAAKAAAA 
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Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States—Continued 


! 


Estimated number of migrants 
Popula- 

State and county | tion, 1950! 
100 to 500 to 3,000 to 10,000 

500 3,000 | 10,000 | or more 


THE 20 CENTRAL STATES—continued 
(423 counties)—Continued 


Kansas—Continued 

58 counties—C ontinued 
Seward__ 
Sheridan 
Sherman 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Stevens--_- 
Sumner 
Thomas 
Trego 
Wichita 

Kentucky 

6 counties: 
Calloway-- 
Fulton 
Graves..-.. 
Hickman-. 
Livingston 
McCracken 

Louisiana 

12 counties: 
Assumption 
Franklin 
Iberia 
Lafayette. __- 
La Fourche. 
Livingston 
Pointe Coupee. 
Richland 
St. Helena. 
St. Martin 
St. Mary 
Tangipahoa 

Michigan__-_- 

52 counties: 
Allegan... 
Alpena-- 
Antrim... 
Barry 
Bay 
Renzie 
Berrien_- 
Calhoun. .-.--- 
Cass_.- 
Charlevoix 
Cheboygan_. 
Clinton 
Eaton 
Emmet.. -. ; 
Grand Traverse - -- 
Gratiot-_- 
Hillsdale - -_- 
Huron_-- 
Ingham 
Tonia __-- . 
Isabella--_-- 
Jackson _ _. 
Kalkaska_- 
Kent __ 


Die © 
AAA 


A 


to 


AAA 


PONS PND: 


Nw 
c 
= 





om hp 
I= “Ss 


AAA | 


wm A 


AAA AAA 


Lenawee 
Livingston 
Macomb 


ee nidiedintindé ie ad iacatd aks 
Midland 
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Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States—Continued 








| Estimated number of migrants 
| Popula- 








State and county tion, 1950 ! | bs ~ oho 
| | 100 to | S0to 3,000 to | 10,000 
500 3,000 10,000 or more 


THE 20 CENTRAL STATES—Continued 


(423 counties)—Continued 






Michigan—C ontinued i 
52 counties—C ontinued | | | } 
Oceana 





cinch oneseSepakoamanguangemense 16, 105 | wate oreane <0 Tae 
Osceola__._-- Liat ceptis amanda PE Dita aiaceecl Ya 
Otsego-. Seaelcasevkencsadieecgeadaoce 6,436 |...-- | X 
Cea ok ct 66bscsuees Sb ecccun wea 1. ee aE nm hes Seen 
Savinaw---.- jae cascades 153, 515 |-- é X 
DOM Ce oso oss sei cdc SRR COT escenu coh 
Saint Joseph._-.._- ‘i constants pe malees 35,071 | X a = ae 
NIE 6 ese oae ase Sanne SG 1. os euen ce xX 
PIE. Sic cheeks exceeds siastaidlah sade sateen 38, 258 ae.” _ = 
Van Buren.....-.-- actin Ln eatdbuicatagenmadee ins 2 ya 
Washtenaw _ _...--- ca ee Shoe 134,606 | X : 
Wayne___-. Sutsiech adgkdateedeamentess) Se ee xX : 
Weetnre@. -o.65.c55-. wie e 18,6298 | X 

Minnesota (hcccecersanacen petntieegégeademeel ae ~ 7 

17 counties 

4 ee a Spins = 9,407 | X 
Blue Farth-- j es. Sibittcte Sat ae > Bec cew easeeaee 
Brown ea Te Se Z 95,895 | X : 
Clay ‘ = cade aia eee te X 
Dakota pay i ‘ 49.016 | X 
Faribault ‘ : : ; 23,879 | X 
Freeborn : 34.517 - X : 
Hennepin a 2 6746, 579 | X 
Kandivohi i ; 98,844 | X 
Le Sueur. ng : i 19,988 | X 
Marshall X 
Martin a xX 
soe huse oes anduakieiscnie X - 
i, ea éabuie X 
Redwood__......_._- ss 
Renville_._---- Ea Was 
Sibley siciak ciehacdilies digsieoniaecunaree Mamas 

Mississippi cthebiacatcscunaghhcemedanace iE Eieecnd cis En ne See eee re 

15 counties | 

Boliver........... Se ela eee eee Se ORO 45-5322 T = dents 
a See etneeeean Gee ee _— | Raoomeee 
SENN: £2thciccaee Seed scacceuaaees ae a ease eee 
Holmes puRUEcss nada aelieaee 33,301 | X “ 
TOD iui SS kSs cemdinaedcsaenne - ou tae ee en eek ns ee 
Leflore Gusher eigenen aun atan sh ieeak em as ed ee eines X - 
Panola biota cakese coteemeete Stee ta Cede oa 
sg sid Wikia aaah tee iain thaadbateads om es 95,885 | X 
Sharkey. hima a 12,903 | X : 
Sunflower silage one ia ne aes 2 ae eee t=... 2:: xX 
ND ais Ste dc aces Fak ee 7 | ae xX 
Tate Sixes ambi 2 . a 18,011 | X safalnnicd Rania 
Tunica ‘ senda es £4 Seis a os oe x 


Washington. . tinadekemebeceeteedendedadant | “Ee SS: 














DU toto ccicecci cesses 


6 counties: | 
ahs Oso iicineaks cect | Se ts5c565- ee, xX 
NR sacs cate dcccdee eke eapeae too ae} ee eee 
Pr NN oi eae don cdbaeed tine OES EE : 
PONE. sh btbSnndcareacaudctduodennnde MB btate ne eS xX 
WS Bas Neeson accent cee DRE Dam deed | SE tpanedo ce 6 = ho eee 
INE ban tcerniniicigicare Keecteccusal 32, 463 |_. oo eS 
PUN rath aks ta edsie eens Se SI I Girt vee eanenecshaleasenewoun 
33 counties: 


Adams 


CA etek = eee ant so ees Nes eee 


Ns 2 Se en os a Sok eee ae 19, 393 
Denel. 
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Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States—Continued 


Estimated number of migrants 
Popula- 
State and county tion, 1950! 
100 to 500 to 3,000 to 10,000 
500 3,000 10,000 | or more 


THE 20 CENTRAL STATES—continued 
(423 counties)—C ontinued 


Nebraska—C ontinued 
33 counties—Continued 

en 
NN  daceenkn 
Hayes 
Hitchcock 
Res disc 
Kearney 
Keith caiasuet 
Kimball__- 
Lincoln. __-.. 
Morrill 
Nuckolls- __---- 
I civccitcnnnioaniiee 
Red Willow______- 
Rock. ss this caceaitghlblacdbciies 
Scotts Bluff. _......._- 
Sioux_- 
Thayer_____- ; 
Webster___.....___- 
i iccnd 

North Dakota__- 

35 counties: 

Adams 
perms. ...... om 
ee 
pouiieem. .........- 
Bowman. _____- 
Burke__- 
Burleigh. _-.-._-_- 
Cass 
Cavalier 
UN ce ae 
Grand Forks_-____- 


w 


Bo OO I he I On bo bo te 


_ 


AAKAAAAA 


to 


— > w= 
KW S 
MAA! DKA 


HAHAHA AK 


Hettinger_......___- 
La Moure 
McKenzie____- ; 
McLean 

Mercer 

Morton 
Mountrail.__ 
Nelson 


100 
498 
849 | 
824 | 
686 | 
295 | 
418 | 
090 | 
990 
373 | 
876 | 
405 
865 
616 
B, 137 
5, 145 
24, 158 | 
11, 359 
18, 859 
34, 782 
10, 417 | 
16, 442 | 
7, 946, 627 |_.. 


KA 


— 


NOMAD WDWOOMM MON WN 
AK! 


— 


Ramsey 
PI is ncnnocond= 


— 


> 





cies sctctiontactsascate ’ 88, 183 | 
Auglaize | 30, 637 
Champaign....._...__- 26, 793 
I ects asic sas a casas cn. Sis SRS a | 111, 661 
Cuyahoga | 1,389, 532 
Darke 28 ; ; | 41, 799 | 
25, 925 | 
52, 565 
25, 580 
Hancock i 44, 280 | 
Hardin_____ 2 4 28, 673 
Henry | 22, 423 | 
Huron 39, 353 | 
Logan ‘ 31, 329 
Lorain _ __- 148, 162 | 





AAA 










0) 
re 
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Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States—Continued 








Estimated number of migrants 
Popula- 
State and county | tion, 1950 ! 















100 to | 5OOto 3,000 to 


10,000 
500 | 3,000 10,000 


or more 








THE 20 CENTRAL STATES—continued 







(423 counties) —C ontinued 


Ohio—Continued 



























































31 counties—Continued | j 
Lucas. iced aehhieiidhdedaa hehe, 395, 551 |_- xX 
Marion____- ig ole a eae ee aaa OE Si See 
Mercer = § iRnacie 28, 311 | we Riteemieed nen Sees 
Miami i oe aiccpactaeiion 61,309 | X cpuiteccae inkebatnedion 
Ottawa Side e iene TAs cSecut eC eet aaa 
Paulding ue sa See, 15,047 | X 
Portage ; peel 63.954 | X fo ees 
Putnam a = ; Jaaneuumeann 25, 248 | xX ae 
CNN sous ences enies Bes eo x SA 
Seneca ‘ | | X } Sizbceeeeee 
Stark |; X gee c 
Trumbull | X a 
Union x | X a. 
Van Wert Rae: © Bese ee eee 
Williams xX . 
Wood a 
Oklahoma. 2 : 
35 counties: | 
Adair Wet hacen Sy 
Beaver 7,411 | X 
Beckham 21, 627 4 xX 
Blaine 2 15,049 | X Be ee 
Caddo : ‘ ST tiarsdcccc zx ecice dca 
Canadian : 25, 644 | X = 
Cimarron : a 4,589 | X 
Comanche teed ; 4 55,165 | X 
Cotten 10, 180 X 
Custer esac = 21, 097 : a 
Dewey 8,789 | X 
Ellis 7 xX | 
Garfield ; 
Garvin + xX 
Grady.. : X 
Grant X 
Greer X 
Harmon xX 
Harper X 
Jackson xX 
Jefferson X 
Kay 48,892 | X 
Kingfisher 12,860 | X : 
Kiowa : 18, 926 ah X 4 
Logan ies 22, X -| 
MeClain 14.6 xX 
Major ‘ : 10, 27 xX a 
Muskogee 65, 573 | X 
Noble 12,156 | X 
Payne = 46,430 | X 
Roger Mills- - 7, 395 a on ae. Sie eee 
Sequoyah ; ee, Ree hiaten ba sccaeen 
Texas : : : ; 14,235 | X ee Rens sf 
Tillman _. 2 re  ) aa xX oe eas 
Li. ae iicies fh SESE aotcdosneae 
South Dakota. -._-- ss ceoelcinaare s 652, 740 ae Gouinsdieta Neel cociemate 
l county: Butte ona ; 8, 161 x 
Tennessee 3, 291, 718 
10 counties: 
CE ta aaisan bineotis 26,553 | X 
Chester........ biteibe a mabebaiste 11,149 | X ‘ 
Crockett iacsiescngiensiciedil awh . 16,624 | X 
Se cccnee Sacddduesies eas 33,473 | X i ii ss 
IR rn oes a dk Meads é 48,132 | X 
DN 6c Maccidtccknantontes 7,173 | X ane eres 
Lake asec dn ta alte Relies Renleiglaeiamanai TR-Gee tae | Adeccccmemadicenaches 
Lauderdale-_-------- i 25,047 | X a 
I ee ae diet Geet Too 
‘ WO ee oe Se cede panbes : ; 27,92 | X 2 
West Virginia (no counties) - --.--. ‘ 
TN gs ae 
22 counties: 
5 accent 
COIS 3420.0 sanduamaes 





Re oc edaweaks 
56484—60 
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omestic agricultural migrants 1% e United States—Continued 
D tic ag ltural migrants in the United S 








Popula- 
tion, 1950 ! 





Wisconsin 


| 
State and county | 
| 
THE 20 CENTRAL STATES—continued 
(423 counties) 
Continued 
22 counties—Continued | 


Texas 


134 counties 


Dodge-..-- 
Door 
Rs cccicgicaconecn om ‘ embcih 
Fond du Lac---- . ie scincoutieataseicra Salil 
RR Scc tr icasccniecmalinns iwminiwertictreinn 
Marinette 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Portage... 


Racine. -_- 5 ‘ isn aS lp lb a 


ee cascccre en 
Sheboygan 
Washburn 
Washington 
Waukesha_---- 
W aupaca_- 

W aushara 


Austin 
Bailey ---- 
Bastrop 
Bavlor 
Bee 

Bell 
Borden 
Bow le 
Brazoria 
Brazos.__.-.__- 
Briscoe 
Burleson 
Caldwell 5 
Calhoun-.--- 
Cameron _- 
Cass..... 
Castro-. 
Cherokee mn 
Childress__ 
Clay es ; : aeanitne 
Cochran.--- ; ocniely 
Collin 

Collingsworth 

Colorado 

Cooke 

Coryell_- 

Cottle 

Croshy 

Dallas 

Dawson 

Deaf Smith 

De'ta 

Denton 

De Witt_. 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval 

Ellis 

Falls 

Fannin 

Fayettt 

Fisher_. 

Floyd 

Foard 

Fort Bend 

Freestone 

Frio. 

Gaines__- 

Garza 

Gonzales 





73, 824 


46, 549 


10, 357 


6, 281 
21, 164 


| 


Estimated number of migrants 
100 to 500 to 3,000 to | 10,000 
500 | 3,000 10,000 | or more 
| | 
| 
| 
a | ea 
sina nt mcoarereaial 7: 
xX = 
- xX - -} 
Wee se | 
M3 Wieteecacuclnuwelednieee 
ame x coset 
a” Rec aa cicada 
a } 
i xX 
xX 
- 
-  Seccdencdtnd 
Ce cmcecmmalieieainaneie 
xX ‘ 
xX sansa 
. xX . 
xX 
ene xX : 
‘i i: Retina anh 
x } 
7 ere 
xX 
- xX 
a,  Bancwar . 
X 
xX 
xX 
< xX 
xX 
xX 
xX 
xX 
X 
| Pxueesaus i 
ee x | 
x ef Sheen cede tater 
. 7 
xX 
xX 
X ~ 
xX 
i) ees: 
xX 
xX 
XxX 
x | 
xX 
X 
X 
X 
xX 
4 
xX 
X 
xX 
X 
Xx 
X 
X 
4 
. a 
xX 
x 
xX 
xX 


See nt ea RT ER 


a 


ee 


ERP TF Te TI TE NE OT Ne PEI TE RE IN 


ee 


—_E_—— 
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Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States—Continued 





Texas 


134 counties 


State and county 


THE 20 CENTRAL STATES 
4%: counties) 


Continued 
Continued 
Grayson 
Grimes 
Guadalupe 
Hale 

Ha!! 
Hardeman 
Harrison 
Haskell 
Hays 
Hidalgo 
Hill 
Hockley 
Hopkins 
Houston 
Howard 
Hunt 
Jackson 
Jim Wells 
Johnson 
Jones 
Karnes 


Kaufman. 


Kent 
King 
Knox 
Lamar 
Lamb 
La Salle 
Lavaca 
Lee 
Leon 


Limestone_. 
Live Oak 
Lubbock 
Lynn 
McLennan 
Madison 
Martin 
Matagorda 
Maverick 
Milam 
Mitchell 
Motley 
Nacogdoches 
Navarro 
Nolan 

Nueces. . 
Panola 
Parmer 

Red River 
Refugio 
Robertson 
Rockwall 
Rusk 

San Augustine 
San Jacinto--. 
San Patricio 
Scurry 
Shelby- 
Smith 
Starr ; 
Stonewall 
Swisher 
Tarrant... 
Taylor 

Terry 
Throckmorton 
(= i 
Van Zandt. .-.-- 
Victoria 
Walker 
Watler : 
Washineton-_--- 


—continued 


Popula- 
tion, 1950 ! 


10 


o 


9 
Ss. 
‘, 


an 


Ibo ty ww 


a Ow ie 


a, 


wo oo 


160, 
pe 
31, : 
20, 
11, 
20 


3 
Q « 
1, 


163 
061 


542 











“A 


Estimated number of migr: 


100 to 
500 


Aw 


nA 


M4! Ala A AAA: 


vn 


| 
3,000 to 
10,000 


500 to 
3,000 


ba) 


Aw 


AAA Aw A 


AKA 


bd bbe 


AA 


ta lta tata teatatatital 


AAA 


AK: A 





3l 





-« 
ints |. # 
10,000 


or more 
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Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States—Continued 


Estimated number of migrants 
Popula- 





State and county tion, 1950 
100 to 500 to 3,000 to 10,000 
500 3,000 10,000 or more 
THE 20 CENTRAL STATES—continued 
(423 counties)—Continued 
Texas—Continued 
134 counties—C ontinued | 
Webb ool 56, 141 xX 
Wharton 36,077 | x 
Wheeler | 10, 317 X 
Wichita - 98,493 | X 
Wilbarger- - 20, 552 X 
Willacy 20, 920 xX 
Williamson 38,853 X 
Yoakum 4, 339 Xx 
Zavala. 11, 201 X 
THE 11 WESTERN STATES | 
(177 counties 
Arizona scceeestsaas | 749, 587 |. 
7 counties 
Cochise | 31, 488 xX 
Graham 12, 985 |... X 
Greenlee 12, 805 . x | 
Maricopa_- 331, 770 bes - i X 
Pima 141, 216 
Pinal 43, 191 - 
Yuma 28, 006 
California 10, 586, 223 
43 counties 
Alameda... ‘ . | 740, 31: xX 
Butte ; 64, 939 XxX 
Colusa ‘ a 11, 651 xX 
Contra Costa ‘ 208, OS4 X 
El Dorado : : . 16,207 | X 
Fresno ea 276, 515 X 
Glenn 15,448 | } 
Imperial __._- eed si ; | 62, 975 x 
Kern - . 228, 309 > 4 
Kings sans ; | 46, 778 X 
Lake a | 11, 481 X 
Lassen . 18,474 | X 
Los Angeles. .-.-- ‘ 4,151, 687 X 
Madera oa ea 3f, O64 
Mendocino sail at ciel ; 40, 854 X 
Merced. Se aire —_ 69, 780 
BIOORG. . ..nnccee<s : 9, ATS - Zz 
Monterey - -- i cial 130, 498 | .. 
Napa ‘ soc tohetshveah sien 46, 603 | _- X 
Orange . : Ra 216, 224 |. X 
Placer ; $1,649 _ X 
Riverside : . 170, 046 |__ , a 
Sacramento ‘ 277, 140 |.-.-- ; X 
San Benito 14, 370 X 
San Bernadino_--_- 281, 642 x 
San Diego ; 556, 808 |__ xX 
San Joaquin : a 200, 750 = 
San Luis Obispo 51,417 X 
San Mateo ; 235, 659 X 
Santa Barbara bceé 98, 220 X 
Santa Clara xX 
Santa Cruz X | 
Shasta X 
Siskiyou X 
Solano X 
Sonoma ‘ xX 
Stanislaus ; 127, 231 t 
Sutter- 26, 239 X 
Tehama 19, 276 7 ‘i 
Tulare 149, 264 X 
Ventura 114, 647 |_- xX 
7a.) 6 40, 640 : <0 cae 
Yuba.... 24, 420 |_- : X 
Colorado. ; | 1,325,089 
27 counties: | 
Alamosa___- - sot 10, 531 X 
Bent i 8,775 | X 
Boulder _ -_-_---- odes 48, 296 X 








1) 
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Coloradc 
27 counties 


Idaho 
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Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States 


State and county 


THE 11 WESTERN STATES—continued 


(177 counties)—Continued 
-Continued 
Continued 
Conejos 
Costilla 
Crowley 
Custer 

Delta 
Dolores 
Elbert 

El Paso 
Jackson 
Jefferson... 
Larimer 
Logan 

Mesa 
Montrose 
Montezuma 
Morgan 
Otero 

Park 
Prowers 
Pueblo 

Rio Grande 
Saguache 

W ashington~ 
Weld_. 


16 counties 


Bannock 
Bingham 
Bonne ville - 
Canyon 
Cassia 
Elmore 
Jefferson 
Jerome 
Latah 
Lewis 
Minidoka 
Nez Perce 
Owyhee 
Payette 
Twin Falls 
Washington 


Montana... 
19 counties 


Big Horn-- 
Blaine 
Broadwater 
Carbon. 
Custer 
Dawson 
Flat Head 
Lake 
Missoula 
Phillips 
Pondera 
Prairie 
Ravalli 
Richland 
Rosebud 
Stillwater 
Teton 
Valley -.- ia 
Yellowstone 


Nevada 
6 counties 


Churchill 
Douglas - -- 
Elko 

Lyon 
Ormsby 
Storey 


Popula- 
| tion, 1950 


13, 
10. 366 














Continued 


Estimated number of migrants 





100 to 500 to =| 3,000 to 10,000 
500 3,000 10,000 or more 
| x | 
| 
x | | 
X 
xX 
X 
X 
a ' | 
xX | 
X 
; X | 
X 
x | 
X 
X 
X 
xX | 
xX 
xX 
xX | 
x 
xX | 
x 
xX 
xX 
X 
xX 
xX | 
xX | 
xX 
x | 
xX ' 
xX | 
xX 
X 
X | 
xX 
xX 
X 
xX 
X 
xX 
xX 
: xX 
xX . a 
xX 
xX 
X 
xX “ 
X 
xX 
xX 
X 
- xX 
X 
X 
X . 
xX ian . 
. xX 
xX 
X 
xX 


33 





34 


New Mexico 


Washington. -_-........-- re ek . a 


Wyoming. 
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Domestic agricultural migrants in the United States—Continued 





Popula- 
State and county tion, 1950! 


THE 11 WESTERN STATES—Ccontinued | 


(177 counties)—Continued | 


6 counties: 
Ss cr aractimseseecoek teins 
PENI i cnndcensenn 
a ae as 
Quay-.-- 


Roosevelt. .............. o eee ee 16 
PRS cca dca maa sta deasictintectinlbieles a 
ORR hg ae Gecaseneeapn acerca 1, 521, 


16 counties: 
Clackamas. 
Deschutes. 
Hood River 


NN oe i emis pe erendimenncimnnca Geen 58, 
UN a icarsintcnenesiae = epee 5, 
OUI 956 acne ences menos Rm eee 42, 
ne ioc eas gig vacuiegs anand ee eae 125, 
Oa deed < 54, 
Ee ee ee 23, 


Marion-. 

Multnomah 
Polk pip Apart tk with tahoe 
Umatilla - - 


ste wleoicpiacas poanlaeNe Wasi anc maecamiar si ager 41 
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Mr. Fiynt. Each year for a number of years, the Office of the Sec- 
retary has prepared a comprehensive analysis of the activities of our 
Department, and of each of its constituent agencies, in the field of 
migrant labor. I have the latest of these publications with me and, 
with your permission, Mr. Chairman, would like to have it inserted 
in the record at the conclusion of my testimony. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Very well. We will be glad to have it. 

(The analysis referred to follows :) 


PrRoGRAM DIRECTIONS IN MIGRANT LABOR OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


BACKGROUND STATEMENT 


The programs for which the Department has specific legal authority and 
responsibility apply to programs for the entire population including agricul- 
tural migrants. Programs in the field of migratory labor are provided through 
the consultation, technical services, research, social security benefits, and finan- 
cial assistance authorized under the regular programs of the majority of its 
operating units. These units are the Public Health Service, the Social Security 
Administration (the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Public Assistance, and the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance), the Office of Education, and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. The Food and Drug Administration as a 
regulatory agency has only limited activities or services which relate directly 
to migrants. 

In addition to the services provided to States, localities, and voluntary or- 
ganizations directly from headquarters staff, regional office personnel also 
actively participate in providing the consultation and technical services related 
to operating programs as needed by the States in each region. They cooperate 
in activities designed to provide continuity of service as migrants move and 
in various special projects, make information available to the States and to the 
central office concerning the status of agricultural migrants and steps being 
taken to improve conditions, and assist in stimulating State and interstate 
activities. As a recent example of the role of regional office personnel, on 
October 9-10, 1958, a conference in Washington, D.C., was held of State health 
and welfare personnel from the eastern seaboard States which involved the 
joint planning of four of the Department’s regional offices. 

Internally, the Departmental Committee serves as a means of exchanging in- 
formation, coordination of program planning, and cooperative formulation of 
policy recommendations by the operating units. As examples, the Departmental 
Committee serves as the mechanism for providing information, consultation, and 
technical assistance from the several agencies to numerous groups. The Council 
of State Governments, national and regional religious and professional organi- 
zations concerned specifically with health, education, or welfare including the 
American Public Health Association, the National Education Association, the 
American Public Welfare Association, and the National Council on Agricul- 
tural Life and Labor are examples of groups served. 

In order to assist migrants in becoming accepted members of the communi- 
ties in which they live and work and to avoid isolating them, the Department 
holds the view that services and programs should be extended to them within 
the framework of existing or developing programs and services for the general 
population, rather than through special programs. It is recognized that, whereas 
special services may be required on a temporary basis to relieve emergency 
conditions arising from their transient status or other circumstances growing 
out of their unique situation in the economy, it is desirable that long-term 
objectives of helping the group become absorbed within the general population 
guide the development of the program. 

Some significant program accomplishments are being achieved through the 
coordinated efforts of the Department and other Federal governmental agencies 
working in cooperation with the States, local communities, and voluntary organi- 
zations. As examples, the Office of Education is promoting improved educa- 
tional opportunities for migrants as part of its consultation and technical 
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services to State departments of education and other interested groups. The 
Public Health Service, in a similar manner, encourages the extension of health 
services to migrants. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance works 
with migrants and their employers to gain increased acceptance of social security 
coverage for migrant agricultural workers. The Children’s Bureau and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation are providing financial assistance under 
special project grants designed to extend child health and welfare services 
and vocational rehabilitation services, respectively, to the migrant population. 
These special projects are in addition to the ongoing efforts of these two operating 
units to improve services for migrants as part of the general population. 

A major activity of the Department is its continuous cooperation with the 
President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. Since its inception in 1954, the 
Secretary of the Department has served on the committee, and staff assistance 
has been provided by the Department through membership of staff on the 
working group of the President’s Committee. In this connection, through dele- 
gation from the President’s Committee, the Department has assumed responsi- 
bility for exercising leadership in recommending approaches in the fields of 
its competence. In addition, it has participated with the other Federal agen- 
cies in the development of suggested housing codes, transportation regulations, 
and other committee projects requiring cooperation within the Department and 
with outside agencies. 

The continuing activities of the Department for migrants are in recognition 
of the fact that the group continues to present very serious national problems. 
Among the major hurdles still to be overcome are those associated with low 
income, insecure employment, lack of protection of certain labor laws, and 
inadequate health protection and care, inclusive of acceptable housing and 
environmental sanitation. Other problems relate to the lack of provision, in 
the average case, of adequate welfare services and the dearth of education or the 
undereducation of migrant children and adults through inadequate and infre- 
quent schooling. In many instances, the inability of migrants to receive the 
necessary services is a result of the maintenance of State residence require- 
ments. 

In the context of the foregoing problem areas, the Department adheres to the 
principle that domestic agricultural migrants are entitled to the same protec- 
tion and provisions for security, health, education, and welfare as are enjoyed 
by the population at large and that the primary responsibility for the provision 
of necessary services to migrants rests with States and local communities; 
that is, communities have responsibility for accepting them as contributors to 
and members of the community wherever they work and live temporarily. 

In the following pages there are presented statements of the operating agen- 
cies of the Department in the field of migratory labor—efforts which are de- 
signed to help stimulate and develop solutions to the problems involved within 
the framework of the Department’s responsibilities and concern with the health, 
education, and welfare of the population as a whole. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
I. General statement of purposes 


The Office of Education’s program for migrant children is focused on supply- 
ing information to educational leaders in the field and stimulating leadership 


programs among individuals who are more directly in contact with migrant 
agricultural workers. 


IT. Continuing accomplishments 


The Office cooperates with State departments of education in assessing the 
educational problems and current programs. The programs for migrant chil- 
dren in Colorado, Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania especially, are being 
studied for the suggestions they have developed that will be useful to other 
States. 


(2) Distribution of exchange packets of materials on the education of migrant 
children. 

(3) Cooperation with nongovernmental agencies through the Departmental 
Committee on Migratory Labor, and the President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor in stimulating attention to all factors related to the educational oppor- 
tunities of migrant children. 

(4) Three research studies in connection with the Office of Education co- 
operative research program are underway. The first is a study by Western 
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Michigan University dealing with migrant education in Van Buren County, 
Mich., and the second is a study by the Colorado State Department of Education 
to determine how a State can organize its resources to deal effectively with 
the educational problems of large numbers of migrant families in the States. 
The Federal contribution to this study is $10,000 per year for 3 years, a total 
of $30,000. The third research project is on migrant education in southern 
Illinois being carried on by Southern Illinois University. 


III. New programs emphases 


Tentative plans are being made for a national conference on the education 
of migrants to be held in the Northwest for the Western and Northwestern 
States. This will be held during 1959. 


IV. Proposed expenditures 


No specific appropriation is being requested for projects in connection with 
the education of migrants. Present personnel, now assigned largely to other 
projects, will give some time to the consideration of migrant education. Money 
for organizing and traveling to the proposed Northwest Migrant Conference 
will come from the travel and conference budget. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


I. General statement 


Activities have been directed during the past year toward achievement of 
the vocational rehabilitation goal; namely, to increase the awareness of the 
migrant problem among State vocational rehabilitation agencies and to encour- 
age the agencies to provide services to handicapped migrant workers. 

Selected publications relating to migrants have been sent to regional repre- 
sentatives to be used as the basis for informing and stimulating discussions with 
State agency personnel. The departmental statement, “Program Directions in 
Migrant Labor, Fiscal 1959,” was made available to regional representatives 
in February 1958. In an effort to encourage State agencies to undertake re 
habilitation of the disabled migrant, the release notice for the statement called 
attention to the fact that each operating unit of the Department has specific legal 
authority and responsibility for providing services to eligibles from the entire 
population including agricultural migrants. 


IT. Continuing accomplishments 


Although there has not been an investigative study in fiseal 1958 devoted 
solely to determining the incidence of disability and handicapping conditions 
among migrant agricultural workers, affirmation that such conditions continue 
to exist is contained in the “Third Progress Report of the California Farm Labor 
Project,” published June 1, 1958. This project, located in the heart of the San 
Joaquin Valley in central California, assessed the problem of chronic illness and 
disability among farm laborers, and solutions were sought through the pro- 
vision of rehabilitation services. 

The creation of new referral sources and the stimulation of existing regular 
sources, such as welfare and public health agencies, which were found neces- 
sary at this stage of project operations, were achieved through discussions 
with staff and through use of slide pictures of migrant labor camps. These 
visual aids were planned and developed by project personnel, and presented 
dramatically the rehabilitation problems and potentialities of agricultural mi- 
grant laborers. Thus reenergizing referral sources resulted in increased proj- 
ect activities. 

From the start of the project on October 1, 1955, through March 31, 1958, 
411 disabled agricultural migrants have been referred for evaluation of their 
rehabilitation potential. Of these, 159 were selected and received rehabilita- 
tion services provided under the project. An additional 156 agricultural mi- 
grants were assigned to the project from the general caseload, making 315 
agricultural migrants who on March 31, 1958, had received rehabilitation serv- 
ices under project operations. With an acceleration in the rate of referrals 
this eligible group is expected to reach 400 at least by June 30, 1959. 

Through project activities, the agricultural migrants referred for rehabilita- 
tion have been studied for information regarding the extent of illiteracy and 
the measurable intellectual and educational level of the group. Project work- 
ers indicate that as experience increases in how to deal with the agricultural 
migrant, it will be possible to rehabilitate successfully more of those with low- 
level educational attainments. 
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IIT. New program emphases 


With completion on June 30, 1959, of the 3 years of operation of the Cali- 
fornia agricultural migrant project, a full report of project activities and 
accomplishments will be published. This report will be made available to each 
State agency in the hope that many States having an agricultural migrant 
population will adopt a positive approach toward the problem and begin spe- 
cific and reportable activities toward the identification and rehabilitation of 
disabled migrant workers. States may seek solution of the disabled migrant 
problem through the establishment of a project similar to the one conducted 
in California. State agencies may also encourage staff to seek solutions to the 
problems of migrants by identifying those created by the mobile pattern of their 
living which involve working out reciprocal procedures to insure some meas- 
ure of success in providing rehabilitation services as they go from State to State. 
IV. Proposed level of expenditures of requested appropriations 

A specific dollar evaluation for rehabilitation services to disabled agricultural 
migrant workers cannot be identified in the current Office program or in the 
estimates for the 1960 program. 

This successful project undertaking in California expended from $150,000 to 
$200,000 for each of the 3 years of its operation. This extension and improve- 
ment project of rehabilitation services to migrants has now been incorporated 
as an ongoing procedure in the regular program of the State vocational rehabili- 
tation agency. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


I. General statement (Authorization and purposes of Agency as related to mi- 
gratory labor) 


The Public Health Service is the Federal agency specifically charged with 
general responsibility for protecting and improving the health of the Nation. 
Its major functions include (1) conducting and supporting research and train- 
ing in the medical and related sciences and in public health methods and ad- 
ministration: and (2) assisting the States in the application of new knowledge 
to the prevention and control of disease, the maintenance of a healthful en- 
vironment, and the development of community health services. To carry out 
these functions, the Public Health Service administers grants-in-aid to States, 
provides consultation and technical assistance to States and localities, assists 
in the training of personnel and the establishment of effective health procedures 
and practices, and conducts field surveys and demonstrations. 

The Public Health Service maintains a continuing concern for the health of 
agricultural migrants as an integral part of its programs for the general popu- 
lation. In addition, it has specific responsibility for the examination of Mexican 
nationals to assure that they meet the mental and physical requirements for 
admission to the United States for temporary seasonal farmwork under contract 
under the international agreement between the United States and Mexico. 

The Service recognizes that the presence of a considerable number of inter- 
state migrants in any State is a special health problem and that the character 
of American agricultural industry is such that this problem seems likely to 
continue in the foreseeable future. Therefore it supports the premise that, 
within the limits of its funds and staff, assistance to States in providing more 
adequately for migrant health services is a particularly important and pertinent 
area of Federal health activity. 

II. Continuing accomplishments 


A Unit on Rural Health and Agricultural Migrants in the Division of General 
Health Services, Bureau of State Services, is the focal point for migrant inter- 
ests and activities in the Public Health Service. It gives continuing considera- 
tion to the development of Service policy and programs in the migrant field, 
working with other units of the Public Health Service, State health agencies, 
and other National and State agencies to encourage and develop health and 
related activities and to coordinate such effort among different agencies and 
between different geographic areas. 

The unit collects and analyzes data on migrants: provides information, con- 
sultation, and technical assistance to interested groups including at times the 
temporary assignment of personnel to State health agencies; and conducts 
other activities to identify the health problems of agricultural migrants and 
develop ways to solve them. Staff members of the Unit and other program 
specialty personnel represent the Service on departmental and interdepartmental 
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migrant committees, conferences, and in numerous other relationships with 
national, regional, and State official and voluntary groups. Interdepartmental 
consideration of such problems as migrant housing, transportation, and financing 
health services requires continuing participation on the part of Public Health 
Service staff. 

In addition to this focal point activity, the Public Health Service, through its 
Division of Foreign Quarantine, Bureau of Medical Services, conducts the phys- 
ical examination program to determine the physical fitness of foreign nationals 
coming into the United States for seasonal farmwork under contract. The Vene- 
real Disease Branch of the Communicable Disease Center assists in this activity. 

The Division of Indian Health in cooperation with the Denver regional office 
has been working with many of the Western State and local health authorities 
on a cooperative program directed toward obtaining health standards for labor 
camps for Indians in the migratory labor force, and screening, immunization, 
and health education programs for the Indian population groups concerned. 

The National Institutes of Health, through its research grant programs, is 
currently supporting studies, conducted by university departments of public 
health, sociology, and anthropology, in order to obtain better data on the health 
problems, attitudes, and practices of migrant workers. Such research studies 
are essential to the development of improved methods of meeting the special 
health problems of migrant workers. 

The Public Health Service also maintains a continuing interest in migrant 
health through programs and activities for the general population which 
include 

A. Research and demonstrations of methods of working with specific 
population groups, identifying their health problems, ete. 

B. Consultation and technical assistance to States, including at times the 
temporary assignment of personnel, for the study and control of environ- 
mental health problems, specific hazards of public health importance (for 
example, diarrheal disease, tuberculosis, venereal disease and other com- 
municable diseases, chronic disease, and accidents) and related problems. 

C. Help on a broad front toward action to meet migrant health problems 
through sharing with the States by means of general health grants the 
costs of nursing, health education, laboratory, environmental sanitation, 
communicable disease control, and other services provided by local health 
jurisdictions; similarly sharing with the States the costs of meeting special 
health problems such as tuberculosis (on a formula grant basis) and venereal 
disease (on a special project grant basis), including the costs of case finding, 
diagnosis, and epidemiological followup. Costs are also shared for venereal 
disease treatment. 


III. Program emphasis 


It is proposed in fiscal year 1960 to continue the migrant health activities of 
the Public Health Service and particularly to stimulate and assist in the devel- 
opment of State and local migrant health programs designed, insofar as pos- 
sible, to provide needed health services to migrants in all principal work and 
home-base areas. Major objectives continue to be to provide greater continuity 
of services to migrants as they move, and to eliminate—to the extent possible— 
wasteful duplication of effort in some cases and omission of needed services, 
including specific followup care, in others. 

Specifically, activities will be continued at the 1959 level, directed toward 
identifying, testing, and encouraging more widespread use of proved techniques 
to meet the health problems of migrants and the problems of communities in 
providing them with health services. Examples of such activities include issu- 
ing a personal health record to the migrant to carry and present when he needs 
health services; providing migrants with information about the community 
health services available to them and their proper use; familiarizing health 
workers with the special characteristics of migrants and their living and work- 
ing conditions from which ensue problems in providing health services under 
the usual arrangements ; encouraging interest and active participation by health 
and medical authorities in both home-base and work areas in planning exten- 
sion of health services to migrants. 

The Public Health Service will assist particularly in the interstate phases of 
projects, including the institution of special techniques to facilitate the provi- 
Sion and use of health services on a continuing basis. Public Health Service 


Staff members will be available to the States on a consultant basis for this 
purpose. 
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IV. Proposed level of expenditures, fiscal year 1960 

It is anticipated that the expenditures for the unit which serves as a focal 
point on migrant health will remain at the same level as for 1959. However, 
a number of Public Health Service programs have activities which bear di- 
rectly or indirectly on the migrant health problem. Generally, however, their 
activities are not precisely measurable as specifically budgeted items for migrant 
health. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


During the past year, activities of the Social Security Administration relating 
to migrant agricultural labor have been directed toward securing more adequate 
protection for migrants under the several programs of social security. These 
are basically income maintenance and services programs and include the fed- 
erally administered old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program under 
which all persons meeting the requirement for benefits are covered on a uniform 
basis. The programs of public assistance and the Children’s Bureau are public 
welfare programs administered on a Federal-State basis under which Federal 
grants are made to the State for certain programs set up by State law and 
administered by the States. 

Certain requirements which are of major concern in connection with the agri- 
eultural migrants such as residence requirements are matters of State law or 
regulation. The fourth program under the Social Security Administration is 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions which has responsibility for chartering 
and supervising Federal credit unions. 

Bureau of old-age and survivors insurance 

The old-age, survivors, and disability insurance provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act provide basic social security protection for nearly all American fam- 
ilies. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance attempts therefore to 
provide information about the program—about rights and responsibilities under 
the program—to all workers—farm and nonfarm, migrant and nonmigrant— 
and to their employers as well as to farm and nonfarm self-employed. Since 
the usual informational media and activities are not effective in reaching 
migrant workers and their families, special activities are undertaken to bring 
about a better understanding of social security among them. 

The Bureau during 1958 developed a variety of special informational mate 
rials and initiated numerous activities designed to meet the special needs of 
English and Spanish-speaking agricultural migrant workers and their families. 
Generally, the materials were in both English and Spanish. Among the special 
materials prepared and released were: (1) Film “Something for Tomorrow ;” 
(2) film strip reprint “Social Security and the Migrant Worker!” (3) posters of 
migrants receiving benefits; (4) illustrated reader for literacy work with 
migrants “Bill Davis Gets a Social Security Card;” (5) colored comic book 
“Smashup at Big Rock.” 

Several private organizations, religious and humanitarian, as well as several 
governmental agencies are cooperating with the Bureau in the attempt to help 
migrants understand social security. The greatest assistance has probably come 
from the Migrant Ministry of the National Council of Churches of Christ, and the 
Farm Placement Service, Bureau of Employment Security, Department of 
Labor. Other cooperating agencies, to mention only a few, were; The National 
Lutheran Council, National Council of Catholic Women, New York Governor's 
Committee on Migratory Labor, the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, 
and the Committee for Rural Development Program. Informational material on 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance for the direct use of this com- 
mittee was prepared and released by the Bureau under the title, “How OASI 
Benefits Your Community, Rural Resource Leaflet No. 4.” 

The Bureau, through its field organization, is attempting to identify crew 
leaders and to develop a mail and personal contact program to inform them of 
their responsibility for reporting and paying the social security taxes on their 
employeees. The field and central office staff also have participated, in some 
instances as sectional leaders and reporters, in local and regional conferences 
on migrant labor. 

The Bureau activities with migrant farm workers do not constitute a separate 
budget item. Neither legislation nor special appropriation are necessary to 
continue these activities. 
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Bureau of Public Assistance 


Under the public assistance titles of the Social Security Act, grants-in-aid are 
made to the States to assist the States in providing assistance and other services 
to the needy aged, dependent children, the needy blind, and the permanently 
and totally disabled. The staff of the Bureau of Public Assistance gives con- 
sultation and technical assistance to the States to aid the States in the adminis- 
tration of these categorical programs. 

A migrant is frequently denied public assistance because of State or local 
residence laws. This is particularly true of general assistance for which there 
is no Federal grant-in-aid. In the State-Federal categorical assistance programs, 
the Federal law does not require the States to have as a condition of eligibility, 
a residence requirement. The law places a limit on the length of residence a 
State may require but cannot under Federal law prohibit the State from 
establishing requirements up to the State maxim. Since general assistance is 
financed wholly from State or local funds, requirements for eligibility under 
this program are a matter of State or local decision. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance furnishes consultation to the States, and also 
to voluntary organizations, on technical aspects of residence, the complex costly 
factors of administration of such requirements, and the steps involved in de 
leting or minimizing residence requirements. The Bureau has also given techni- 
eal assistance to and has cooperated with the Council of State Governments in 
its effort to promote interstate compacts on residence. Such compacts, if 
enacted, would enable any persons without State residence, such as migrant 
workers, to receive public assistance. The Bureau has also cooperated with 
the Committee on Residence of the National Social Welfare Assembly. This 
committee, representing a number of voluntary national agencies in the health 
and welfare field, is reviewing progress that has been made in connection with 
the elimination of residence requirements. 

During the past year the Bureau of Public Assistance has cooperated in 
developing informational material and in conferences related to discussion of 
problems of migrant workers in addition to the continuous porgram of consulta- 
tion to the State agencies. The regional staff of the Bureau have continued active 
participation in programs in the States and of a regional nature relating to 
migrants. 


The Children’s Bureau 


Broadly stated, there are four ways in which the Children’s Bureau operates 
to carry out its designated functions: (1) Assembling of facts needed to keep 
the country informed about matters affecting the well-being of children; (2) 
development of standards and guides that will be effective in advancing the 
wholesome development of children and in preventing and treating the ill effects 
of adverse conditions; (3) giving technical assistance to citizens and to volun- 
tary and public agencies in improving the condition of children; and (4) ad- 
ministering the grant-in-aid funds that the Federal Government appropriates 
each year to assist the States in building the health and welfare of their 
children. 

Health services—Services for mothers and children—tIn the health programs 
it has been possible to make special grants of maternal and child health funds 
for demonstration projects. Florida, with such a grant, followed a group of 
migrant families through a year’s cycle to learn more about their special 
health problems. The report of this study was published in 1957 by the Florida 
State Board of Health under the title, “They Follow the Sun.” 

A current project, financed since August 1956 by special grant funds from 
the Children’s Bureau, for the care of migrant mothers and children in Palm 
Beach and Collier Counties, Fla., had the advantage of this basic information 
on migrants’ health and ways of living and a realistic and useful service is 
being supplied to migrants in this area. 

Colorado is in its fourth year of a special project for care of migrant mothers 
and children. In a number of counties the funds have provided additional staff 
to the local health departments so that more services could be supplied in areas 
to which migrants come. 

To some of these projects, the Public Health Service has contributed through 
loan of personnel, and the State and local health departments have shared the 
cost and have carried the planning and administration. 
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Child welfare services.—Under title V, part 3 of the Social Security Act, 
Federal child welfare services funds are available to State public welfare 
agencies for extending and strengthening their State and local child welfare 
programs. Each State determines how its funds will be used within the broad 
provisions of the act. Counseling services on children’s needs and problems 
are given to migrant children as to other children where there are local child 
welfare workers. Some States have used Federal funds to help operate or staff 
day care centers, e.g., Florida, Ohio, Pennsylvania. Florida and Pennsylvania 
have used funds for consultant or worker staff with assigned responsibility for 
children in migrant families. Regional child welfare representatives work 
with State agencies in terms of total child welfare program needs, including 
the needs of migrant children. 

Although the Children’s Bureau has no staff available for assignment solely 
to services for migrant children. in central office the Assistant Chief of the 
Program Development Branch carries coordinating responsibility and represents 
the Division of Social Services in working with other agencies within the De- 
partment, with the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, and on working 
groups and committees giving consideration to the problems of families engaged 
in migratory agricultural labor. Central office staff considers the needs of 
migrant children in all aspects of program development, organization and 
administration, and use of child welfare services funds. 

Proposed program 

Needed action in the light of past experience is for (a) research and study 
to gain more knowledge about migrant health and welfare problems and about 
Ways to meet them, (0) increased consultation to States on ways to get com- 
munity acceptance of migrants and on ways of adapting and expanding existing 
services; and (c) increased funds for the areas with peak loads. 

With the current budget restrictions, none of these can be carried out. The 
Children’s Bureau will continue through its present staff and resources to 
stimulate States to meet their obligations to migrant families more adequately. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Current program directions of the Food and Drug Administration are as 
follows: 

I, The Food and Drug Administration, as a regulatory agency, is charged with 
the enforcement of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. The same pro- 
tection against adulterated or misbranded foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics 
is afforded migratory labor as any other consumer in the United States. 

II. There have been no incidents during the past year in which migratory labor 
was specifically involved as far as the Food and Drug Administration was con- 
cerned. The most likely phase in which this agency might be concerned would 
be food poisoning outbreaks. Any reports of food poisoning are promptly in- 
vestigated and if commercially packed food products in interstate commerce 
are found to be involved, appropriate action is taken. Usually such food poison- 
ings are due to improper or careless handling or preparation of food products 
at the local or consumer level. In such instances the matter is referred to local 
health authorities for appropriate followup and action. Our research labora- 
tories are, of course, available if necessary for special investigations which can- 
not be handled by local health authorities. 

III. Congress passed, during its last session in 1958, an amendment to the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act which provides for better control over 
chemicals and food additives which may be used in food products. Otherwise, 
no new programs in this field are contemplated. 

IV. No funds or personnel are requested for 1959 to carry on any special work 
as far as migratory labor is concerned. 


OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


(Regional Directors) 
I. General statement 


The regional directors of the Department exercise leadership and coordinate 
the work of the various agencies of the Department in stimulating State and 
interstate activity with respect to migratory labor. Liaison is maintained with 
the Governors, State committees, other Federal agencies, and interested non- 
governmental groups. Assistance is given in the development of special projects, 
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information is provided on the status of migrants and on the actions being taken 
to improve their situation, consultation is provided, as well as technical assistance 
in relation to programs of the Department. 

IIT. Continuing accomplishments 

The regional directors in their regular visits to Governors seek to stimulate 
wider State and local activity in handling the migratory labor problems. In 
six of the nine regions there are appointed committees representing all operating 
agencies which meet regularly to coordinate and stimulate activity. In the 
remaining three, the regional directors have taken personal leadership and have 
used the departmentwide facilities of the regional office in promoting construc- 
tive activity. In region II a four-State conference included the State leaders 
in the field who proposed many constructive actions. The Atlantic Seaboard 
regions cooperated in running a similar conference of all the Atlantic Seaboard 
States which resulted in a number of well-received recommendations. In region 
V, the regional director served as chairman of the planning group, consisting of 
officials from central and regional offices and from public and voluntary agencies 
from various professional disciplines in five States. Their purpose was to 
secure cosponsorship by the President's Committee on Migratory Labor and 
the Council of State Governments in the preparation for and the holding of a 
Central States conference on migratory labor. 

Stemming in part from this activity and the resultant stimulation, much 
constructive legislation related to housing, health, transportation, and working 
conditions has been enacted by State legislatures to improve the lot of the 
migrant laborers. Equally as important, States and local communities have 
acted within the framework of existing legislation to make substantial improve- 
ments. 

III. New program emphases 


Regional directors will carry forward the initial impetus and provide greater 
stimulation and more coordination in the development of broad programs for 
this group. The technique of bringing together State representatives is expected 
to be utilized more fully and effectively. In visits to Governors and State 
commissioners, greater emphasis will be placed by the regional directors and 
the program representatives on encouraging more active measures in providing 
better health, education, and welfare for the migrant. 

IV. Proposed level of expenditures of requested appropriations 

Expenditures for activities in connection with migratory labor have not been 
identified up to the present time. They have been absorbed in the overall 
costs of the regional directors in coordinating all programs of the Department. 
Visits made to Governors and State representatives usually include other phases 
of the Department programs as well as migrant labor. 

Mr. Frynr. Mr. Chairman, as I have indicated, we believe that 
State action is the key to improving educational opportunities for 
children of migrant agricultural workers. A number of States have 
acted to establish educational programs—including summer school 
programs—for these children, and other States have initiated plan- 
ning toward this end. Among the States with active programs or 
plans are New Jersey, New York, Texas, Oregon, Ohio, Wi GOONS, 

California, Colorado, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. At present, 28 
States have committees on migratory labor which are concerned with 
programs affecting every aspect of conditions common to migratory 
workers and their families. In addition to State action, there is 
growing concern and action on the part of local governments and 
priv ate : organizations. 

The Office of Education is deeply interested in helping to provide 
leadership in meeting the educational needs of migrant workers and 
their families. We conceive of the Federal role as one of profes- 
sional leadership and encouragement of State, local, and private pro- 
grams. In making this role “effective, it may well be that present 
activities should be expanded. We do not believe, however, that 
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Federal assumption of the financial burden of providing education 
for these persons is a desirable approach to this problem. We are 
particularly opposed to direct Federal involvement in local educa- 
tional organization and financing as proposed in the bills before the 
committee. Except where the Federal Government acts as a local 
taxpayver—as in the federally impacted areas programs—we are con- 
vinced that the proper Federal relationship in education is with the 
States. 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. We will 
attempt to answer any questions the committee may have with respect 
tothe problem before it. 

Senator Witi1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Flynt. 

We appreciate your views and the views of the Department. 

I gather the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
studied the question of the education of migrant farmworkers rather 
closely. 

Mr. Frynv. So far as we have been able to do so. 

Senator WittiamMs. Your statistic here shows that there are 300,000 
to 500,000 migrant farm children of school age. 

Mr. Friynv. Yes. 

Senator Witiiams. Our studies show that it is about 500,000 also. 
Our studies also show that these children fall progressively behind 
their age group in education because of the traveling nature of their 
lives. We have heard from so many people that these youngsters 
are from 1 to 4 or 5 years behind their age group in education. Do 
your studies ae ate that too? 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes, sir. They not only are 1 to 4 years behind, but 
the loss of esliatal opportunity due to the lack of fixed residence 
in addition to the actual loss of time, Mr. Chairman, is an important 
factor. The number of days that these young people are able to 
attend school is a most serious limiting factor even if they enjoyed 
the cultural activity available toa normal child. 

Senator Witurams. We have been out in the fields and have had 
extensive trips to the grass roots. I would say the very young— 
2-, 3-, 4-, 5-year- old—migrant farm youngster is probably well ahead 
of the average permanent youngster in education. They have more 
adult education at that tender age than any youngsters I h: ave ever 
seen. I talked to a little girl a “week ago yesterday down in Belle 
Glade, Fla., she was 3 years old. This kid had too much adult edu- 

cation. She knew more about her family’s problems than my 11- 
senton kids know, believe me. She knew her brother was in a 
home in Kentucky. She knew her father and her family were picking 
up tomorrow and going to a certain city in North Carolina to pick 
strawberries. And she was 3 years old. But it was mid- May and she 
was going to be pulled out of that school and she was going to go to 
North Carolina. She was not going to have any more schoo] until 
she got. back to Florida, and she would not get back to Florida until 
November. 

You see, here is that bright little kid going to lose a whole year. I 
think this is not an exceptional situation, this is the rule. Obviously, 
they fall way, way, way behind even though they probably start out 
ahead. This is the problem with which we are dealing. 
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I gather it is the substance of your testimony that the Department 
of Health, Education, and W elfare understands the situation, knows 
that there is a grave problem, recognizes the need for new effort to 
educate these youngsters who trav el. Is that right ? 

Mr. Fiynr. That is correct, Senator Williams. We feel that there 
are more than educational dimensions to the problem. As indicated 
by the establishment of a special unit in the Public Health Service, 
we think that it, with the Office of Education and the Children’s 
Bureau, represent a multidisciplinary approach to this. There are 
obvious sociological, economic, health, and educational problems in- 
volved, and we think they are all tied up in one. We do believe that 
there is more research needed, as well as more interstate cooperative 
action. 

I have indicated that we have expended considerable sums through 
our cooperative research program to get the answers to some key 
questions that represent the most serious problems that we face in edu- 
cation in attacking this problem, the administrative machinery for 
doing it, and the information needed are both lacking. 

The purpose of these projects is to help lay a better groundwork for 
this kind of cooperation and this kind of interstate action, as well as 
Federal-State action. 

Senator Witiiams. I am sure you feel pride in the leadership role 
that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has taken 
in trying to stimulate State action and interstate cooperation. I get 
that impression from the record. 

Mr. Ftynr. Yes,sir; we do. 

Senator Wintrams. We hav e, as you have well described, three basic 
programs for education in these bills. Regular public school educa- 
tion of the youngsters, summer education of the youngsters, together 
with an interstate planning and coordination program, and education 
for the adults. These are the programs. 

Now could you evaluate, without reference to who does it, the sub- 
stance of the effort that is proposed in these bills ¢ Take summer 
schools for the youngsters, is this “pie in the sky,” or it this realizable? 
Is it a good idea or is it not? 

Mr. Fiyrnr. I would like to say a few things about that program 
and ask Dr. Blackwood to amplify my remarks. I think conceptually, 
Senator Williams, this has a great deal of possibility. Up to now, it 
is having indifferent success even where where it has been tried earn- 
estly and sincerely. I could cite two examples of success. If those 
patterns could be repeated, I am quite sure it could be brought off 
successfully. The chief problem seems to be the peripatetic character 
of the adults and the inability to secure proper motivation. 

We face very much the same problem here that we do in removing 
adult illiteracy. There is complete lack of motivation. Exhortation 
by educational leadership is not enough. Employers and community 
leadership are going to have to join with educators as a team. 

Where educational leaders in the community are interested in the 
problem, then the machinery is available. The evidence indicates that 
these programs can be successful. 

Senator Wiutiams. If you could, would you give examples of 
States that have had successful programs. We had a description of 

56484—60—— 4 
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the summer school program in Michigan. It is always described as 
a pilot : you know, there is only one. But the pilot project was highly 
successful. But for the lack of $15,000 I believe it was, it would have 
continued. 

New Jersey has some pilot programs. 

Dr. Biuackwoop. New Jersey for at least 12 years, in cooperation 
with the Labor Department, has run a summer school program. They, 
too, call it a pilot project over the years and hope year after year 
that the effort will be expanded, It was successful, but limited be- 
canse there was always just one school. 

I think, Lowes r, the best example now of a State program of sum- 
mer schools that is more than a pilot, although in a sense it is a pilot 
project too, is in Colorado, where last summer I believe they had five 
summer schools. One at Palisade, one at Rocky Ford, and one at 
Fort Lupton, and two others. 

Senator Witi1ams. I hope we can get the names there. We would 
like to contact these local areas to get a description of what they are 
doing. 

Dr. Brackwoop. I know they were held at Rocky Ford, Fort Lupton, 
and Palisade. The other two I can’t recall, but I will supply the 
hames to you. 

(Dr. Blackwood later furnished the names of the other two com- 
munities in Colorado where summer schools were held. These are 
Wiggins and Blanca.) 

Dr. Brackwoop. What I want to say about these is, that there are 
two or three things that are very definite findings of value of the sum- 
mer school. One is that when the children have had a successful ex- 
perience in school and have had a taste of what you can get in school and 
have had a little bit of success in living in school, they tend to want to 
return to school. 

Now there is some evidence that children put a little pressure on 
their parents even to return to Colorado and to these districts in the 
summer so that they can goto school. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. We found that, too, where educational oppor- 
tunities are offered the farmer-grower is the direct beneficiary) be- 
cause it gives him stability of labor supply. People want to come 
ee” k. 

Faced with the fact that we are going to have migrant farm labor, 
they want to come back to the community where the youngsters have a 
chance. 

Dr. Brackwoop. Your original question asked whether or not there 
was value in summer schools. I think we can approach it in this way. 
In many places, summertime is the time when the children remain 
longest in any one spot. This is not always true, but it is a factor. 
Perhaps we need to look toa kind of year-round program in some places 
so that the children who are there in the summer (or w henever they 
are there longest) will have a school opportunity. That is another 
point in favor of summer school programs. 

Also, I think that the summer school programs have had this value, 
that teachers who are not in active service in their regular term have 
been able to visit and to see a school like this in operation. Some of 
them have become interested in teaching children of these groups and 
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have attended workshops as a result of seeing the children in school. 
This is a sort of minor point, but it does tie into the total picture. 

Those are the things I think of at the moment to mention. 

Senator Witu1Ams. There is another aspect of this summer school, 
in the method of teaching the youngsters. The Department of Labor 
and this committee both have full know ledge of the unfortunate use of 
youngsters in farmwork. You see, when se chool is out the Federal law 
restricting child labor is inoperative. We have seen them down to 6 
years old out in the fields. 

If there were this wholesome opportunity for education rather 
than a total desert of inactivity, there would be less incentive to take 
the kids to the fields. It would have the double advantage, I believe, 
of substituting a good activity in place of the present practice of tak- 
ing them to the fields because of the anxiety of the parents of having 
them just hanging around the shack. 

Do you agree with what? 

Dr. Buackwoop. That is true. You have stated it very well. I 
think the evidence along that line is that when the children are well 
taken care of, the work is better from the adults. This is true the 
year round; that whenever the circumstances can be improved for 
adults to work with clear minds, they do a better job. 

Senator Wittams. I wonder about the Colorado schools that you 
mentioned ; could you supply us at a later time with the specific 
areas that have summer schools in Colorado? I wonder what the 
financing of these schools is. Is it community or State? 

Dr. Biackwoop. The financing has been by the State. In the 
earlier years, before they had this cooperative research grant with 
which they have financed parts of the program, the cooperative re- 
search money from the Office —— 

Senator Witi1ams. [am sorry, I missed that. 

Dr. BLackwoop. I started to say that historically before they had 
research grant funds from the Office of Education 

Senator Witu1ams. You mean from your department? 

Dr. Biackwoop. From our department, a cooperative research 
grant with which they have developed a statewide program. 

Senator Witt1AMs. A cooperative research grant ? 

Dr. Biackwoop. From the Office of Education. 

Senator WixutaMs. That sounds a bit like what we are providing 
here in our planning. 

Dr. Buackwoop. This comes from our cooperative research funds 
that we have had over a number of years 

Senator Wirtrams. One of the provisions of our bills has some- 
thing very similar to this, planning grants, for the States to develop 
programs and correlated programs. 

Dr. Biacxwoop. That is right. It is in relation, though, to the 
cooperative research grant from the Office that they have done some 
overall planning. We think that their approach has advantages. 

Senator Wiiiiams. Now that part of our program I gather the 
Department will agree with, at least in principle. " 

Mr. Frynr. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the cooperative re- 
search grant to the State Department of Colorado, which by the way 
is one of the projects to which I referred, is limited to research. They 

‘annot use this money for operations. 
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Senator Witt1ams. We have a research planning program, too. 
Mr. Fiynr. This project is fairly extensive and has five objectives: 
to identify existing obstacles in the education of children, identify the 
best methods of teaching, find ways to integrate the educational pro- 
gram of migrant children with the total school program, establish 

better systems for record keeping in respect to these children. 

Senator Witiiams. That is one of the objectives of our bills, too. 

Mr. Fiynvr. And to provide the needed inservice training for teach- 
ers of migrant children. Of course, you realize in our research pro- 
eram we make a grant. They are obligated to complete this as a 
research study and to make the findings available and then we are out, 
We are not a support program. We cannot support an ongoing pro- 
gram. We can, however, remain in the situation. Our policy is not 
to stay in the program longer than 3 years. 

Dr. Buackwoop. The question 1s, how do they finance their summer 
schools. They have done it through the fund in the State Department 
of Education which they used to call an emergency fund. It was a 
fund which was availab le to take care of what they call emergency 
situations. They were able to use this money for the summer schools 
for a number of years. And they have expanded the number of 
schools in order to broaden the research base on which they are getting 
records of children, where the children come from, their education: al 
retardization, and so on. They are making research studies in rela- 
tion to pupils in these five schools that I can’t remember the names 
of. 

Senator Witiiams. Fine. You will get the names for the record? 

Dr. BLhackwoop. Yes. 

Senator WituiAMs. This highlights one of the tragedies here, in my 
view. You talk about Colorado, you talk about a program that 
sounds effective, sounds good. No doubt it is good. But Colorado is 
only one stop out of three to five stops on the migrant road. The 
tragedy we see is, that you will find that enlightened States will 
be pushing ahead, pioneering, but if their experience is good you can 
be sure that other States that any farm families stop in will probably 
be less good. There is no continuity of achievement here. Put a 
kid in school in Colorado, then send him north to another State or fol- 
lowing the harvest season south to another State. It opens their eyes 
and it gives them great promise, and then they are plunged into the 
old despair of no opportunity ‘ 

That is why we are trying, without much money, to encourage States 
to do as Colorado is doing. I would guess that you gentlemen cer- 
tainly agree with the philosophy of the principle of our effort. 

Mr. Fiynt. We do, Senator Williams. 

I would reiterate my earlier statement that the research base in- 
volving our knowledge of health, economics, education, and sociological 
prob'ems of these people, cannot really be used to complete the pyr amid 
unless we have some kind of unified interstate approach. This stream 
of migrants to which you refer, which winters in Florida and streams 
through the Georgia marketing gardening area and the marketing 
vardening area in South Carolina and on through your own State, sir, 
and into New England—the fact that New Jersey is in the forefront 
and others are lagging leaves this entire approach incomplete. The 
same is true of the stream of migrants which begins in Texas and 
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streams northward to Colorado, in which Colorado is the bright spot. 
We have felt that an interdisciplinary research base needs to be laid. 
Better State leadership obviously has to be involved. I think you will 
notice from our testimony that our concern is, that dealing directly 
with large numbers of local communities would be impossible adminis- 
tratively, as well as a breach of principle—because we have in our 
other legislation not felt that we should be brought into a posture of 
permanent support of local school programs except in case of the 
federally impacted areas where we are there in lieu of tax payments. 

So in principle, the proposals obviously appeal to us and they are 
exactly the kind of thing we have been trying to do. You will recall 
in the early pages of my testimony I said it might well be that the 
Federal Government should do more of certain things. As funds 
become available to us in the field of health, education, and child 
welfare, we will try to move forward on these fronts. Our funds have 
been limited. In totality we have considerable funds, but the competi- 
tion for these funds, you must recognize, is very great. 

Senator Wititims. We were down in Florida last week. Florida is 
the temporary home base for thousands of migrants. Many of these 
thousands are there for 5 months. It was amazing to me that Florida 
has done so much on the problems of education and housing. Educa- 
tion in Florida is at a very high level for the migrant youngsters. 
They are well cared for. In New Jersey, we are proud of the fact 
that we are enlightened. But the other States where the migrants 
are for briefer periods are not nearly matching the effort of the 
Southern States where the migrants stay for up to 5 months. 

Our effort is to encourage the other States that they have the acute 
problem of many people coming in for very short stays, to stimulate 
them to better programs of education. We are limited in the ways 
they can be stimulated. I am glad that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, as you describe it on page 4 of your statement, 
is supplying the leadership to encourage effective action to meet this 
problem. 

We feel that the leadership you are exerting should be backed up 
with a little money. I think the only difference between our view 
here, where I sit, and you and Dr. Blackwood, is the question of 
money. If that is the only difference, why, as acute as we feel it is, 
that is not a very big difference because we are only talking about 
peanuts here. Five hundred thousands dollars these days i is very little, 
yet it would mean so much back there. I do not ask you to comment 
on this, but I bet you agree with me. 

Mr. Fiynr. We appreciate your complimenting our efforts to move 
forward with our limited funds. That is the reason why we have 

called these regional meetings, just exactly the reason you ‘have indi- 
late because of the relative difference in range of progress by the 
several States. 

It is not enough for one State in this total stream to move on, you 
have to get them all to move on. It should be recalled, of course, Sen- 
ator Williams, that, we are calling upon the States to spend addi- 
tional sums. It is much more costly to move the things which are 
necessary to identify the problems for these young people and to pro- 
vide for them in the local system than it is to care for the regular pupil 
and student. It approaches the comparison of the problem of the 
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mentally retarded or the other groups of exceptional children where 
the costs sometimes are two to three times as much per pupil annually 
as the cost for the normally enrolled student. 

Senator Winns. I think we have covered a lot of ground here in 
a short while. We did not talk about the adult education program 
that we have proposed here, but I am sure you gentlemen are aware 
of the sad fact that the migrant adults have had a lifetime of inade- 
quate education and now are incapable of using just the fundamentals 
of a good life. We have seen this wherever we have been, where just 
the simplest decent facilities for living are furnished, invariably they 
will not understand how to use a flush toilet, what screens are for in 
doors and windows, but instead kick them out. That part of our bill 
is trying to catch these people up on just fundamentals, nothing 
more. 

Dr. Buackwoop. If I could comment on that, again in view of the 
minor and sometimes major successes of a few programs where they 
have attempted to help adults, I think we have some evidence that 
money spent in that direction is helpful. 

I wanted to cite just one study that perhaps has already come to 
your attention. It is reported in a little booklet called “Home Making 
for Our Migrant Families.” This is a report of a study published 
by the National Consumers Cemmittee for Research in Education. It 
was a project carried on in a county in Wisconsin, Manitowoc, and 
the effort there was largely one of working with women, adult migrant 
women, in projects of cooking, sewing, marketing, simple manners, 
making homefurnishings, studying their health problems. 

As I read the report, it appears that one person was involved with 
these people in this county, and it seemed as if there were real strides 
forward. So it makes one feel that if more people were involved, 
more resources were available, then greater strides could be made. 

There have been other similar types of adult education programs. 
The problems there, though, are numerous. The adults are in the 
community primarily to work, and the times for them to study or to 
advance themselves in ways other than economically are on evenings 
when they are tired or on rainy days. So their time is limited. Nev- 
ertheless, I think there are some good examples of forward looking 
projects in that direction. 

Mr. Fiynvr. May I add, sir, that one of our largest research projects 
is with the State of Wisconsin. The thing that we would have to 
say is, that the adult problem is very, very difficult. The difficulty 
lies in the motivation of the adult. I would call attention to the fact 
that the characteristics of the adult migrant labor force has changed 
very greatly in recent decades. Formerly they were single, un- 
attached males. That now makes up a very small part of this total 
migrant labor force. These are large families who have uprooted 
themselves and are on the move. ‘They live in trailers or they live in 
their old sedans. They camp out. The very fact that the family it- 
self has no moorings or roots makes it even more difficult. 

Many of these people have been forced out of economic competition 
in the communities in which they were originally residents. So it is 


going to make it difficult, in my judgment, to make a success out of 
the adult program. 
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L would like to take a minute more to point out one other problem 
which is not philosophical but purely practical, and that is the admin- 
istrative problem of keeping record systems. One of the things we 
have tried to work at is keep some kind of dossier that can move with 
these people. They have very few archives. They don’t carry any 
safes around with them. ‘Their business records are inside their coat 
pockets, they really don’t have any record. The possibility of their 

carry ing a dosier from one school to another, the cost and trouble of 
trying to build up an accumulative record which will go with the chil- 
dren, which would save us a great deal of money, is one of the things 
we have tried to work at in one of these research projects. 

That problem might well come within your purview, if you thought 
well of it, because without that we can count on h: aving a great deal 
of slippage in fitting these pupils into a local school system. We 
simply lose days trying to give the pupil enough testing to find out 
where he belongs, even. He cannot tell you very much. He comes 
from a school where he was only 2 weeks. You have to do a lot of 
testing to place him. 

This may sound like descending from one plane to another, but it is 
a practical problem which has to be faced. It is going to be difficult 
and costly. 

Senator Wittrams. I am very glad you described that as a problem. 
We have heard that from the teachers who spend sometimes not days, 
but even weeks trying to understand the youngster and what level of 
achievement he has reached. The waste of effort is very great, be- 

cause of this lack of the description of the achievement of the young- 

ster when he arrives suddenly in the middle of a week or month in 
the school term. Of course, that is one reason why we have this 
legislation, to try to work with you in your efforts to improve the 
system. 

We have gotten a great deal from your testimony, Mr. Flynt and 
Dr. Blackwood, and we appreciate the opportunity of having your 
experience and learning of the leadership you are giving to the edu- 

cation of migrant children and migrant adults. 

Mr. Fiynt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wiiit1ams, Is Miss Blanche Crippen, professional assistant 
to Dr. Edgar Fuller, Council of Chief State School Officers, here ? 

You may proceed in any way you care to. 


STATEMENT OF BLANCHE E. CRIPPEN, PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT 
IN THE OFFICE OF THE COUNCIL OF CHIEF OF STATE SCHOOL 
OFFICERS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Miss Crreren. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am Blanche E. C rippen, professional assistant in the office of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, an independent educational 
organization with a staff of three persons here in Washington> This 
office represents the State superintendents and State commissioners of 
all the States and the chief school officers of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and American island dependencies. Dr. Edgar Fuller, 
the executive secretary, asked me to express regrets for his inability 
to be here today. 
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At the recent White House Conference on Children and Youth 
the following resolution was adopted : 

We recommend that departments of education assume responsibility for the 
education of migrant children while they are within their State by providing 
opportunities for uninterrupted education during the regular school sessions, and 
supplementary summer schools to help them reach their proper grade level; 
we further recommend that Federal funds be provided to departments of educa- 
tion for general eduaction and vocational training of migrant children and youth 
in both farm and nonfarm occupations, for basic education and vocational 
training of adult migrants, and for teacher training to meet the special needs 
of migrant children; we further recommend that such funds be allocated ac- 
cording to the density, location, and duration of residence of the migrant popu- 


lation. 

We believe this resolution represents a large majority of informed 
opinion on the problem of educating the e hildren of migratory iabor- 
ers. Legislation along the lines of your bill, Mr. C hairm: an (S. 2864), 
would be a m: ijor step forward, and we favor its enactment. 


SCOPE OF PROBLEM 


The Council of State Governments has estimated that about one- 
tenth of the entire labor force in agriculture is comprised of migrant 
agricultural laborers. The exact number is unknown, but the Council 
of State Governments has estimated the total at more than 800,000 
persons. Half of these are seasonal laborers from Mexico and there 
are some from the British West Indies and Canada, as well as a few 
from Japan and the Philippines. Agreements prohibit or limit the 
number of children from abroad, but do not apply to the 400,000 
domestic migrants. All these except 25,000 Puerto Ricans are inter- 
state workers within continental United States, and the principal 
problem arises from the fact that the children accompany their parents 
as they follow the crops. 

Studies have shown, however, that mobility alone is not the problem. 
Other groups in the population are fully as mobile as agricultural 
laborers. Nor does mobility in and of itself produce personal demor- 
2lization or social disorganization. It is mobility combined with 
unemployment or regular employment, poor education, limited occu- 
pational skills, inadequate housing and inadequate income that is 
devastating to migrant children. These underprivileged children 
have poor influences all about them not enough regular income to 
provide a minimum standard of living: housing that violates human 
requirements for health; lack of privacy; little or no medical care or 
education. Unfortunately, there is also an attitude in most settled 
communities hostile or unfriendly to the poorly clothed, poorly housed, 
unclean and often semi-illiterate laborers who come only to harvest 
the crops. 

We believe it is especially important that education shall begin 
to roll back the disadvantages that exist for the children of these 
migrants. Within a generation or two education could reduce or 
eliminate both the educational and social problems that are now 
perpetuated from generation to generation. 

Studies have shown that the children of these migrants are seldom 
found in schools. When they are, they are likely to be retarded in 
their educational work, unencouraged by the community, and even 
socially rejected by many of their classmates in the school. They 
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are the innocent victims of a social scarring that no child should be 
allowed to suffer. 

Mr. Chairman, these migrant children are interstate travelers for 
whom no single State has yet demonstrated its willingness to assume 
necessary responsibilities. It is therefore a proper matter for Fed- 
eral concern, being in effect interstate commerce in human beings. 
The Nation cannot afford the loss of human resources that is resulting 
from this interstate probiem of migrancy. We congratulate you and 
your colleagues for introducing this legislation and for working to 
enact it, and we hope we can be of some assistance to you. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


raking S. 2864 as a basis for discussion, we find some administra- 
tive details that we would like to have you reconsider. The adminis- 
trative relationships for several of the titles run directly from the 
U.S. Office of Education at the Federal level to the local educational 
agency in the States. The way the bill reads now, the local edu- 

rational agencies make applications directly to the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. Then the Commissioner of Education is given con- 
siderable discretion in deciding what grants, if any, should be made 
to the local district. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to us that the children are so transitory 
that to depend on application from local districts will as a practical 
matter cause many migrant children to be neglected. Local dis- 
tricts will be unprepared to cope with the problems of making 
applications for Federal assistance after the children arrive. We 
strongly believe the State department of education should handle 
the contacts with the Federal oe ernment for this program in each 
State. The State department of education, utilizing its contacts with 
all local school districts, can prepare all districts to receive and 
enroll migrant children. It can keep up with the migrant children 
in matters that no other agency is In a position to handle, such as 
arranging for mobility of the pupil’s scholastic records. 

Therefore, in the definitions of findings and purpose of the act 
(sec. 2) we would suggest that assistance shall be provided to State 
agencies for the reimbursement of local educational agencies for their 
additional expenses in providing education for the children of migrant 
agricultural employees. 

In title I, section 102(a) we would say that the applications for 
school districts should come from the State department ef education 
on behalf of the local educational agencies in the State, and that the 
State department should certify to the U.S. Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion the average daily current expenditures, the enrollments of mi- 
grant children and other data nec cessary to qualify for the Federal 
payments under the act. We recommend this procedure through the 
State departments of education for title 2, because summer schools can 
best be arranged by them. ( The same arrangements are also prefer- 
able for title 3. section 203 (1) and (8), covering planning grants to 
survey the need for summer sessions for children of parents who are 
migrant. agricultural employees; to develop plans for such summer 
sessions; to develop and carry out programs to encourage such mi- 
grant children to attend schoo! during the regular academic vear 
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and during summer sessions; to improve the quality of education of- 
fered such children; and to coordinate the programs for migrant 
children provided under the act. 

We believe the State department of education should be defined in 
the bill, and that it should be made the administrative representative 
of the State for the purposes of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope this legislation will define education of 
eligible migrant children as an educational program to be admin- 
istered i in the schools at the local and State levels. We would appre- 
ciate very much having the school authorities at all levels of govern- 
ment made fully responsible for the program. 


AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Accurate data are difficult to obtain in this field, and the proposed 
legislation is in a sense experimental in nature. However, we believe 
that title I could well authorize an annual appropriation of $3,500,000 
instead of “such amounts as may be necessary,” as it is now worded. 
We suggest that 100 percent of the average daily current expendi- 
tures per public school child should be the measure of the Federal 
payment for each day’s attendance in excess of 5 during the school 
year, rather than 75 percent of the average expenditure per child for 
each day’s attendance in excess of 10. 

We suggest 100 percent instead of 75 percent, because the expendi- 
tures for educ ating migrant children are certain to be at least 50 per- 
cent higher per schoolchild per year of attendance than for regular 
students. The financial incentive to take care of these underprivileged 
schoolchildren should be strong. The influx of migrants for short 
periods brings many we expenditures beyond the regular student 
cost, so there will still be a subsidy by the local school district both 
in money and extra sais ssional effort. Five days is better than 10 
days as a local contribution before reimbursement begins, and perhaps 
reimbursement should be retroactive for the entire period of attend- 
ance once the qualifying period of 5 days attendance has been met. 

Mr. Chairman, we would increase the amount for summer schools 
from $300,000 to $500,000. There will probably be 100 summer schools 
at an average cost of $5,000 each, once the program is underway. 

Under title 3 of S. 2864 there is authorized to be appropriated 
$250,000 annually for each of the 5 fiscal years for planning and 
necessary administrative functions defined in the bill. We believe this 
appropriation is inadequate and suggest that the authorized ceiling 
be $500,000 annually. 

FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Chairman, S. 2864 has no title 4, but Representative Edith 
Green of Oregon has introduced a bill that does (H.R. 9872). It would 
provide for fellowships for teachers of migrant children. We com- 
mend it to you for consideration as an addition to S. 2864, but with 
substantial amendments. In its present form it allows 100 fellow- 
ships for the first year and then 150 fellowships for each of the suc- 
ceeding 3 fiscal years. Instead of 100 fellowships at each of the sopho- 
more, junior, senior, and graduate levels, some of which would run 
for 3 years, we suggest that all these fellowships be for 1 year only. 
This is because young persons anticipating teaching do not need 3 
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years especially to prepare themselves adequately to deal with migrant 
schoolchildrep. If they are already teachers, they can learn as much 
as they need to know in 1 year if they have the will and the heart. to 
get into the education of migrant children. One-year fellowships for 
certified teachers, or for persons who will be able to gain regular cer- 

eee at the end of the fellowship year, would produce “far more 
sachers for the migrant children more effectively and with less delay. 

We would suggest that the appropriation authorized for such fel- 
lowships remain merely “such sums as are necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title,” but we would favor greatly increasing the 
number of fellowships, perhaps to 400 annually for 4 years. 

We favor the stipend of $400 for each dependent, and the reimburse- 
ment of institutions of higher education for their costs as provided by 
H.R. 9872. These incentives are needed for the establishment of 
specialized services in a reasonable number of institutions of higher 
education. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that section 403(a) of H.R. 9872 should 
provide that the State department of education and the institution 
of higher education concerned, rather than the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, should approve the programs in institutions of higher 
education acceptable for holders of the fellowships. The certification 
by the State department of education and the institution of higher 
education that the approved program will prepare teachers to meet 
the specific problems of educating the children of migrant agricul- 
tural employees should be enough to satisfy Federal requirements. We 
helieve State and local responsibility is better than direct Federal 
supervision for this purpose. 

We also believe that the U.S. Commissioner of Education should 
not undertake to see that every aia maintains satisfactory pro- 
ficiency in his studies. Again, this should be a joint function of the 
institution of higher education being attended and the State depart- 
ment of education. The certification by these two agencies to the 
Commissioner of Education that the student’s work is satisfactory 
should be regarded as adequate in connection with the Federal ad- 
ministration of the law. 


DEFINITION OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEE 


Returning to 8. 2864, section 4(1) (4), the term “migrant agricul- 
tural employee” is defined in accordance with the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and a section of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 as— 


On a seasonal or other temporary basis in a State where such individual does 
not maintain a permanent residence. 


Then are added the words— 


* * * for the purposes of this act maintaining a permanent residence shall 
include the ownership of real property by either such individual or the spouse 
of such individual. 

We believe the last sentence should be omitted, and that the ad- 
ministrators of the act at the State level should judge whether the 
children involved are the children of migratory agricultural workers. 
Required nonownership of real property would lead to many unjust 
restrictions, and would add a serious burden of administration. 
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Searching for legal interests in real property in such instances as 
these is a well-nigh hopeless task. 

We also question practicality of the term “migrant agricultural 
employee State” for similar administrative reasons. We prefer the 
provisions of H.R. 9872, which simply omits what we believe is an 
unnecessary and difficult census of total migrant population. 


SPECIAL INCENTIVES NEEDED 


Mr. Chairman, we congratulate you and all Members of the Con- 
gress supporting this legislation. Most of us believe the Federal 
Government should assume a much larger share of the support of 
public elementary and secondary education. We also believe this 
sharing of public school support should be in general terms, so that 
States and local school districts m: uy use Federal funds for the same 
purposes for which their own funds are appropriated. Such general 
Federal support with State and local control of the purposes of 
expenditure is sound, but does not insure solution of the problem 
before us. 

Special legislation is needed because it is doubtful that most States 
and communities, after Federal funds have been granted generally for 
schools, will allocate them so that migrant children will be brought into 
full school membership promptly when they come into the community. 
This is a harsh but a practical judgment. Even substantial Federal 
funds might be absorbed for resident students, leaving the situation 
a newcomers substantially unchanged. The amount proposed by 

S. 2864 and its companion bills is small, but the benefits could be great. 

Giving the public schools financial capacity to educate the migrants, 
in spite of a reluctance among the citizens of many communities to 
take them in, will enable school people to educate them. Not many 
- us believe that children of 9, 10, 11, or 12 years of age should work 
8 or 10 hours each day in the field during the school term. Such 
child labor dolaws State and local school attendance laws as well 
as the child labor laws. The practical problem of educating migrant 
children is such that these laws are not enforced strictly enough for 
the public welfare. The legislation before your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, could lead to much better observance of these laws. 

To breakup the vicious circle that haunts the hobo child is a wonder- 
ful objective. We hope the Congress will recognize the great leader- 
ship you and your colleagues are exercising. and that it will enact 
legislation in this field. When you do, the State department of edu- 
cation and the chief State school officers who direct them will do all 
they can in the States to educate migrant children more effectively. 


EDUCATION OF ADULT MIGRANTS 


We believe that the purposes of S. 2865, providing grants for adult 
education for migrant agricultural employees, could be accomplished 
in an additional section of S. 2864. In‘this section we believe the 
administrative arrangements should be the same as for the compar- 
able sections of S. 2864, because the programs for children and for 
parents and other migrant adults should be coordinated. General 
administration by the State departments of education could achieve 
this coordination and make school and college programs available 
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to migrants of wide ranges of ages and interests. We hope you will 
consider joining S. 2864 and S. 2865 in this manner. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Witutams. Thank you very much, Miss Crippen. Your 
strong support is most welcome, indeed, and your constructive sug- 
gestions we have noted with interest and certainly will consider very 
carefully. 

Dealing first with your last point, « combining the adult education 
with the other bill, we see a real problem in adult education. It can- 
not be done in the formal setting that can be used for the youngster. 
There is the schoolhouse and if resources are available and the in- 
centive is there in the community and in the migrant family, why, the 
youngster can fit into the group that is going to school, you see; but 
we have ian advised that the migrant adult will not get into this 
formal situation of coming to school. As Mr. Flynt and Dr. Black- 
wood indicated, you have to get this adult education as catch as catch 

‘an, between that period during sundown and sunrise. It is very 
diffe ult. 

We have learned recently from people who have worked very closely 
in this field of migrant people, for instance, Julian Griggs down in 
Florida—l’ve forgotten exactly how he expressed it, but if there is 
going to be any meaningful adult education and learning in the farm 
group, why, really concerned people are going to have to reach out, 
actually go to migrant workers, for we cannot get them to come to a 
schoolhouse. It is a very dicult problem. I think it would be best 
as separate effort, because it is so different. 

Miss Crippen. Our point is that in the adminstrative arrangement 
the adult education system in practically all of the States is part of 
the public school system. 

Senator WititaMs. I realize that. This is their hometown. Even 
that is hard. This is for settled people. But even then these adult 
education programs founder. It is hard to get people to come, par- 
ticularly those who have never been in schoolhouses, and those are 
the people we are talking about here. 

Miss Crippen. Yes. We would not deny the difficulty of the prob- 
lem. It would seem to us that it would be a cleaner administrative 
plan to administer both at the same time, since they both would be 
within the same school system. The methods, of course, of handl- 
ing—— 

Senator Witi1ams. We would hand the responsibility over to an- 
other arm of Government. 

Mr. Buackwe i. In the program for adult education, the actual 
sponsor would be a local education agency or an institution of higher 
education, the U.S. Commissioner of Education would be at the top 
of this structure. 

Is it your belief now that the State department of education should 
be put in between the U.S. Office of Education and the local sponsors ? 
Is that your suggestion ? 

Miss Crippen. Our policy is that any Federal program should be 
administered through the State department of education. We prefer 
that to direct contacts from the U.S. Commissioner of Education to 
the local school system. We believe it is always preferable to utilize 
the State educational agency and we would, I believe, prefer that in 
your adult education program the same policy be followed. 
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Mr. Biackweti. Then you are specifically suggesting that instead 
of the application to the U.S. Office of Education ‘from the local educa- 
tional agency or the institution of higher education, the application 
first be made to the State department of education; and they will 
consider the various applications within the State and then make a 
further application to the U.S. Office of Education ? 

Miss Cripren. Yes, or going from the other direction, the localities 
or institutions would apply to the States and the States would apply 
to the Federal Government for assistance on behalf of the local 
agencies. 

Mr. Birackwetu. And the State would make an initial determination 
on all of the applications made to it? 

Miss Crreren. Yes. 

Mr. Birackwett. And pass on to the Federal Government those that 
they found most satisfactory ¢ 

Miss Crippen. Yes, that is the way most of the Federal programs 
of education are now administered. It is more workable that way, 
we feel, and it gives the proper legal agency the responsibility for 
making these priority decisions. 

One other point I would like to make here. Adults are part of 
the families of migrant children. If the public schools or the State 
educational system administering the public school are responsible for 
one program, we feel they should be responsible for another. 

Mr. Brackwer.u. The method that you are suggesting would perhaps 
tend to bring the State departments of ae ation into closer contact 
with the program, there might be more real interest in advance plan- 
ning in the adult education program if they had this very important 
function in the overall plan. 

Miss Crippen. Yes, we feel they should be involved in the admin- 
istration of the adult education program, the teacher training or fel- 
lowship programs, the summer sessions, and the regular school term 
session. 

In that way you will be using existing administrative machinery 
which is the most effective coordinating educational machinery in 
the State. 

Mr. Biackwe i. They are bypassed by the method now contained 
in the bill. 

Miss Cripren. Exactly. 

Mr. Biackwett. There is no responsibility on them for this part 
of the program and of course without having direct responsibility 
there is not nearly the likelihood of a continuing interest on the part 
of the officials in the State department of education. 

Miss Crippen. That is true. Not only that, but it has been our 
experience that the best way to assure State and local control of 
education is to operate programs of this kind through the established 
legal agency responsible for the education in that State. 

‘Senator Winrtams. We have heard this view expressed not only in 
connection with this program but in Federal assistance to education 
in the States in general—I know that educators agree with you—that 
this is the most effective way to deal with this. 

We will analyze our legislation here in your terms to see whether 
some changes can be made. 
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The fellowship program that Congresswoman Green has introduced 
in the House deals with fellow ships for the teachers of grade school 
children, does it not ? 

Miss Crippen. I believe so, Senator. 

Senator Wixtui1AMs. I would think that most of these youngsters we 
hope will be included right into the regular school, that there won't 
be teachers of migrant children and teachers of perm: anent children. 
1 am not quite sure of the purpose here of the fellowship program 
within an educational program for migrant children. 

Miss Crippen. I believe the feeling is that migrants are such a spe- 
cial social group that they require a special kind of attention in the 
classroom. It is almost in the area of social welfare, and most teach- 
ers are not equipped to handle the real social problems that accompany 
an influx of migrants into their classrooms. 

The fellowships, as I understand it, are to broaden the experience 
of the teachers and give them a more comprehensive understanding 
of the social problem and to point out some of the things that they 
can do to help migrants that they would not need to do for the regular 
student. 

Senator Wiiurams. Are you familiar with the fellowship program? 

Miss Cripren. I know the general ideas of it; yes. 

Senator WitttaMs. Is it special training for regular teachers? 

Miss Crreren. Our recommendation is that the fellowships be given 
for certified teachers or teachers who will be certified within a year, 
and that the fellowships run for 1 year. So you would be giving 
special training for 1 year which would, we feel, give them w hat they 
need to work with the migrants. 

I believe Mrs. Green’s bill was a little different, and we would like 
it to be amended according to our thinking. Her bill would provide 
up to 4 years’ training for teachers, and we believe that is too much. 

Senator WILLIAMs. a would agree with you offhand. You know, 
the real problem here is the family that moves into a community for 
3 or 4 weeks. Those youngsters we hope will be taken into the school 
just for that period and then move on, and we would like to see them 
in the schools at the next stop. 

But the teacher, I would think, would have to be the regular teacher. 
Offhand, a 4-year program for this, I think, would be inordinate in 
terms of the problem, the very brief stay of the youngsters in school. 

Miss Crieren. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I believe the purpose of the 
fellowships is not to train teachers to teach in special schools or to 
teach in special classrooms, but to train teachers in an area where 
migrants will be to do her regular work and to be prepared to help the 
migrants when they arrive. 

Senator Witu1aMs. The thought occurs to me that maybe the fellow- 
ships for teachers would be better applied to those who will be teaching 
the adults. This is pioneering. We do not have the experience, we do 
not have the method yet, and we certainly do not have the professional 
people to undertake this job of fundamental education for adults. 

I wonder what your feeling is on that, the availability of profes- 
sional people who could undertake the monumental task of adult edu- 
cation of migrant people. 

Miss Crreren. It would seem that the training of teachers should 
not be limited to either or—I would think that it would be equally 
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valuable for teachers of elementary and public schools as well as for 
teachers of adult education. If you feel that they would help more 
in adult education, I believe our statement would still apply and that 
we would approve of that. 

Senator Wititams. I just want to get a little description of the 
organization that vou are speaking for, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. Will you describe this organization, what it is, 
where the money comes from ? 

Miss Crippen. I will be very glad to. The title, “Council of Chief 
State School Officers,” which is a tongue twister, is a compromise in 
terminology between State commissioners of education, State super- 
intendents of education, superintendents of free schools, directors of 
education, or whatever they happen to be called in each of the 50 
States and the island dependencies. 

The term was agreed upon because chief State school officers de- 
scribes all of them. Each of them is legally responsible for the educa- 
tion in his State. Each administers the State aid program and is re- 
sponsible for many other matters in the State agencies. 

We represent them here in Washington. We attempt to make their 
needs known in proposed programs such as this, and we keep them in- 
formed on things going on in Washington. 

We have. as my statement indicates, a very small staff. 

Senator Wiriu1aMs. Three people? 

Miss Crrpren. Three. Dr. Fuller, executive secretary, who could 
not be here this morning. myself, and one other. 

Senator Wirutams. All of the States are members of this organiza- 
tion, or at least the chief State school officer is a member? 

Miss Crirpren. Yes. 

Senator Witu1AMs. Is tuis private or public? Do the States con- 
tribute to this organization ? 

Miss Crreren. Our financial support comes from the States. They 
are each assessed according to the amount of money spent for public 
education in their State. We have a minimum and a maximum assess- 
ment. The larger States such as California and New York, pay the 
maximum, and our smaller dependencies, such as the Virgin Tslands 
and Guam, pay the minimum. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Is your organization a public or private associa- 
tion ? 

Miss Crreren. We are an independent corporation made up only of 
the chief State school officers. 

Senator Wiu1AMs. Is their membership mandatory ? 

Miss Crippen. They are ex officio members. We consider them 
members as soon as they go into office. Some of them are elected, some 
are appointed by the State board of education, some are appointed by 
the Governor. 

Senator Wiit1aMs. I mean their membership in your body. 

Miss Criepen. That is what I mean, Senator. As soon as he be- 
comes a chief State school officer, we put him on our membership list 
and begin to serve him—whether he asks for it or not—and whether he 
pavs or not. 

Senator Wiitrams. And whether he pays or not? 
Miss Crippen. Yes. 
Senator WiixtAMs. Is New Jersey paid up ? 
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Miss Cripren. Yes, sir. And we think very highly of Commissioner 
Raubinger of New Jersey. 

Senator Winiiams. Good. 

Well, we are very grateful to receive your very constructive state- 
ment. Thank you very much. 

Senator Wiitu1ams. Mary Condon, assistant secretary of rural edu- 
cation of the National Education Association. 

Welcome to our discussion. 


STATEMENT OF MARY CONDON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF RURAL 
EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Miss Connon. Thank you. 

I want to thank the members of the committee for the opportunity of 
apearing here representing the Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association. My name is Mary Condon, assist- 
ant secretary of the Department of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association. Dr. Howard A. Dawson, executive secretary 
of the Department of Rural Education has requested me to present 
our organization’s views. I appreciate this opportunity to appear be- 
fore the committee and present the views of the members of our asso- 
ciation on S. 2864 and S. 2865. 

The concern we have for better educational opportunity for the chil- 
dren of migrant agricultural workers has been a continuing one for 
many years. Weare aware of the earnest efforts of some communities, 
and of private and public agencies to meet the educational needs of 
these children. We are also tragically aware that even the best of 
those commendable efforts is woefully inadequate to cope with the 
problem to be met. 

Without any reasonable doubt these children are clearly a national 
responsibility. It is morally as well as economically essential that 
the National Government recognize its obligation to this forgotten 
segment of our citizenry. 

Basically, the legislation being considered here today is sound. 
We do, however, have some suggestions for the committee’s considera- 
tion which we believe will better meet the objective of the proposals 
before the committee. 

(1) The definition of “migrant agricultural worker” in S. 2864 
(sec. 3, par. (2), p. 2) is too restrictive. The family which lives in an 
old tarpaper shack in lower Florida, for example, could not be counted 
even though they are working in the strawberry fields near Tampa, 
hundreds of miles away and may be “at home” only 1 month out of the 
year. The very size of such States as Florida, Texas, California, 
Colorado, and others where the migrant problem is most acute makes 
the definition as presently written unrealistic. 

Also the philosophy of using ownership of property as a condition 
for the right to educational opportunity has st a de implications. 
Historically, the ownership of property has been consistently rejected 
in this country as a criteria for full citizenship rights, of which educa- 
tion is one. We realize the difficulty in defining “migrants” which 
faces the committee, but we do not believe that the definition as noted 
is practical or fair. 
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(2) The administration of these proposed educational programs for 
migrant children and adults does not provide for involvement of the 
State education agencies. As written, the bills provide for the Federal 
Government to deal directly with local school systems, bypassing the 
legally responsible State agencies. Much of the work involved in 
meeting the needs of the migrant children can be better done at the 
State rather than the Federal level: records will be more accurate, 
and there will be no necessity for further expansion of the U.S. Office 
of Education staff. This isan important point. 

We believe the insertion of the language “through the legally con- 
stituted State education agency” in S. 2864, section 2, page 2, line 7, 
after the word “agencies” . before the word “in” will el: arify this point. 

In S. 2864, page 6, section 102(a), line 7, insert “with the approval 
of the State education agency” after the word “State”, before the 
words “the Commissioner” 

On page 6, section 102(b) language to prohibit sole determination 
on the part of the Commissioner as to payment dates should be in- 
serted. The various States have different fiscal calendars. The Fed- 
eral agency should make payments to the States in accord with the 
individual State's fiscal sy stem, not at the convenience of the Federal 
agency. Unless this point is cleared up there appears to be the op- 
portunity for Federal control which should be guarded against. 

We suggest that State plans should be prov ided for in this instance. 
Such plans should provide for auditing of local educational agencies 
by the State agency; the Federal officials should not have direct con- 

tact with local school authorities. They should deal only with the 
State officials whose responsibilities for the proper management of 
the program at the local level are clearly defined in State laws. 

Senator Witttams. I wonder if you could pause there. Are you 
familiar with the impacted area legislation ? 

Miss Connon. Yes, sir; the one flaw in that law is that it goes 
directly from the Federal Government to the local school system. But 
as a former State superintendent of public instruction and onetime 
president of the Chief State School Officers Association—which I am 
so proud that Miss Crippin represented so well 

Senator Wriii1Ams. Where was that? 

Miss Connon. Montana. We had migrants, Federal impact, and 
Indians and everything else. The big problem with Public Laws 815 
and 874 is that they operate directly to the local district from the 
Federal Government. As a matter of practical application i in most 
States voluntarily the local people come in and ask the State depart- 
ment of education to help them because they are not sufficiently ex- 
perienced usually to handle this kind of problem. Actually, we were 
doing much of the work but technically we are not necessarily expected 
to. This has become the situation in many places. The importance 
of that law was such, and the necessity for it so great that while there 
was an objection to the pattern of going from ‘the Federal Govern- 
ment direct to the local district, we did not want to make it strong 
enough to impair the possibility of passage of the act. 

It is improbable that Public Law 815 or 874 will be amended. We 
are not going to fuss about that because it is one of the best laws in 
the books except for this flaw. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Thank you. 
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Miss Convon. (3) Section 102(a), page 6, lines 13 and 14, provides 
that reimbursement to the local school district begins on the 11th day 
of the child’s attendance. In other words, a child would have to attend 
school in any community for 2 weeks before being counted for the 
purposes of this act. Actually, in many communities 2 weeks is a long 
time for continuous residence of a migrant family. We strongly urge 
that 5 days’ attendance be the maximum required before a child is 
counted, and after 5 days of attendance, payment be made retroactive 
to the first day the child attended. We believe that this is really the 
intent of the provision, but that the present language is ambiguous. 
As written, the law would discourage rather than encourage districts 
to enroll these transient children. 

(4) We believe a commendable addition to the basic bill would be 
a title IV to provide for scholarships for teachers, as well as grants to 
States for inservice training programs for teachers. Teachers of 
migrant children do need special skills and understandings. The 
stipends proposed need not be large. There is great need now for 
special teachers in the education of migrant children. This need will 
increase as more school districts find it possible, under the provisions 
of this basic legislation, to extend their services to these children. 

We believe that this type of teacher education is essential to the 
success of any program for the migrant children. We would suggest 
that a teacher training provision can be made even more effective if 
broadened to provide grants to States for short-term inservice training 
programs for teachers presently employed in communities which 
experience a migrant impact. 

Concerning S. 2865, 1 have discussed this bill with the staff of the 
Public School Adult Educators Association of the NEA. The execu- 
tive secretary, Mr. Robert Luke, has requested me to inform the com- 
mittee that S. 2865 is the type of legislation their membership will 
support. We suggest that the committee reconsider the definition of 
migrant in this bill for the same reasons as I have defined in the part 
of my testimony relative to S. 2865 and S. 2864. Also the adult 
education program should involve the State departments of education 
as previously suggested. 

I trust the committee will not think us presumptuous for making 
the suggestions we have noted today. I want to thank the distin- 
guished chairman and the committee for their concern for these unfor- 
tunate victims of our unbalanced agricultural economy. We look 
forward to the day, as I am sure do the majority of those concerned 
with migrant problems, when there will be no migrants. There are 
many fronts on which to fight, such as extension of minimum wage 
and child labor laws to these people and the termination of Public 
Law 78 with its depressing effect on the family farmer as well as 
domestic agricultural labor. In the meantime, the basic step in this 
direction is national attention to the education of the children and 
adults whose lot seems to be that of wanderers on the face of this land, 
excluded from its bounty which depends so much on their labor. 

Senator Wiiz1ams. Thank you very much, Miss Condon. I think 
that final statement is certainly true. With respect to the programs 


for people in this country, social and economic programs, the migrants 
have been left out of them all. 
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Miss Connon. This is the strongest argument, I think, in behalf 
of some realistic national attention. Study and research and all that 
has been going on is fine but this is not doing anything now for the 
poor little migrant child that is practical. 

I am definitely convinced that it is not a problem for the State 
or local communities. 

I know how impossible it is for them to do the job that must be 
done. The main reason for this is that it is so clearly a national 
responsibility. I agree with the statement that Miss Crippin made 
that all children have a right to some more attention than they are 
getting from the Federal Government as far as educational oppor- 
tunities are concerned but particularly these children do because the 
Federal Government by specific intent excludes their families from 
protection of minimum wage legislation and forces them into a further 
depressed situation. 

The parents do not have an opportunity to get the protection that 
other workers get from this Government. The Federal Government 
has the specific policy of importing the Mexican worker, which 
depresses the income of the domestic worker and keeps down his wages. 
This is an action on the part of the Federal Government that further 
disadvantages the migrant. 

The third thing is that they are excluded from child labor laws 
which I think is inexcusable. Child labor laws do not extend to 
agriculture. So by specific action in these three instances, and I 
might say in a more general way the recent national policies for agri- 
culture have increased the number of migrant workers by forcing 
small family farmers into this migrant stream. Here are four ways 
in which the Federal Government has worked to the disadvantage 
of these people and clearly it has the responsibility partly to make 
up for this unfair treatment by giving them an opportunity for an 
education.so that they can ultimately get out of this mess that they 
are in. 

Senator Witttams. You were the State director of education in 
Montana ? 

Miss Connon. Sir, I was State superintendent of public instrue- 
tion. I held the same position as Commissioner Ranbonger does in 
New Jersey. 

Senator Wiii1ams. In Montana are construction and operating 
costs of public schools financed by local property taxes? 

Miss Connon. The operation and maintenance costs are shared on 
a formula between the local district, the county government, and the 
State. The intent was for 3314 percent share each wa vy. It does not 
work out that way. The State appropriation is never adequate to 
assume the 3314 percent, and local property taxes must make up the 
State’s deficiency. Technically, however, operation and maintenance 
is divided among the three areas of government. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. What three? 

Miss Conpon. The local school district, the county government and 
the State. As far as school construction is concerned this is com- 
pletely a responsibility of the local district. 

This is true I think in 26 States. I am guessing, that may be a 
little high. But there are over 20 States in ‘the same situation. 

Senator Wiu1ams. Any way, the schools are built and maintained 
on the basis of taxation of residents of the State of Montana. 
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Miss Connon. That is right. Many States have residence require- 
ments. They define the person who is permitted to go to school as 
a resident. We have had some difficulty—and we w orked it out co- 
operatively—but children who live on ranches in eastern Montana go 
to school in North Dakota. We swap them back and forth across the 
border, and send tuition money back and forth. It is a problem, but 
not insurmountable in these isolated instances. 

Senator Wiitiams. In many areas the public schools are built and 
run to the extent of over 90 percent on the basis of local property tax? 

Miss Convon. That is right. 

Senator Wiiurams. I would judge that there are not many com- 
munities that are not almost at their ceiling of financial resources 
for the operation of their regular schools. I know in my State the 
schools are run on the basis of the property tax in our towns. This 
being true and also being aware of the fact that the schools are hard 
pressed for resources, unbeliev ably hard pressed because of these lim- 
ited tax resources, in a way it is no wonder to me that a community 
that suddenly has dumped upon it a migrant community for a very 
brief while, just does not have the money to gear up for a very brief 
period. The result is that they run from their responsibility. 

It is their responsibility, no doubt, but they don’t have the resources 
and there is every incentive to escape the responsibility. 

Miss Conpon. I can think of friends of mine who are local school 
administrators, of teachers who are in communities that have a 
migrant impact. They have a strong sense of guilt, of failing in 
moral and ethical responsibility because they are not doing what they 
wish they could—but it is physically and fiscally impossible because 
the school budget is fixed for a whole year. Depending on how big 
the crop is, what the rain does to it, what the market value is, it is 
completely vague. It is impossible to determine how many children 
may or may not be there. 

You can hardly get a tax agency to provide leeway in the school 
budget on the odd chance that the migrants might or might not come, 
Then when they come there is this” impact and there is no money 
in thé budget. That is why it is such a necessary thing that the pro- 
gram that you and the members of the committee are suggesting 
be enacted. 

Senator Witi1ams. The money we have in our bills here is vital 
for the success of a program for education of migrant children and 
adults. Don’t you think that is true? 

Miss Connon. Yes. The amount is modest almost to the point 
of peanuts as you stated. But I think until we get started and know 
from experience how much we need this is a good way to go about it. 
The original grants for some other bills that are well accepted now, 
thinking of 815 and 874, were extremely modest. But as the educa- 
tional ey ween and economic and social benefit of this migrant 
program becomes apparent and the inherent justice of the program 
becomes accepted, then you can evaluate more accurately in the future 
what funds will be needed. 

At the same time, as I said, and I always must reiterate this, we 
must look forward to the day when there will not be migrants, when 
the economic situation will be such, scientific developments in agri- 
culture and so forth will be such that the crop pickers will be those 
persons who can live in one place and operate in a specific area this 
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way and that they can have a family life which will be normal; but 
this is not going to happen within the next few years, we know. 

Senator Wiiiiams. That is right. We talk about a Federal pro- 
gram for education, we talk about a temporary program, I am sure. 

Miss Connon. Yes, of course, if the migrant goes “out of business” 
he is like anybody else, he is not a migrant any more. 

Senator Witirams. Right. We are working in that direction. 
Thank you very much, Miss Condon. 

Miss Connon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator WiiiraMs. Mrs. James Irwin, member of the Public Affairs 
Committee of the Board, YWCA. You are a loyal friend of our 
migrant worker programs. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JAMES W. IRWIN, MEMBER OF THE NA- 
TIONAL BOARD OF THE YWCA OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Irwin. Yes, | would like to express our appreciation for the 
opportunity of being here and for the fact that your committee has 
been established. We were so pleased with that fact that as soon 
as it was set up we sent out a newsletter, a large portion of which 
newsletter was devoted to the committee and to its plans for hearings 
in different parts of the country. 

Letters were written to State members and local associations alert- 
ing them to the hearings and it is for the opportunity offered these 
members in various parts of the country and for my own privilege 
of being here that I want to express our appreciation. 

I am a member of the National Board of the YWCA of the United 
States of America and a member of its Public Affairs Committee. 


I present this statement on behalf of the National Board of the 


YWCA. 

It is the purpose of my testimony to emphasize the need for im- 
proved educational opportunities for migrant agricultural employees 
and their children as provided for in legislation proposed by the 
chairman of this subcommittee. 

Our statement is based on the Christian purpose of the YWCA, 
its conscious effort to bring into an inclusive fellowship women and 
girls from all cultural and social groupings, its traditional position 
that the Federal Government should give financial assistance to the 
States to equalize educational opportunity, and a continuing concern 
for the plight of migratory agricultural laborers. 

The YWCA has declared its purpose to be “to build a fellowship 
of women and girls devoted to the task of realizing in our common 
life those ideals of personal and social living to which. we are com- 
mitted by our faith as Christians.” This is a belief inthe intrinsic 
worth of every human being and a commitment to work toward rais- 
ing standards of living and deepening the quality of life where human 
values are threatened. 

It is one of the YWCA’s basic convictions that adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for all people are essential to the growth of indi- 
viduals to their fullest potential and consequently to the welfare of 
the community and the Nation. For over 35 years the statements 
of YWCA national conventions have reflected their belief that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility for education. Successive 
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national conventions have voted to include in the YWCA national 
public affairs program an item which declares we will— 

Continue to work for the Federal aid to public education to enable States to 
offer equal educational opportunities to all persons * * * 

For over a quarter of a century YWCA national conventions have 
expressed their concern for the plight of the agricultural worker. 


The national public affairs program includes an item stating that we 
will— 


Continue to work for measures to raise the living levels of migrant workers 
and their families including better educational opportunities. 

In communities where local YWCA’s have sought to serve the 
youth of migrant families they have become acutely aware of the 
lack of education among the children and adults alike and the in- 
adequacy of the educ ational facilities for them. The facts about the 
educational situation as they apply to migrant farmworkers are well 
documented by others. Much of this documentation can be sup- 
ported by our local YWCA staff and volunteers who have worked 
cooperatively with church and other community groups to help with 
short-term summer educational programs and similar efforts to fill 
the educational gaps in the lives of children of migrant families. 

I think I might digress here just a moment to say that I think we 
are cooperating with one of the projects mentioned as being con- 
ducted by the consumer groups. 

It is our conviction that every young person needs to have a sense 
of belonging and of being a participant in meaningful activity. The 
chief victims of the loneliness which results from lack of community 
roots are the children and young people who are deprived of the sense 
of belonging to something and who are prevented from participating 
in those community activities which are so important to their growth 
and development as persons and citizens in a democracy. 

The efforts of the YWCA and other voluntary organizations to in- 
elude migrant youth in clubs and activities have highlighted the need 
for some adequate educational opportunities. One of our YWCA 
staff members writes: 

We have had a real concern about the junior and senior high school girls in 
the migrant camps in our county. We wanted them to have the benefit of our 
Y-Teen activities and during the period they were in the local schools we made 
every effort to include them in our club program. 

We wanted them to be members of our regular clubs and not in separate 
groups but we found it very difficult to establish any common basis for participa- 
tion. Their limited educational background was a real handicap. It made it 
hard for them to communicate with the other club members and they felt sensi- 
tive about their limitations. It’s difficult to see how we can really help these 
girls have a real feeling of belonging when they come with two strikes against 
them, that of a short time in the school and a very limited educational equipment. 

Another association reports that they have had some migrant girls 
in their club. When these girls move on to other areas they are given 
a Y-Teen membership card to help them make a contact with a Y -Teen 
Club in the next community. As the staff member was explaining 
this to a girl who was on her way with her family to another part of 
the country, the girl took the card eagerly but looked at it wistfully 
and said, “I guess I won’t get to go to school in the next place.” 

Such examples make us acutely aware of the need for adequate 
educational opportunities for children of migrant farm families. No 
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matter how hard voluntary agencies try, they cannot dispel the sense 
of isolation a girl feels either in a group or outside of it when she is 
aware that she doesn’t “fit.” Our experience as a group work agency 
makes us know that the essential ingredient is an education that is up 
to the standard of education provided for other children. 

Our experience also indicates that there are good educational oppor- 
tunities in some communities but when girls say too frequently “I 
guess I won’t be going to school there,” we know that there are too 
many places where little or no schooling is possible. 

It is well known, moreover, that the “educational level of parents 
and their interest in schooling is a major factor in the education of 
youth. Ample testimony has been provided this subcommittee on the 
need for practical education for the migrant farmworkers themselves. 

A major activity of hundreds of YWCA’s is adult education. This 
program includes a range of classes from basic English and elemen- 
tary homemaking to foreign languages and investments. It draws 
participation from every walk of life, and its vitality is evidence 
of the eagerness of adults voluntarily to seek education when it is 
available to them. 

Our major experience in migrant camps, however, has been in the 
area of providing recreational activities for young people and in 
cooperating with churchwomen in conducting educational classes. 
Over the years the sense of frustration about how limited this educa- 
tional program is and the need for more understanding of how to 
work effectively with migrant youth and their families come through 
repeatedly in reports. 

A YWCA volunteer, a professional teacher, who was teaching in 
a voluntary school project in a migrant camp, remarked that she 
thought she was helpful in a limited way but. it seemed like such a 
drop in the bucket compared with the great need and opportunity. 
She said she felt that despite her teacher training she did not. have 
the special skill and knowledge that would make her effective in 
teaching children of migrant laborers. 

Any group work agency knows that it cannot give effective service 
without trained personnel. Our experience indicates, too, that spe- 
cial skill is required to work with adults and youth from the less priv- 
ileged sectors of the population. It seems to us vital, therefore, that 
whatever legislation is enacted carry provision for training personnel 
in these particular skills to an extent that the total number of trained 
teachers will be increased. 

We speak not only as a national group but as a member of an inter- 
national body which works in 70 countries and territories. A very 
large portion of world YWCA work is basic education for girls and 
women who have not had free access to education. Participation 
in such projects through the world YWCA mutual service plan enables 
us to speak with considerable understanding of the need for special 
training in a field which is clearly related “to the legislation under 
consideration by this committee. 

Senator Wiiirams. Mrs. Irwin, I want to say that the committee 
is honored to have the privilege of having you here speaking for the 
YWCA and we are very grateful for the warm support which grows 
out of real experience with migrant youngsters and adults. “That 
was a very, very fine statement. I want to congratulate you for it. 
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Mrs. Irwin. We are appreciative of all your efforts. We are sin- 
cerely hopeful that legislation will come out of these hearings. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you. I have just one other observation. 
I have never been in a committee that has had the YWCA supporting 
the legislation. I think this will be very, very helpful to our efforts 
here to get these ideas accepted. May I say that the Migrant Labor 
Subcommittee of which I am chairman has been in many States. 
We have not had an opportunity to observe the YWCA program in 
many of these States. 

Now, we do have on the proposed agenda for the committee this 
summer a trip to California. I wonder if you could determine where 
the YWCA has programs for young people and adults in California? 
If possible, we would like to drop by and observe your work at first- 
hand. Will you supply that? : 

Mrs. Irwin. Yes. There is very interesting work in southern Cali- 
fornia, in Los Angeles, in San Diego—that part of the State—and 
then we have some excellent programs around the bay area in San 
Francisco, various parts of the State. 

Senator Wititams. If you could check out those localities and con- 
tact Mr. Blackwell, we will do our best to drop by to see firsthand 
what you are doing. 

Mrs. Irwin. If you have a hearing, we will be very happy to have 
some of our people appear. 

Senator Wituiams. We will certainly have that noted and be sure 
to advise you of where we will be and when we will be there so that 
your folks may have an opportunity to come in and give us the bene- 
fits of your experience and views. 

Mrs. Irwin. Thank you so much. 

Senator WititiaMs. It is our privilege to hear from Mr. Reuben L. 
Johnson, National Farmers’ Union. We are glad to welcome you to 
this subcommittee on this occasion. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN L. JOHNSON, NATIONAL FARMERS’ 
UNION 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much, Senator Williams. It is a 
pleasure for me to be here to present the views of my organization to 
the subcommittee regarding S. 2864 and S. 2865. The provisions of 
these bills are fully consistent with the action taken at our most recent 
Farmers’ Union convention in March of this year and with other 
statements we have made before the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Members of the subcommittee are familiar with 
farm areas and are therefore as familiar as we are with the extent to 
which the price support levels set by the executive branch have re- 
duced prices received by the farmer and the disastrous effect that this 
has had upon the net income of farm families. 

The prices received by farmers since 1951 have dropped 20 per- 
cent. The farm parity ratio has dropped 27 percent. Total family 
net income has dropped 37 percent from 1951 to the first quarter an- 
nual rate of 1960 (from $16.3 billion to $10.3 billion). 

The ownership of real and personal property does not constitute an 
accurate measurement of ability to pay under the present tax struc- 
ture of local and State government. By far a more equitable means 
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of financing education would involve the Federal income tax base. 
Both Senate and House of Representatives have now recognized this 
fact in the enactment of S. 8 and H.R. 10128, respectively. Since 
taxes levied on real and personal property are the major sources of 
revenue from which education costs are paid in the rural farm States 
we want to assure you that the action of the Congress to provide Fed- 
eral assistance to States for educational use has the support of farmers 
generally. 

It is our desire to cooperate fully with the committee in the con- 
sideration of legislation to aid rural communities with educational 
problems. We are fully in support of the provisions of 8. 2864 and 
S. 2865. However, Mr. Chairman, we would like to support the sug- 
gestions concerning these bills made by Miss Mary Condon, assistant 
secretary of the Department of Rural Education for the National 
Education Association, specifically in those paragraphs Nos. 1 through 
4 of her statement to the subcommittee. 

Senator Wituiams. We are very grateful, as we have said before, 
Mr. Johnson, for your assistance on these problems. We have had 
a lot. of support, a lot of constructive ideas advanced here this morn- 
ing. You are intimately associated with the farm community in your 
representative capacity. The Subcommittee on Migratory Labor was 
in Florida last week where we had the opportunity of talking to many 
farmers and growers, their representatives and associations of one 
kind or another, and it was interesting there that they volunteered— 
it was a general field trip—views on housing and education as well as 
advancing their ideas on wages and child labor. 

There was 100 percent support for the education principles ex- 
pressed in this bill down from all of the farm community. I gather 
you keep the score 100 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. I am glad to hear that, Mr. Chairman. I think that 
farmers are very strong proponents of education and have been 
through the years. I think that is reflected in the educational services 
which are provided to farmers through vocational agriculture depart- 
ments, the land-grant college system, and the extension service. 

As a former vocational agricultural teacher, I know that depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture do a great deal of work with adults. 
I had a local advisory committee when I taught vocational agriculture. 

Senator Witi1ams. Where was that? 

Mr. Jounson. Georgia. I had 5 members of the local school board 
appoint one other representative e each and these 10 men helped me 
write my program of work each year. I know how busy teachers of 
vocational agriculture can be, particularly if they are doing work 
with adults. I am not sure that they will have time to get. into the 
adult migrant education field, but I will say this: The ty pe of peo- 
ple that ‘work in the vocational agriculture field locally would cer- 
tainly make excellent people to work with adult migrants. I men- 
tion this for the consideration of the subcommittee as you think about 
the drafting of language of this bill which would determine just how 
the program would be administered at the State and local level. 

Senator Witiiams. What kind of farm vocational training do you 
have in mind? What does that entail ? 

Mr. Jounson. The teacher of vocational agriculture usually has 
three groups with which he works. He works with a group of boys 
of high school age in agriculture training. These boys carry on 
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projects on their farms and their educational work in the classroom 
revolves around these home projects. 

Then he works with a gr ‘oup of young farmers. There are not too 
many of them these days, Senator Willams, but these young farmers 

come up through vocational agricultural training in high school most 
likely. After they have graduated to the farm, they continue to work 
with local departments of vocational agriculture as well as with other 
local sources of information in securing the information they need in 
the operation of their farms. 

Then he works with a group of adults in most States. As training 
for all this, he is a graduate of a land-grant college where he has an 
opportunity to study both the educational approach to agricultural 
problems, the presenting of material to farmers, and as well as the 
technical side of agriculture. 

L might point out, too, Mr. Chairman, that the on-home farm train- 
ing program for veterans furnishes another approach to administra- 
tion of an adult program for migrants that you might want to look at. 

Senator WittiaMs. I missed that. 

Mr. Jornson. The on-farm training program for veterans fur- 
nishes another administrative approach which you may want to look 
at_ in terms of establishing the procedure under which you would 
administer such a program. The veterans’ program has been operated 
in cooperation with the State education agencies. State-approval 
agencies were established to review the educational institutions offer- 
ing training for veterans. 

T know in my teaching experience where we have had instructors of 
veterans, they met in the vocational agriculture department. The 
county school superintendent was the administrator in our county of 
this program. He in turn, dealt with the State educational depart- 
ment. As I recall, that was the administrative procedure. It worked 
well for veterans and it seems to me that this would be a very appro- 
priate way to set up and administer an educational program for 
migrants. However the program is administered it ought to be de- 
signed so that there is no chance of losing the identity of the limited 
amount of funds provided in 8. 2865. It ought to be designed so that 
the funds will be spent to do the job which the subcommittee has in 
mind—that is, to provide training fie the adult migrants. 

Senator WiiiiamMs. I am glad you have given us this advice. 
Frankly, the administrative problem here of the adult portions of our 
educational program is brandnew and presents some real problems. 
I think we have to examine the analogous situation and see if we can- 
not get any help there. I think I have nothing further, Mr. Johnson. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Witiiams. Rev. Galen R. Weaver, we welcome you here. 


STATEMENT OF REV. GALEN R. WEAVER, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF MIGRANT WORK OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES, DIVISION OF HOME MISSIONS 


Reverend Weaver. Mr. Chairman, I feel on behalf of the National 
Council of Churches I ought to interpolate a paragraph first of all 
of appreciation for the work of the Subcommittee on Migrayt Labor 
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of which you have been chairman and the hearings across the country 
which have in a totally new fashion highlighted the problems of a 
group of people who have been terribly neglected through many, 
many years, we feel. I just want to express our appreciation. 

Senator Wittiams. They have not been neglected by your people. 
That has been discovered quickly. 

Reverend Weaver. I am glad. We hope that our staff across the 
country has been useful in many of the hearings that have been held 
and that you have seen some of the work they have been doing. 

Senator Witi1aMs. They have been most helpful. In fact, we would 
not have been far without their aid. 

Reverend Weaver. We appreciate that you have seen some of the 
work they have been doing. My name is Galen R. Weaver. I am 
the volunteer chairman of the department of migrant work of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ. We want to speak today in 
behalf of the principles in these two bills, S. 2864 and S. 2865. ‘We 
have not given close technical study to the provisions of the bill that 
some of the others have, and perhaps we are not in a position to make 
a contribution, but the things which I have heard this morning sound 
eminently sensible and good. 

While I cannot endorse them in detail for the national council I 
am sure that they have made a contribution to the writing of the legis- 
lation which will eventually come forth. I have also been very much 
pleased to see that there is testimony that there is very little opposi- 
tion to these particular bills. We, of course, are very much interested 
in a far broader attack on the total problem of migrancy but at least 
this isa beginning. We are very happy about it. “Perhaps, although 
it is not necesssary for this committee, I ought to explain that I am not 
speaking for 39 million members of the denominations affiliated with 
the national council. Maybe I ought to put this in the record. Iam 
speaking, however, officially for the national council. 

These 34 States are as follows: Arkansas, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, [linois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma. Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

In each of these States, there is a committee set up to plan and 
sponsor the program. Together with the local and area committees, 
these numbered 216 in 1959. This is quite a lot of manpower and 
womanpower engag ged voluntarily in this work. 

Working in the migrant ministry program across the country is a 
full-time staff of 40 supervisors and program personnel. In addition, 
there are some 500 seasonal special workers and over 8,200 volunteers 
in the local communities. 

This is the 40th anniversary year of the migrant ministry, a period 
of time during which, through direct work with migrant agricultural 
employees and their families, we have dev eloped an intimate knowledge 
of the conditions under which they labor and move from area to area 
and crop to crop. 

In our program there are two emphases. The first is direct services 
of the staff and volunteers who deal directly with the migrants, as 
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persons. These direct services include day care centers, various types 
of educational projects with children and adults, recreation, health 
services, welfare aid, counseling, education in citizenship responsibili- 
ties, and nondenominational religious services, 

In respect to most of these direct services, we work closely with 
related private and public agencies. 

It is our general point of view that we have the freedom to experi- 
ment and to demonstrate ways of meeting some of the urgent needs 
of the migrant people. Having demonstrated day care ‘centers or 
summer schools and similar direct serv ices, we are frequently able to 
encourage public agencies to provide these on a wider scale than our 
limited funds would make possible. 

As a good example, in 1951 we established the first summer school 
program for migrant children in New York State. 

In 1959, New York State operated five such schools, an increase of 
two over 1958. This was by tax funds. 

We anticipate that there will be several more this coming summer. 

The financial resources for these come from an appropriation by 
the New York State Legislature. In a similar way, there were 11 
child-care centers the summer of 1959 in New York State. 

The second phase of our continuing effort in this field is the attempt 
to assist in the long-range solution of the basic social and economic 
problems that cause many hardships directly upon the migrant work- 
ers themselves, but also on the communities. This effort requires con- 
tinual study and evaluation and the development of public awareness 
and support for constructive legislative and other measures that 
aim to meet the basic needs and problems of those who follow the 
crops. 


GENERAL BOARD’S STATEMENT OF 1951 


In September 1951, the General Board of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United States of America adopted a 
policy statement. This included a number of proposals aimed at solv- 
ing the fundamental causes of the problems arising from migrancy in 
agriculture. 

One of the proposals so listed is “improved educational facilities 
for migratory workers and their children.” 

I am submitting a copy of this policy statement for the record. 


REASONS FOR OUR SUPPORT OF EDUCATIONAL MEASURES 


Our 8 fan of proposals for assistance to “alleviate the serious 


educational problems that have come to light as a result of the in- 
vestigations” of the subcommittee of the Senate, of w hich Senator 
Williams has been chairman, grows out of our 40 years’ experience. 
We have seen the appalling human waste through the years as these 
children drop back futther and further in their school grades and 
finally become discouraged and drop out altogether. 

This means that they are extremely poorly “equipped to take their 
places as citizens and as productive workers in our society. 

The U.S. Office of Education reports that migrant children have 
the highest rate of illiteracy of any group in the Nation. This means 
that they are extremely poorly equipped to take their places as citi- 
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zens and as productive workers in society. It means that in most 
cases they are little, if any, better off than their parents have been. 

Our experience further shows, as we have worked with these chil- 
dren, that when they are given a chance they do show interest and a 
far greater potential than many have given them credit for. 

We are very encouraged to know that there is proposed legislation 
before you that would provide over a 5-year period Federal assistance 
for the education of migrant children and also to provide grants to 
States to help them organize instructional programs and to stimulate 
local activity and interest in the field of odie education for migrant 
workers. 

This type of education should be, of course, of a kind that will assist 
these disadvantaged people in meeting their ee problems. 

Local communities, many of them w vith a poor tax base in any case, 
can hardly be expected to furnish the costs of these services in full. 

We, therefore, heartily support the principles in S. 2864 and S. 
2865, inasmuch as these would authorize Federal funds to encourage 
and assist local educational agencies. Very often, these local agencies 
are aware of the problem and willing to do something about it, or 
can be persuaded to do so, provided they can obtain the financial 
resources. 

Our experience in the summer schools which we have conducted for 
children of migratory agricultural employees and the observations 
we have made of schools provided by the States convince us that these 
programs are appreciated and make a significant contribution to up- 
grading the children of the workers. 

They are an important supplement to the regular school program, 
offering an opportunity for these children to make up school work 
lost by frequent moves. 

Also, such sc thools make it possible for the ehild to get more indi- 
vidual help than is ordinarily available in the regular school session. 

Important also is the stimulation and assistance given to the local 
school district in providing school opportunities for the children of 
migratory agricultural laborers during the regular school session or 
such part of it as the child is available in the area. 

The feature of S. 2864 which also provides for grants totaling $250,- 
000 to carry on a program of planning, is of special importance. In 
this way, interstate cooperation can be promoted and relevant educa- 
tional materials can be developed, tailored to meet the particular needs 
of the children. 

Also important is the transmission of school records from place 
to place. There are, as the committee well knows, many very special 
factors involved in the problems of providing educ: ational opportuni- 
ties for the people, children and adults, in the migrant stream. There 
needs to be much creative planning ‘and consultation across State 
lines if this program is to accomplish the purposes for which it is 
proposed. 

Some important experiments have been made in this direction, but 
much more needs to be done. For example, the teachers need a great 
deal of help in understanding the special needs of the children in 
the migrant stream and in learning how to interest and instruct them. 

I think, therefore, we would like very much to have something of 
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the fellowship program which has already been mentioned, in Mrs. 
Green’s bill in the House, added to your bill. 

We have noted with special interest experimental programs insti- 
tuted at. Florida State University at Tallahassee and at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona in Tempe. 


ENCOURAGING ADULT EDUCATION 


We are very well aware of the differential in the educational attain- 
ment of a very large percentage of the people who are involved in 
agriculture migrancy. There are the adultes who, when they were 
children, were moving from place to place and never had a fair 
chance for developing their capacities either for citizenship or for 
the job. Particularly as technology is applied to agriculture and 

requires a larger measure of skill, 1t becomes all the more important 
for the adults to be upgraded so that they can maintain themselves 
in these more demanding types of consents 

It is also at least as important in our democracy that hundreds of 
thousands of people so disadvantaged should have the best possible 
opportunity to advance themselves in their understanding of citizen- 
ship and their ability to participate in community and national life, 
and this, they cannot do at their present low level of education. 

The National Council of Churches heartily endorses the efforts of 
the subcommittee and the interest of this committee in coming to real- 
istic grips with the problems that have plagued us for a very long 
time in relation to the disadvantaged men, women, and children who 
do the necessary labor that contributes so critically to supplying food 
and fiber for the rest of the Nation. 

We think that these educational proposals will, as part of a broad 
attack upon the problems, make a substantial contribution to the im- 
provement of the lot of migratory agricultural workers and their 
families. 

We, therefore, heartily endorse in principle, S. 2864 and S. 2865. 

I want to thank you very much for the privilege of appearing. I 
will answer any questions I may be able to. 

Senator Witiiams. Thank you very much, Reverend Weaver. 

I note your modesty that you know you do not speak for the 39 
million church-going people of the various denominations within your 
or ganiz: ition. 

Now, frequently, national representatives start out by saying “I 
am speaking for,” and then the entire membership. But I would 
judge that you probably speak for most of the 39 million people on 
the question that you are talking about here, giving a just oppor- 
tunity for education to people who are so left out, one of the funda- 
mentals of American life being public education. 

Reverend Weaver. I would hope and believe that I do, but I do 
not know any mathematical equation at this point. 

The fact that for 40 years the churches very broadly have been 
putting this work, the Councils of Church Women in particular, 
through their world offerings and the programs they hold in con- 
nection with these meetings “would seem to me to indicate the prob- 
ability that on this subject, perhaps more than any other, in terms of 
human justice, there is a great deal of support. 
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I believe that you will feel that support as we go ahead, not only 
in this realm of education, but in terms of the minimum wage and 
housing and the various other improvements which seem to us very 
despet rately needed in this field. 

Senator Winuiams. We have seen that wherever we have been with 
church groups. I know that I was asked to go down to speak to a 
statewide convention of Episcopal women in Fredericksburg, Va., 500 
or so were there, and to a woman they supported this kind of effort in 
education. 

This past weekend I spoke up in Boston to the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice and a national convention of the fellowship 
and we got the same kind of support. 

Is the Unitarian denomination within the national council? 

Reverend Weaver. No, sir; it is not a member. Not by its own 
adverse action, but because there are certain doctrinal problems 
which 

Senator WituiAms. Well, we had better get off this subject. 

Reverend Weaver. As a matter of fact, in many cases the Unitar- 
ian Church, however, is a member of the State council or local council, 
but not the national. 

Senator Witt1ms. Yours has been an extremely helpful statement. 
I wanted to get a bit of the national picture of the migrant ministry. 

You have a full time staff of 40 supervisors and program personnel. 

Reverend Weaver. These are persons who are very carefully 
selected, who are extremely well trained in appearance and maturity 
and we have a good record of maintaining this staff on a year-by- 
year basis. 

There is not a large turnover at all, so they are real experienced. 

Senator Witiiams. Are these people in the various States? 

Reverend Weavrr. Yes; they are in these 34 States scattered 
around on a State and area region for the most part. 

Senator Wittiams. Last week we heard from Rev. Cassen of Home- 
stead. Is he a member? 

Reverend Weaver. Yes. 

Senator WittiAms. Then we went up to Belle Glade where Julian 
Griggs was the local director. 

Reverend Weaver. I am sure I recognize the name. I don’t know 
all of the local people too well. I know the national staff. 

Senator WituraMs. I just want to say we have seen the dedication 
and magnificient work of the migrant ministry wherever we have 
been. This just happened to be the last stop we made in Florida last 
week. 

These men are doing magnificent work. 

Reverend Weaver. We believe so. 

Senator Wiui1aMs. You have indicated that if our program should 
be accepted here in the Congress, it would stimulate more local activity. 
I would think it would be the handmaiden of more effort in this field. 

Reverend Weaver. I believe, Senator Williams, that our volunteer 
people as well as staff people—I indicate there were 8,220 volunteers 
across the country—will be exceedingly alert to stimulate the local 
school boards to take advantage of it, and this is one of the problems, 

of course. 

Senator Wiiu1AMs. Given a program, local acceptance of the pro- 
gram, of course, is essential. 
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Reverend Weaver. That is right. 

Senator WiLLiAMs. It is not automatic. 

Reverend Weaver. That is right. Many communities would just 
as leave not bother with this problem. 

After all, these people are here only 2 or 3 weeks or, at most, a month, 
why should we assume the responsibility / ? It is partly tax resources 
that are inadequate, that is true, but it is also psychological, a prob- 
lem of how much of this study we take on ourselves. We have plenty 
problems. Why should we worry about it. 

Senator Witt1ams. We have to stimulate concern which in turn will 
be the foundation for the effort. 

Reverend Weaver. Yes, sir. We think that the genius of our pro- 
gram is the fact that it does enlist so many, many people actually in 
serving on committees, planning programs, ‘going out in the migrant 

camps, carrying on literacy classes, recreational programs and so on. 

So here are citizens being involved in something which normally 
many of them just shrug off and feel no real responsibility for. 

These people are lar eely i invisible in many communities, as you know 
so well, except in the field when they are needed to get the crop in. 

Otherwise, they are socially invisible. 

Senator Wittiams. That is so true. I know this from dramatic 
experience, personal experience, in my own State. After we started 
the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor activity, I made a field trip 
through my own State and realized in the tow nship of Princeton 
within the sight of the university there are migrant farm camps and 
there is some unhappiness, too. They were invisible to me, they are to 
that community also. 

Reverend Weaver. That is right. 

If you will indulge me for a ‘moment, 1 would like to say that this 
being the 40th year ‘of the migrant ministry, in celebration of this we 
are having over the country six or seven area conferences in which 
these volunteers and our staff are coming in for a day or sometimes 
2 days of a workshop in which we are taking up both of these phases, 
our direct ministries in religious life, and in 1 social welfare and so on, 
but also the long-range problems which involve legislation including 
education and so on. 

The findings of these area conferences will be gathered together and 
then next November here in Washington for 3 days we will have a 
national consultation in which we hope to have enough funds that we 
are now raising to bring in perhaps 150 persons from all over the 
country who are directly involved in this, together with experts from 
government, State, Federal and so on, and to have a very serious 
conference on this whole area of our responsibility, a national consul- 
tation. 

We felt this was a much sounder way to celebrate than just to havea 
birthday party and to congratulate ourselves on what we have done 
in the past. 

We are very much more interested to know what we can do in the 
next 10 years to solve the problems which are far from solution. 

Senator Wiit1ams. When is that ? 

Reverend Weaver. November 16 to 18 here in Washington. 


56484— 60—_6 
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Senator Wittiams. Thank you very much for coming, Reverend. 
Reverend Weaver. Thank you for the privilege. 
(The policy statement referred to follows :) 


A PoLicy STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—THE CONCERN OF TITE CHURCHES FOR 
MIGRATORY FARM LABORERS 


(Adopted by the general board Sept. 19, 1951) 


In view of the present national interest in the problems of the migratory farm 
laborers aroused by the report of the President's Commission on Migratory 
Farm Labor, and the long-standing concern and work of the churches for the 
welfare of this group, the general board of the National Council of Churches 
issues this statement concerning the present situation. 

For 30 years the churches have cooperated through the Home Missions Council, 
now the Division of Home Missions, in providing a program of Christian service 
in thousands of migrant camps across the country. From this intimate contact 
with the situation we are convinced that the major problems include the 
following: 

1. Migrant children have a limited opportunity for schooling due to the lack 
of adequate school facilities available to them; the interruptions of schooling by 
work in the field and frequent migrations, and often the exclusion of migrant 
children from local schools. 

The lack of provision for the care of preschool children while parents are 
working causes neglect of many children. 

3. Health problems are created by crowded and unsanitary housing; the ig- 
norance of good health habits; the inability to pay for medical care; and the in- 
eligibility of nonresidents for public health services in the community where 
they are temporarily employed. 

The low economic status and insecurity of migratory farmworkers is a basic 
problem. The primary causes are the irregularity of employment due to an in- 
adequate plan for the effective recruitment, fair employment and equitable dis- 
tribution of seasonal farm labor by manpower agencies; the taking advantage of 
migrants by some employers and labor contractors; and the exclusion of mi- 
gratory farmworkers from legislation covering minimum wage, unemployment 
insurance, and old-age and survivors insurance. 

5. Migrant people do not have an opportunity to participate in the life of the 
communities they touch because of mobility; the hostile attitudes of many com- 
munities; the inability of transients to establish legal residence and qualify for 
welfare assistance; the loss of the vote. 

6. Migrant people are unable to be a part of established church life because of 
mobility. 

7. Migrant people face discrimination based on race, color, or national origin 
in employment, the use of housing, community facilities, and public 
furnished by the State and local governments. 

Because of the problems enumerated above, we are sensitive as Americans to 
the fact that a million migratory farmworkers and their families, citizens of our 
own land, do not enjoy the human rights and privileges which the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations has agreed should be a “common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all nations.” The “Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights insists that everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedom * * * 
without the distinction of race, religion, origin or status. Everyone has the right 
to work, to free choice of employment, to just and favorable conditions of work 
and to protection against unemployment; to join trade unions and to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well-being of himself and his family.” 

While advances have been made, they are the exception rather than the rule. 
The most significant changes such as the establishment of clinics to serve the 
migrant workers, the improvements in housing for migrants through a housing 
code for migrant camps, and the inclusion of migrant children in local schools 
by State regulation, have come in New Jersey, and New York State, where inter- 
departmental agencies at the State level have coordinated the services of the 
various State departments and initiated a program to meet the needs of the 
migrants coming to these two States. Similar agencies in other States using 
migrant labor are needed and likewise an interagency body on the national 
level—to stimulate and coordinate the efforts of the public agencies. 
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The above analysis of the problem coincides in general with the findings of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Farm Labor. 

Without assuming either responsibility or special competence with regard to 
the technical details of legislation, we believe that the churches should support 
measures intended to provide the following : 

1. A plan for the effective recruitment, fair employment practices, and equit- 
able distribution of seasonal farm laborers. 

2. A more effective utilization of domestic seasonal farm labor. 

3. The importation of foreign workers only when necessary to supplement the 
domestic labor supply, with adequate provision made for their welfare. 

4. The discouragement of the practice of importing foreign workers from 
economically depressed areas as a means of their rehabilitation, with emphasis 
instead on the encouragement of efforts such as the point + program. 

5. The extension of minimum wage legislation, social security benefits and 
labor legislation to include migratory farm laborers. 

6. A Federal housing code for migrant camps to set a minimum standard for 
all States. 

7. The extension to migratory farmworkers and their families by the communi- 
ties in which they are employed of the health and welfare services available 
to their own residents. 

8. The regulation of the methods of transportation of workers from area to 
area and from State to State to insure their safety and humane treatment. 

9. The protection of the children of the migratory workers by more effective 
enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act as amended in 1950 to make it 
compulsory for children under 16 to attend school when schools are in session. 

10. Improved educational facilities for migratory workers and their children. 

11. Provision for the implementation of the above measures so that they apply 
equally to all workers without regard to race, color, or national origin. 

The responsibilities of the church are twofold: first, the direct ministry to help 
meet the day-by-day needs of the migratory farmworkers and their families; 
second, the long range program to solve the basic problems. 

We urge the church to give serious consideration to the following suggested 
program of action: 

1. The study of the problem nationally and as it involves the local community. 

2. The study of the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Farm 
Labor, followed by appropriate action. 

3. The study and support of legislative measures which contain provisions for 
the implementation of the above recommendations (1 to 11), as the passage of 
legislation and its enforcement are dependent upon public support. 

4. The wide use of the motion picture produced by the Protestant Film Com- 
mission, “Again, Pioneers,” followed by discussion for action, using the discus- 
sion guide prepared for this purpose. 

5. The inclusion of migrant people in the fellowship of the local church. 

6. The strengthening and expansion of the cooperative ministry of the churches, 
which has brought the Gospel and many social services to thousands who 
because of their migrating are not usually reached by the local churches and 
other community agencies. 

For the past 30 years the national home mission boards have cooperated in 
an inclusive ministry in migrant camps—providing religious services, Sunday 
schools, pastoral services, day care centers for the small children, educational 
program for the children of school age, club activities for the youth, community- 
wide programs for all those in the camps, and referral services to public agencies 
in cases of need. The cooperation of local church and community groups, the 
employers of migrant labor and the migrant people themselves is enlisted in 
developing these programs now underway in 25 States. 

Many of these activities, particularly in the health and educational fields, 
have served as demonstrations which stimulated public agencies to take up the 
idea and incorporate it into their on-going program. The child care centers for 
the children of agricultural migrants in New York State and the public health 
hursing program in migrant camps in California are examples. 

The work of the church has aroused employers and communities to their 
responsibilities. It has helped with constructive legislation. It has been the 
only national private agency working within the migrant camps directly with 
the migrant people. 

We urge that denominations in the council provide a more substantial support 
of this interdenominatieonal program which aims to encourage and assist mi- 
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gratory farmworkers to grow—physieally, mentally, morally, and spiritually— 
so that they may become increasingly able to take their rightful place as 
citizens in a democracy. 

Senator Witi1ams. Miss Elizabeth B. Coleman, representative of 
the Migrant Children’s Fund. 

Miss Coleman, you are certainly a mainstay of our effort. I do 
not think you missed a hear ing of ‘the Migrant Labor Subcommittee. 
I saw you at the hearings that Representative Bailey had the week 
before last. You are with us now, and we are very appreciative of 
your attendance. 


STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH B. COLEMAN, ON BEHALF OF 
MIGRANT CHILDREN’S FUND 


Miss Coteman. I started my work with migrants during World 
War I,soI have been at it very many years. 

My name is Elizabeth B. Coleman, and I am speaking for Migrant 
Children’s Fund. 

The Migrant Children’s Fund is a nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion which was incorporated in New York State in 1954. Its pur- 
pose is to develop and finance pilot projects for the education of 
migrant children, and to support similar projects when it is in a 
posit ion to do so. 

The Migrant Children’s Fund wishes to go on record as favoring 
the general purposes of 8. 2864 and S. 2865. 

The fund, however, at this time, is confining most of its comments 
to title III of S 2846, planning grants, as it realizes that many other 
organizations will testify in det ail regarding all sections of both bills. 

Regarding the need for the programs provided for in these bills, 
the appropriation of certain funds to provide more adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of migrant agricultural workers 
and their parents, there can be little doubt. 

The fund is heartily in favor of the provisions of title ITT which 
provide for surveys of the need for summer school sessions for migrant 
children, the development of and maintenance of programs to en- 
courage such children to attend school during the regular academic 
year as well as such summer schools, the improvement. of the quality 
of education offered such children, and the coordination of such pro- 
grams between States, including the transmittal of pertinent infor- 
mation with respect to school records. 

Such a program of research and development, long overdue, is 
greatly needed as a basis for successful establishment of educational 
opnortunities for migrant children. 

Whereas the number of migrant children who travel with their 
parents from crop to crop is unknown, it has been estimated vari- 
ously from 150,000 to 600,000. A special census survey made in July 
1957 showed that close to a half million children 10 to 15 years of age 
worked on farms for pay. 

The schooling of migrant children is interrupted for a variety of 
reasons: They may leave home and school to follow the crops before 
the school term is completed, they may spend one semester in three 
or four States, or they may find schools closed for the peak harvest 
season in several consecutive areas. 
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Education under these circumstances is indeed difficult and fre- 
quently results in the children getting behind in their schoolwork. 

In a recent survey made by the W age and Hour Division of the 
U.S. Depariment of Labor, 59 percent of the 4,400 children under 
16 years of age found working on farms during school hours were in 
school grades below normal for their ages. 

Similar retardation effects have been shown in some recent State 
educational attainment surveys. 

In Oregon, for example, of 337 children in 3 counties, between 60 
and 70 percent were found below their normal level. 

In an Ohio survey of 580 migrant children in the schools, only 49 
percent were in their normal grade; 50 percent were retarded 1 year, 
and 25 percent 2 or more years. 

In a few areas a start has been made to supplement the education 
of migrant children by the establishment of summer schools as well 
as by attempting to get the children into regular sessions of schools. 
Unfortunately, in other areas where many migrant families work, 
there has been no attempt to make the spec ial provision necessary 
to provide educational opportunities for migrant children. 

The Migrant Children’s Fund believes that the enactment of S 
2864 with the inclusion of title ITI would be of great assistance in 
obtaining for migrant children a better start in life than their parents 
had, educational opportunities equal to those of other children, and 
the chance to utilize their own potentialities fully. 

The passage of 5. 2865 would help the children indirectly by giving 
their parents an opportunity for practical training in everyday mod- 
ern living. 

The Mier: ant Children’s Fund is very grateful to the committee for 
this opportunity to present its views in support of S. 2864 and S. 2865, 
which would provide funds for the education of migrant children and 
for adult education for migrant agricultural employ ees. 

Senator WinuiaMs. Thank you very much. We are grateful for 
your support of these measures, Miss Coleman, and for your friend- 
ship with us. 

You have been so helpful that I do not think we will work you 
further with any involved questions. 

Miss Coteman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator WituraMs. I think a recess has been earned by all here. 
Why do we not recess for 5 minutes ? 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator WiiuiAMs. Our next witness is Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough 


of the American Parents Committee. We welcome you here this 
morning. 


STATEMENT OF ADA BARNETT STOUGH, AMERICAN PARENTS 
COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Srouen. Thank you, Senator Williams. 

Before I begin I would like to tell you I had the pleasure of bein 
7 your audience when you addressed the Unitarians last week. 

vas extremely happy that you did such a good job. I just can’t tell 
you how wonderful you were. You spoke from the depth of your 
heart; you spoke with conviction; and you also spoke in terms graphi- 
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cally describing the conditions of migrant children in such a way that 
you did not miss a point. 

I also had the pleasure of asking a question as to what ordinary 
citizens could do about it, which gave you an opportunity to tell what 
they could do, and I hope they will follow up some of your suggestions. 

Senator Wituiams. I cannot tell you how grateful I am “for your 
comments. TI appreciate them very much. 

If I did do well, I am surprised. I was speaking, as you recall, 
from an unlikely high perch, a pulpit. 

Mrs. Sroven. We are not accustomed to that kind of pulpit in 
Unitarian churches in this area. You did a very good job and T heard 
people discuss it afterward. 

I think it was well worth your coming there to do. 

I want you to know that, because I ‘did hear repercussions and dis- 
cussions about it as we went on through with the rest of the meetings, 
and it was an extremely well worth job. 

Senator Witi1ams. Thank you. 

Mrs. Srover. As you know, I represent the American Parents 
Committee, which is a very small organization which concerns itself 
solely with Federal legislation for children. We are a committee, 
as the term implies, and we do not have a very large membership, but 
the membership we do have, I think, is extremely ‘active and a rather 
strong one, and the members do not hesitate to act on these questions. 

They expect me, as their one paid employee, to do a lot of work 
down here, legwork and otherwise. 

My remarks this morning will be very brief because you have quali- 
fied witnesses who have discussed the various aspects of the bill, de- 
tails ofthe bill. ! do not feel qualified, first of all, and I shall not take 
the time todo that. 

I want to make only two points that I do think are pertinent to this 
legislation, and maybe the kind of point you will have to support 
greaily when this gets on the floor. 

First of all, the education of migrant children is a national concern 
and a national responsibility. 

Because these children do move from State to State with their 
parents, they become a part of many communities. I was amazed in 
your audience last week when a woman from Princeton arose and said 
she also did not know anything about these migrants right outside 
the town. It seemed amazing. 

So here they are, they come in, they are part of the community and 
the people who live practically within a mile or so do not seem to 
know that they are there. 

Senator Wirit1ams. Reverend Weaver called them invisible. When 
he said that I was thinking of the woman who lived in Princeton. 

Mrs. Srovern. Yes: they are almost under their noses and are 
invisible. 

As they become adults they, like all of the rest of society, will un- 
doubtedly live and work in many States. Their level of education 
and their general competence will, therefore, affect the Nation as a 
whole. 

Money spent by the Federal Government now from taxes collected 
from all the States will pay off significant dividends to all those 
States in the future. This seems a sound conclusion because the pro- 
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gram you are discussing will result in at least a minimum of funda- 
mental education for the one or two thousand children who today are 
receiving practically no instruction; who are in essence being de- 


prived of educational opportunity. 


The education you will make possible through this bill will not only 
equip these children to make a better livin o, but it will, we hope, in- 
culeate in them some of the self-respect aid knowledge of how to 
live and behave in today’s world, which will make them better and 
more productive citizens wherever they may reside as adults. 

Part of the tradition of this country is to make educational oppor- 
tunity available to every child. The children of migratory workers 
constitute a sizable group of children who are denied this opportunity. 

This situation cannot be blamed on the school districts in which 
migrants live temporarily as they follow the crops. These districts 
are often hard pressed to support adequate education for the resident 
children. It becomes very difficult for them to plan and conduct spe- 
cial classes and summer schools for children who need very special 
attention because of language barriers and lack of previous classroom 
experience. 

Second, migrant children must not remain our forgotten children. 
This second point we should consider concerns the individual child. 
The picture of this child has been painted for you by many witnesses, 
so I will not attempt to put on any overtones. 

ach individual migrant child is filled with the abilities, the ambi- 
tions, the potentials, ‘and the dreams that your children and mine 
possess. Even though the total number of them is comparatively 
small, there may be within that group a future Einstein, a Teller, or 
a Member of a future Congress, if the child with that potential is 
given the opportunity to dev elop what is within him. 

I cannot help but interrupt here to remind myself and perhaps 
recall to you one of the most moving paragraphs in that novel by 
St. Expuery called “Wind, Sand, and Stars” in which he sees the chil- 
dren of the migrant workers returning from Poland—this was before 
the last world war—on a train. 

He sees the children at the breasts of the mothers and his first 
thought is: “Why don’t we just wipe out all of these people. After all, 
they are not useful to society. 

He recalled that Mozart was surrounded as a child by similar con- 
ditions. Who knows, among these migrant children you are discuss- 
ing there may be some potentially great genius who can make a con- 
tribution to this country. 

My point is that we cannot forget any child for our own sake and 
the child’s sake. 

Pilot projects in States like Oregon, Colorado, Texas, Wisconsin, 
and others, have demonstrated what can be done. Other projects 
supported by private funds, which I am sure you have heard about, 
are evidence that the education of the migrant child is possible. 

But individual school districts and States need some help and stim- 
ulation if they are to take on this task as a regular recognized respon- 
sibility. 

We need, we believe, to lift our sights as to the infinite possibilities 
as to methods and techniques to do this job. 

The school people know far more about this than I, but it is my hope 
that if legislation is passed, the districts and States would not just 
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try to do the job in the same way they educate their resident children. 

It seems to us that the time has come to begin to think of new 
techniques and possibly use our imagination on ways that you can 
really give these children education without expecting them to sit 
down in the classroom in the same routine manner, the same kind of 
educational material that we give our resident children. 

I am not qualified in that field except to know that I think we ought 
to be doing this. Perhaps mobile schools that follow the children 
from State to State, greater quantities of visual education, or other 
possibilities should be explored. This, however, would come obvi- 
ously in the administration of the bill. I want to make the point here 
because these are things that will be thought about when we get the 
legislation through. 

In conclusion, we believe that the migrant children have the same 
et as other children. We believe it a responsibility of the 

Federal Government to help develop these possibilities. 

Consequently, we hope this committee will report favorably this 
bill or some bill to assist in the educational process. 

We pledge you our support, for whatever it may mean, to get the 
bill out and we will work for it very hard. 

Senator Witt1ams. Thank you. Thank you for your testimony and 
personal views and that of the American Parents Committee. 

There is one question I have. You mentioned on the first page of 
your statement that the program outlined in our bills will result in at 
least a minimum of fundamental education for the one or two thou- 
sand children who today are receiving practically no instruction. Now 
what does that figure represent, one to two thousand / 

Mrs. Sroven. I honalt about that, myself. I wondered if it were 
atypographicalerror. I have to go back and look it up. 

You know better than Ido. I must have obtained the figure some- 
where. We estimate that the migrant child totals about a million, do 
we not? 

Senator Wimutams. Not quite. We had another figure mentioned 
this morning, about 500,000. 

Mrs. Stroueu. I am sorry. I cannot support that figure. When I 
read it in my own testimony I was not sure whether there is a typo- 
graphical error or whether I erred in looking up the figure. 

I leave it up to you who know better than I do about the number. 
Certainly there are a great number of them. We are sure of that. 

Whatever the figure is, I would not know. 

Senator Wiii1ams. Maybe it should have been 100,000 or 200.000. 

Mrs. Stoven. It is a large number, there is no doubt about it. Some 
are getting education I assume. Frankly, I am not sure about that 
figure. 

“Senator Wiirtams. Your warm support is very helpful. We are 
grateful. 

The next witness is Curtis Gatlin, of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

Mr. Gatlin, we are glad to see you again, sir. Do you have a pre- 
pared statement, Mr. Gatlin? 

Mr. Gatuin. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wintiams. You may proceed anyway you wish. 
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STATEMENT OF CURTIS GATLIN, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. Gatiin. With permission I would like to proceed by filing this 
statement intact and then picking just a few excerpts from it because 
several points in here have been covered by other persons this morn- 
ing and I suspect innumerable times in your hearings in other days, 
but there are a few things I would like to accent. 

Senator Witu1ams. We will include your statement in full in the 
record and now hear you informally. 

Mr. Gatiin. Fine. I submit this, of course, on behalf of Mr. Eli 
E. Cohen, our executive secretary, who was sorry he was unable to be 
here. I am pleased to present it on his behalf and the board of our 
committee. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Cohen follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ett E. COHEN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEE, PRESENTED BY CURTIS GATLIN, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


I wish to speak on behalf of the National Child Labor Committee in support 
of legislation to provide Federal assistance to the States for improving the 
education of migratory farmworkers and their children, as proposed in S. 2864 
and S. 2865. 

The National Child Labor Committee is a nonprofit social welfare agency 
founded in 1904 and incorporated by act of Congress in 1907. Policies are de 
termined by a board of trustees consisting of distinguished men and women in 
social welfare, education, medicine, law, industry, labor, religion, and finance. 
Support comes primarily from contributions of 10,000 members throughout the 
Nation. 

Our organization has been deeply concerned about the Nation’s migratory 
farmworkers and their children for many years. We have worked with State 
and local groups all over the country to improve their educational opportuni- 
ties and to extend to them the same privileges accorded citizens in other occu- 
pational groups. In Potter County, Pa., and Bay County, Mich., we helped set 
up experimental summer schools to demonstrate the value of supplemental school- 
ing. In Arizona, Colorado, and Idaho, we helped set up summer workshops to 
give teachers the special training they need to meet the special needs of these 
children. Finally, we have been working for over a year on a demonstration 
project in the State of New Jersey. This project promises not only to offer 
migrant children in that State the best possible schooling but also to perfect a 
program of action that can be applied in other States. 

Our firsthand experience with these problems convinces us that Federal ac- 
tion is necessary. Our Nation cannot afford to continue to slight these citizens 
educationally. With manpower shortages already as acute as they are—and 
promising to become more so with the development of automation and the ensu- 
ing demand for more skilled and educated workers—we cannot afford to over- 
look any of our human resources. 

We now permit migrant children to grow up without even a decent elementary 
school education. Most of them are from 2 to 5 years behind their age groups 
in school—a fact called to national attention as long ago as 1951 by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor and confirmed by school personnel ever 
since. 

Last year we heard about a migrant family in New Jersey with five school-age 
children who hadn't gone to school for 4 years. We have also been told about 
children from Texas and Arkansas who have been out of school for more than 
a year ata time. These children are not exceptions; only 1 out of 50 ever gets 
to high school. In this day of mass education, it is a bitter commentary that 
migrant school attendance beyond grammar school is so rare that the news- 
papers make a fuss over the enrollment of three Pennsylvania migrant girls 
in college, and the event is noted in a public statement by the Governor of that 
great Commonwealth. 

These are some of the reasons why we are particularly gratified at the in- 
troduction of S. 2864 and S. 2865 which will improve educational opportunities 
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for this one-quarter to one-half million young Americans and provide some basic 
education to their parents. The National Child Labor Committee wishes to take 
this opportunity to commend those responsible and to express its enthusiastic 
endorsement of the proposed legislation. 

First, let us talk about the migrant children. It has been obvious to us for 
some time that Federal funds were needed to help the States improve their 
education. The States acting independently have been unable to do this 
effectively. Even those that have made significant and commendable efforts 
to reach and teach the migrant child sorely need Federal help to coordinate 
and strengthen their work. 

The problem of migrant schooling is peculiarly complex because the children 
move so often with their families from one State to another, following the 
crops. States look on them as nonresidents, and few localities outside of Florida, 
Texas, and California (the major source States), recognize them as belonging. 
These States have a huge migrant population of their own. In Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and Arizona, migrant families can move hundreds of miles 
without ever leaving the State. 

The interstate nature of their existence makes their problem national in 
dimension and one that requires Federal attention and financing. Migrancy 
is essential to the national economy, which depends heavily upon the avail- 
ability of a dependable supply of labor at harvest periods. The volume and con- 
centration of this demand greatly exceeds local labor supply and makes it 
necessary to get workers from other parts of the country. 

This means that rural and smalltown districts have to play host to a flood 
of temporary residents during peak crop periods. Most localities don’t begin 
to have enough money to meet their special schooling needs. Their schools are 
certainly not equipped to absorb a small army of young migrants who often 
outnumber resident children, and few States help them bear the extra costs. 

Federal aid would seem just as necessary in areas of migrant worker con- 
centration as it is in the so-called defense-impacted areas that now receive 
Federal moneys for education. In addition, a national program under the 
direction of the U.S. Office of Education could offer strong incentive to all 
States affected—and that includes all but five or six. 

Evidence that Federal action would receive enthusiastic support has come 
to us from officials in 16 different States, to whom we wrote for reactions and 
suggestions to the bills now being considered by this committee. An official 
of the Colorado Department of Education expressed the typical reaction when 
he said, “Our immediate response to these bills is favorable. We feel the 
programs they would create are greatly needed and will come about in most 
areas only with Federal financial assistance. We urge passage.” 

Such reactions confirm our own feeling of the importance of S. 2864—the 
Migrant Children Educational Assistance Act of 1960. We are particularly 
pleased that this bill. in addition to proposing financial help to local schools for 
the education of migrant children in regular sessions, proposes funds also for 
special summer schools, and for grants tho the States to stimulate better at- 
tendance, to improve the quality of schooling offered, and to coordinate these 
education programs among the States. 

It has been our experience, and that of many other specialists in this field, 
that summer schools are essential to make up for the deficiences that necessarily 
result from moving from school to school and losing time during the regular 
school year. Summer schools are a tested technique for supplementing educa- 
tion for migrants. They have been tried and their usefulness demonstrated 
over the past 30 years by State and voluntary agencies. But they are still very 
limited in number and reach a mere fraction of the children who need them. 

We also favor additional educational opportunities for their parents, who 
often have had such little schooling that they can neither read nor write. 
Those of Spanish background can barely speak the English language, and they 
constitute a very sizable segment of our domestic migrant army. When men 
and women are so badly educated themselves, they can hardly be expected to 
provide their children with an interest in and desire for learning. But adult 
classes might well change their attitudes about education and help them offer an 
encouraging example to their children. This is the hopeful prospect offered 
by S. 2865. 

We think both proposed bills are excellent and want to do everything we can 
to insure their adoption. So that they may become the best possible legislation, 
we would like to suggest some changes. 
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For example, in both bills the definition of “migrant agricultural employee” 
is ambiguous. It is not clear to me whether it is meant to include intrastate 
as well as interstate migrants. The definition as written would appear to exclude 
many intrastate migrants who own a residence—even if it is no more than a 
shack—as thousands do in Texas, Colorado, and California. Such an exclusion 
would not be minor. In 1958, 26.9 percent of the children enrolled in four Colo- 
rado summer schools were intrastate movers. We recommend clarification. 

The definition of “migrant agricultural employee State” in both bills—also 
needs rewriting. As now presented, it actually sets four different minimums, 
and if left as written, a State having as few as 500 migrants could qualify under 
certain conditions, while another with as many as 2,999 concentrated in only 
one county could not. A better wording has been suggested by Secretary of 
Labor William L. Batt, Jr., of Pennsylvania: 

“The term ‘migrant agricultural employee State’ means any State which has 
500 or more of its statewide total of migrants concentrated in from one to five 
counties, provided there is a minimum of 100 migrants in each county included 
in such a combination of counties.” 

I should also like to question some provisions of 8S. 2864. First, in title I, 
section 102(a), why are reimbursements to local schools for expenditures in the 
education of migrant children set at 75 percent for the first 2 years and 50 
percent the other years? Why not 100 percent each year? Second, why set 
10 days as the minimum for attendance before reimbursement begins? 

On this latter point, you might be interested in the thinking of Dr. Alfred M. 
Potts II, project coordinator of the Migrant Education Research Project for 
the State of Colorado, which is shared by a number of officials in other parts 
of the country. Dr. Potts suggests: 

“The first days should be paid, as they cost the district as much per day as 
later days of attendance. The intent here may be that a child must attend for 
10 days before any reimbursement can be figured. If a minimum attendance 
is to be required, 5 days would be more equitable than 10. Once the minimum 
attendance requirement is met, all the days should be reimbursed. However, 
I do not favor a minimum. The effort required to get a child into school for 3 
(lays may be as great as that required to get him in attendance for 30 days.” 

Actually, migrant children often stay in a school less than 10 days. But even 
such a short period is not wasted. Short periods of instruction were found to 
be very important in a 3-year program conducted cooperatively by the Palm 
Beach County, Fla., and Northampton County, Va., boards of education, accord- 
ing to Dr. Howard Dawson, executive secretary of the Rural Education Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association. 

The only reservation we have about title II has to do with money. I seriously 
doubt that $300,000 is enough to finance all the summer schools needed and 
possible throughout the country, although it might be enough to finance those 
started in the first year of operation. 

A 6-week summer school for 50 children in three classrooms costs about $5,000, 
if you take the experience of Colorado, New York, New Jersey, Oregon, Ohio, 
and Michigan. But much larger schools are needed in many areas. 

The $300,000 recommended would allow for only 60 schools. But estimates 
supplied us by 10 States indicate that 115 to 125 are needed. At least six other 
States with large numbers of migrant children are not included in these esti- 
mates. Dr. Potts thinks a more likely figure is 205 summer schools for the 20 
States using the largest number of migrant workers with children—excluding 
Texas, where summer schools are not feasible. 

The value of summer sessions cannot be overemphasized. All the experi- 
mental programs have demonstrated that migrant children, like all others, re- 
spond eagerly to the warm and personal attention of genuinly concerned teachers. 
The schools often mean so much to them that they attend against parental oppo- 
sition or indifference, bargaining with crew leaders for permission to go to 
school some days and to work in the fields on others. 

The schools are a real alternative to child labor for migrant children. They 
have been “the single most important factor in the virtual elimination of child 
labor among agricultural migrants,” according to a report from Potter County, 
Pa. The Potter County school for migrant children also reports that the summer 
school “has spurred the enrollment of a greater proportion of migrant children 
in the local schools when they open in the fall.” 

Our main concern about title III has also to do with money. The $250,000 
proposed seems far too little, if this title is the one that carries the burden of 
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realizing all the purposes of the act, as it appears. This amount would allow 
only an average of $12,500 each for the 20 major States, not nearly enough for 
States like California or Michigan. All the proposals are important: establish- 
ment of lines of communication between the States, surveys for locating summer 
schools, research and studies for development of the best possible curriculums 
und teaching techniques, and seeing to optimum enrollment and attendance. All 
are large undertakings, which most State agencies would not be able to assume 
without additional manpower. It would seem to us that even $500,000 suggested 
in a similar bill introduced by Mrs. Green in the House would be insufficient for 
proper implementation of title III. 

May I add one other observation about the proposed migrant child education 
bill. Mrs. Green’s House version (H.R. 9872) provides for specialized teacher 
training. This is done in title IV, and we would like to see it incorporated into 
the legislation proposed by this subcommittee. This provision is so important 
because teachers of migrants need particular skills, flexibilities, and knowledge. 
Recognition of their specialized needs has led to summer workshops and exten- 
sion courses by a number of colleges and universities after California started 
such training courses in 1956. These need to be developed in other areas. Per- 
haps title IV could also be modified to include a plan for shorter periods of in- 
service training for many teachers not included in the proposed fellowships for 
long-term training. 

We are pleased with S. 2865, which would encourage fundamental education 
and training for adult migrants. We believe it is based on sound assumptions: 
that these adults can learn; that they need instruction in child care, nutrition, 
money Management, and other fundamental areas of family life; and that their 
tremendous value as workers in our economy warrants a positive Federal pro- 
gram of basic education for them. 

But there seems to be a serious omission in this bill. It provides for adult 
schools only in receiving States, while the workers are “on the road.” But it 
seems to us that it is much more feasible to operate adult classes in the home 
base States (especially Florida, Texas, Arizona, and California) where migrants 
stay put for much longer periods. We urge you to reconsider the wording to 
make possible adult classes in both receiving and sending States. We have no 
other serious reservation and fully endorse the purpose of this bill. 

But despite these recommendations, I want to reemphasize our enthusiasm for 
the proposed legislation and to urge you to report it out favorably without delay. 
Although the Congress has never before considered such measures, the condi- 
tions they are meant to rectify have been with us far too long. I think all of us 
are aware of the history being made here today. 

I do not think, however, that these proposals come by accident at a time when 
the Nation is experiencing the most critical need it has ever known for all its 
citizens (and especially its citizens of tomorrow) to be educated and utilized 
to their fullest capacities. The United States can no longer afford to have large 
groups of underdeveloped and undereducated citizens. The moment has come 
when destiny will not permit our civilization to dissipate its human resources 
and survive. 

I urge you to press for this legislation to enable our migratory farmworkers 
and their children to become the educated and responsible citizens we need. 


Senator Witi1aMs. Will you help us with the figure here, the num- 
ber of children of schoo] age that would fit the definition of migrant 
farm children? 

Mr. Gatun. I would like to try; yes. 

On page 6 of my brief, at the bottom of page 6 and page 7, I refer 
to our doubt that at least ultimately the amount of $300,000 would be 
adequate for title II because, as we have drawn together what data we 
can from some 16 States, and this, of course, excludes a number of 
States that would still have large enough numbers of children to war- 
rant summer school operations, we have arrived at a figure of 115 to 
125 at the top of page 7, second paragraph, that would be feasible on 
the basis of their own estimates. 

Senator, I brought with me a two-page supplement which I have 


submitted to your clerk, Mr. Blackwell—perhaps I should say com- 
mittee counsel—— 
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Senator Witt1ams. Committee counsel for the Migrant Labor Sub- 
committee serving the Education Subcommittee. 

Very, very nice of Mr. Blackwell to come over to this committee to 
give us his time. 

Mr. Gariin. Yesterday I had a reply letter from the State super- 
intendent of schools in the State of Maryland, who would add two or 
three schools. He said he would think two or three schools, perhaps 
four, would be feasible in the State of Maryland if they had enough 
funds for that purpose. 

I am referring, of course, to summer schools. That is not included 
here. 

I am afraid this was prepared before the note from Maryland 
could be added. 

I hope your copy has been corrected on the second page of this 
supplement, the very last item. The second paragraph should be 
approximately 2 months. 

At the very bottom of the page, the quotation from Mr. Hoffman’s 
letter, Pennsylvania. That should not be 12, but should be 2. 

Senator Wituiams. Yes. 

Mr. Garrity. Dr. Alfred Potts, of Colorado, in correspondence, 
admitted to us there is a much larger figure even than this. He 
says on the basis of their study—and the State of Colorado is cur- 
rently and has for 2 years now, been conducting an intensive research 
program in migrant education as you know, using some funds from 
a grant made possible to the U.S. Office of Education. 

Senator Wititams. Were you here at the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings this morning? 

Mr. Garin. Not at the very beginning. 

Senator Wiu1ams. We heard from Dr. Flynt and Dr. Blackwood 
of the Department of HEW and they described the Federal coopera- 
tion the Colorado program, its research aspects. 

Mr. Gatun. I was about to quote Dr. Potts, not to quote him, 
but to use his figure in which he says the more likely figure of the 
number of summer schools possible in 20 States using the largest 
number of migrant workers’ cihldren would be 205. _ 

I cannot offer you how he arrived at this, but he did it on the 
basis of so many children per classroom, dividing the number into 
the total number of children found in those States that are school 
age and are there during summer months. 

He arrived at approximately 200 schools of about 3 classrooms 
each as I understand his figures. 

There is a quotation in the supplement from him to that effect. 

Senator Wiuu1aMs. I see you have eight for New Jersey. 

Mr. Gartiin. We have eight as an estimate; yes. This is as de- 
rived from the current project in which our agency is participating 
as you know, and of which you are a member of our advisory 
committee. 

We have arrived at this figure on the basis of the best data so far 
available to us. The study is being continued and it may have to 
be revised. 

That figure might need to be changed subsequently. 

In respect to two definitions we have some reservations about the 
definition of both “migrant agricultural employee” state and “mi- 
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grant agricultural employees”—these are in title I or, rather, in the 
general description—it seems that both definitions are somewhat 
ambiguous. 

The definition of migrant agricultural employee does not make 
clear to us whether this was meant to exclude or include interstate 
migrants. 

I think this point was raised with you before. I refer to para- 
graph 3 on page 5 in which we suggest clarification so that migrant 
people moving within the bounds of the State could still be included 
in at least some of the provisions of the program in this legislation 
because they may move hundreds of miles and still stay within the 
same State. 

That is certainly true in Texas, Colorado, California, Florida, to 
be specific. 

Mr. Biackwewu. Mr. Gatlin, thank you for making that comment. 
You will be interested to know that intrastate migrants are intended 
to be included. If the language is ambiguous we appreciate knowing 
that because that certainly” was the intent of the sponsors. 

Mr. Garin. It does seem that the language could be clarified to 
make it more specific. 

By the same token, the definition of the employee State would seem 
to be a multiple here. I believe Secretary Batt has already offered in 
writing a possible substitute definition which would make a more 
equitable presentation of funds to States. 

As it is now, the limits would be anywhere from 500 to almost 3,000 
and yet it is conceivable that some States with that large a number 
might not qualify by the way that apparently is written. 

A least that is our interpretation. We raise questions as did the two 
previous witnesses this morning, as to the reimbursements to local 
schools in title I. Why 75 percent rather than 100 percent, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

It is awkward in the first 2 years. If we want to make it an incen- 
tive why not make it the best possible incentive for enrollment of the 
very difficult to enroll youngsters. 

On the questiton of the minimum of 10 days. It would seem that 
the intent of the legislation would be to cover all days of attendance 
and that 10 would be just a convenient minimum after which you 
start counting, but we hope that payment would be retroactive even to 
the first day. 

I believe this point has been made by two other persons this morn- 
ing, also. 

With respect to the fourth title of the companion bill in the House, 
introduced by Mrs. Green, we are rather interested in the proposal for 
teacher training. 

I question the necessity of such a long fellowship program of 3 
years, up to 3 years for a teacher. It would seem to me that teachers 
being generally trained, already enrolled, could be given short-term 
additional special training and experience both some of our own and 
that in several States already shows that the special teacher training’ 
courses are paying off. 

Three such programs we helped to begin in 1957 out in three West- 
ern States, Arizona, Colorado, and Idaho. Arizona continues that 
program I believe, and Colorado is continuing a similar program: 
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Senator WitiiaMs. I would think that one of the major tasks that 
confront the teachers would be education of the other youngsters in 
social acceptability of the migrant within the school community. 

Mr. Garin. Yes, I think that is true, too. It is hard to believe, 
but it is true, I am sure, if we stand in classrooms and observe, as I 
have had the occasion to do, even the most inspired or generous or 
human teacher may see a group of transient children, migrant children 
enter her classroom and somehow, because of the press ‘of the day-to- 
day responsibilities, the larger number of youngsters, she may com- 
pletely overlook the fact that these youngsters bring with them a 
wealth of experience so different from that of her own local young- 
sters that she could incorporate it, if she has the know-how, into the 
total learning experiences. 

I am thinking of some study plans developed by school teachers 
in the Palm Beach and North: ampton County, 3 years of pilot study 
in which they used the bean picking and true king experience, Wé atch- 
ing the beans go to the packing sheds, all the experiences of the 
youngsters which the other kids had not had, and they built around 
this units of study that involved reading skills and vocabulary and 
arithmetic, the price of hamper of beans. 

These youngsters knew how to figure just like this. If they picked 
14 hampers of beans a day they knew how much money was coming 
to them. 

This was multiplication, this is arithmetic. 

Senator Wititams. These youngsters are forced to have a better 
understanding of the country and its geography and its variety. I 
just cannot forget the little girl, aged | 3, whom I mentioned earlier 
this morning that I talked to down in Florida last week. Her un- 
derstanding « of life is just unbelievable at her age. She was talking to 
me about Kentucky, North Carolina. 

Mr. Garin. Yes, in Bay County, Mich., in the pilot school that was 
conducted there a few years ago, a very good teacher, a very aware 
teacher, found that these youngsters knew how to read roadmaps. 
She used this not only for the simple geography lesson, but encour- 
aged them in exploring reading materials to increase their reading 
ability, spelling, and that sort of thing. 

Senator WiuiiaMs. But the youngster has to be accepted first. and 
the teacher has to accept the migrant youngster, which is a new 
burden. 

Mr. Gariiy. This is why we are particularly interested in the pro- 
posal for some sort of specialized training for teachers, to encourage 
flexibility, to help them have a greater appreciation of the rather 
diverse background, the ingredients of background in these young- 
sters. 

Teachers in New York State find that they for the first few weeks, 

cannot quite understand the southern Negro child. He is speaking 
the English language, but it is a version of it that is rather foreign 
to their ears, 

I went in to a classroom and, being a southerner, I immediately 
understood everything the children were saying. They could not un- 
derstand much of the language that those youngsters were using. 

This is the sort of very pre actic: 1 considerations it seems that could 
be involved in a special teacher training program, but it would not 
have to be 3 years complete training. 
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Senator Witiiams. I think it would be germane to include at this 
point in the record the description of the tensions and problems of 
migrant children as it appeared in a case study in a book by Mrs. 
Spoerl, “Tensions Our Children Live With.” 

It describes a birthday party which one of the permanent young- 
sters was having. She invited one of the migrant youngsters to the 
party. This set up a complex reaction within the school ‘community. 

The permanent youngsters who were not invited were jealous and 
turned on the migrant kid and said, “Why, you can’t go, your mother 
won't let you.’ 

As it turned out the migrant mother would not let the youngster 
go because she was afraid, - of course, that she would have an awful 
time and the youngsters would not accept her and it would be a cruel, 
not a happy, occasion. 

In view of this discussion, I will reserve this point in the record 
for that story. It describes the migrant youngster’s problems. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Excerpts FroM “TENSIONS OUR CHILDREN LIVE WITH,” EpbITep sy Dororuy 
T. Sporrt, From Part VII, “ISSUES STEMMING FROM THE ADULT CoMMU- 
Niry THAT AFFECT THE CHILD” 


“INVITATION TO A PARTY” BY ESTHER BAILEY 


Next week Sally would be 11, and she and her mother were looking through 
the list of friends she was going to invite to her birthday party. 

“Janice, Elaine, Mark, Tina. Who is Tina?’ mother asked. “I don’t remem- 
ber any one by that name in your class.” 

“Oh, Tina is one of the new kids. A whole batch of them came into our school 
this month,” Sally explained. “Don’t you remember? Tina is in my class. 
She uses some of my books because there aren’t enough to go around. I’m 
he'ping her with - 

“She isn’t one of the migrant children, is she?” mother interrupted. 

Sally nodded, “Yes, she is. Do you know, Tina has never lived in one place 
for more than 3 months in all her life?” Sally exclaimed. “They move from 
place to place, picking fruit, and vegetables, and stuff wherever there’s a 
harvest. Some of the kids are dumb, but Miss Fergesson said they only seemed 
that way because they move so much and don’t spend much time in school. 
Tina’s mother almost didn’t let her come to school, but her father said she had 
to.’ Sally stopped for breath. 

“Sally,” mother began, “do you think you should invite this Tina to your 
party?’ Then as Sally looked up surprised, she added hastily, “I don’t think 
the migrant workers’ children are used to mixing in the community. They have 
a life of their own in the migrant camp, except for school, of course.” 

“But mother, Tina plays with us at school. They all do, except the very 
scared ones. You should see Tina, mother! She has the loveliest black hair 
that curls all over her head.” Sally patted her own straight, straw-colored 
hair. “Tina is one of the prettiest girls in school. Even Joan says so. Besides, 
I practically told Tina that I was going to invite her to my party.” 

Sally saw her mother biting her lower lip as she did when she was worried or 
trying to decide something. ‘Miss Fergesson says that the whole community 
needs to be kind to the migrant workers, to help them feel that they belong,” she 
said a little piously. 

Mother smiled, ‘Miss Fergesson is right, but I think you might make sure 
before you invite Tina whether you are really being kind in asking her to your 
party.” 

“T am sure,” Sally said, and wrote “Tina” on one of the envelopes and slipped 
an invitation inside. 

“All right,” said mother, “but I have one suggestion—that you all wear the 
same clothes you wear to school, and make sure that everyone understands that 
there are to be no party dresses.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Sally agreed. 
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Sally met Tina at the bus next morning. 

“I didn’t know what address to write so I couldn’t send it through the mail,” 
she explained, as she handed Tina a small white envelope. 

Tina opened it carefully, and her face brightened as she read the invitation. 

“I have to ask my mother,” she said shyly, slipping the envelope with its 
invitation into her pocket. 

Every so often during the day Tina felt in her pocket to make sure the invitation 
Was Still there. It made her feel happy to know she had it. This was the first 
school she had been to where the children were friendly. It still surprised her 
sometimes to be talked to, to be invited to join in games with the others on the 
playground. She was teased when she did some things, but she din’t mind that 
at all. Tina hadn’t even dreamed of finding a friend like Sally, and now she 
was invited to a party. On the way back to the migrant camp Tina sat next to 
Anna on the bus. While she was wondering whether to tell her about the 
invitation or not, she heard Anna say, “Think your ma will let you go to the 
party ?” 

Tina looked at her in surprise. “How did you know ?”’ 

Anna shrugged her shoulders and smiled. 
class talking. 
more.” 

“You might as well.” 

“Well, all right. 
you to the party. 


“Oh I heard some of the girls in your 
They’’—she looked at Tina—‘I guess I’d better not tell you any 


I heard one girl say she thought Sally shouldn't have invited 
Another one said she wasn’t going if you accepted.” 

Tina gasped. “I don’t believe you, Anna. The girls aren’t like that here. You 
know that. You made the story up because you didn’t get asked.” 

“Honest. I heard them. One girl said it was all right going to school with 
migrant children, but if her mother knew she was invited to a party with one 
of them she was sure her mother wouldn't let her go.” 

“You're lying,” Tina said. She turned her back on Anna and felt again the 
corner of the envelope in her pocket. 

The migrant workers and their families lived in one-room cabins that stood 
close together in long rows on either side of a dirt road. Tina opened the door 


to hers and smelied the warm odor of cabbage. Her mother was standing 


by the stove, and Tins looked into the pot to see if there was meat with the 
cabbage tonight. Small chunks cf dark beef came to the surface as her mother 
stirred. Tina licked her lips. 

“It looks good, Ma.” 

“It should, with meat costing the way it does. What made you so late today?” 
Her mother stopped stirring and sat down. 

“T wasn't any later than usual. It just gets dark sooner.” She looked around 
the cabin. “Where are the kids?” 

“Wanda and Jill are out playing. Dan went with Pa to fetch the water.” 

“Ma, look,” Tina laid the envelope on the table. It looked clean and dainty 
in the dim light of the cabin. Tina hoped the table wasn’t too dirty. 

“Well, what is it?’ 

“An invitation. A girl at school is giving a party because she’s going to be 
11 next Monday.” Tina read the invitation out loud. 

“Fancy sounding words. How did you get one?” 

“Me? I guess she wants me to be there. Can I go?’ 

Ma put her head back suddenly and laughed. “She wants you to be there! A 
migrant kid, whose ma and pa break their backs picking beans out in the field 
allday! That's a good joke.” She looked at Tina. 

“IT guess you can just tell her you won't be there. And if you want reasons,” 
she went on as Tina started to speak, “I'll give you a couple. In the first place, 
I wouldn't let you. It would only make you unhappy before it was over. In 
the second place, I couldn't let you. We won't be here then. Don’t stand 
there looking as though I beat you. We have to leave for Florida on Saturday.” 

“Why are we leaving then?’ Tina’s voice came out in a whisper at first, and 
then grew shrill. “We can’t move yet. We just got here! The beans aren’t all 
picked yet; we don’t need to move. Ma, you're just saying that so I can’t go to 
the party !” 

Just then the door opened, and Tina’s father and older brother came in. They 
set the water buckets down by the stove. 

“Hi, kid,” Tina’s father said when he saw her. “Know as much as your pa 
yet?” He laughed and sat down on the bed in the corner. He unlaced his shoes, 
emptied the sand onto the floor, and lay back on the bed. 


56484—60——_7 
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“Pa, listen. Our Tina's had an invitation to a party,” Ma said. 

“That's nice,” Pa murmured. 

“It's next Monday,” Tina added hopefully. ‘We won’t have to leave here 
Saturday, will we?” A snore from the bed was her only answer. Tina jumped 
up from the table and tore the invitation into shreds. Before she could reach 
the door her mother stopped her and put an arm about her shoulder. 

“Listen, Tina,” she said. “You don’t need their parties or their kindness. You 
don’t get hurt that way, see?” But Tina broke away and faced her mother. 

“I guess I don’t, and I guess I don’t need yours. I don’t need anything but 
filthy, stinking cabins, cabbage soup every night, bumpy rides all over the country 
in a broken down car——” 

Mr. Gariix. Your point is well taken, that the teacher needs to 
give a lot of attention just to preparing the resident or permanent 
youngsters for receiving and being involved with these other children. 

“Sharing” is a word we use too much, but that certainly is what it 
involves here. 

In regard to title III, I suppose again we would have to say that 
our reservation has to do with money. It would seem to include far 
too little. 

But, understand, as I do, that this is an experimental program and 
that in the first year there would be much learned, perhaps the item 
of $250,000 would be enough to at least get it off the ground assuming 
that this legislation came through asa package. 

Of course, when we average this out, we see it is only about $12,000 
or so per State. I am not sure, but with the manpower needs that 
would be required for doing many of the things that title III pro- 
posed, $12,500 would not go very far as an average figure to the States 
to actually carry = the intent of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not include, not with any great degree of ac- 
cent, our interest in this legislation in respect: to its s possible deterrent 
effects on child labor but our position on this is well-known. We do 
not usually miss an opportunity to say something about this. 

Certainly experience shows that when the summer schools have be- 
come available or when special efforts have been made to enroll the 
migrant children in the ongoing regular sessions, the incidence of child 
labor, premature working of these youngsters to their detriment, to 
their das ‘ational neglect, the effect is “always s positive. 

The Potter County experience in Penn reports that these schools 
have been the single most important factor in the virtual elimination 
of migrant child ‘labor in that county now that the summer schools 
have been available for years. 

That seems to be true in New Jersey, Michigan, other States, that 
even though there may not be specific legislation preventing the 
younger children from wor king during summertime days the appear- 
ance of a school made a difference where a number of the children im- 
mediately were enrolled in schools and quit working in the fields. 

We think this is certainly not a totally incidentally desirable reason 
for encouraging the passage of the Migrant Children’s Educational 
Act. 

Looking at the converse side of the point of child labor, I would add 
another paragraph or two to this prepared statement, Mr. Senator. 
The Department of Labor recently issued an attractive booklet “Man- 
power, 1960,” I believe is the title. We learn from that, if we did not 
already know, that during the course of the next 10 years, 26 million 
young people will enter the labor market. 
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During the course of the next 10 years it is expected that the number 
of agric ultural jobs open to workers will be reduced at least by 10 
percent while the number of unskilled jobs of all sorts may remain 
about stable, the number of youths seeking unskilled jobs will be in- 
creased tremendously because there are so many, many youngsters 
leaving American schools without particular job skills that enable them 
to enter what we would call a higher skill type of work. 

When we see this as a background and see the peculiar plight of a 
half million younsters growing up without even the benefit of a high 
school education—the average migrant child never gets to high school. 

I think one out of a hundred youngsters is the average number that 
may graduate from a high school. I say so in my statement. 

Few get to the 9th grade, 10th grade, or 11th grade where some 
semblance of vocational training or guidance service are available and 
many of our States and many of the rural schools have no guidance 
service available, you can see how ev en if the youngsters w ent to high 
school and got some training, the migrant youngster not arriving at 
high school does not get this special, extra help in the way of voca- 
tional training. 

I am trying to dramatize here the worsened plight in the years 
ahead of these youngsters who, ill equipped, ill educated, knowing r only 
how to handle their fingers for picking fruits and berries, when the 
time comes when picking fruits and berries is not available to them 
or no longer will not be equipped to do anything else. 

It may be true that they can transfer manual skills and learn how 
to use soldering irons for putting together the parts of a radio, but 
unless they have the reading ability and other basics to go along with 
this it is doubtful that these youngsters will ever be able to pass into 
industry and get that job. 

We are so grateful to your committee, to those others who are in 
favor of supporting this legislation. We feel is its based on sound 
assumptions. 

It has been obvious to us for a very long time that the Federal 
Government must recognize their responsibility for doing something 
here. We think that the end of the millenium perhaps would come 
if we left the job to the States. 

There have been commendable efforts made by many States and yet 
with all the sum total of their efforts still we find just a piddling degree 
of work being done, specifically, for the education of these ¢ hildren. 

Senator Witttams. You mentioned the Bay County, Mich., project, 
which was a great success. It was a pilot project, a very successful 
sgh we have lear ned. 

I understand that is not operating any more. Are you familiar 
with the reasons ? 

Mr. Gariin. Yes, I have to be very honest to tell you the reason 
was that as soon as outside funds were withdrawn the local people said, 

“We simply do not have the funds to carry this project on. 

Senator Wittiams. You mean outside funds? The State legislature 
refused to appropriate further money on this? The sum involved 
was $15,000 and the State legislature rejected the Governor’s request 
for that mony for the continuation of the project ? 

_ Mr. Gatiin. That sum, Senator, was a larger sum than the school 
itself cost. The actual cost of the Bay County School for the two 
summers was around $3,000 or $3,500. 
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I believe the $15,000 sum you refer to is a request which had been 
filed with the legislature more than 1 year, each time to be denied. 

So that other schools based on this experience could be operated, the 
money actually for the Bay County School was provided the first 
year in toto by our agency as a demonstration experiment, for demon- 
stration purposes. 

Then we reduced it by half the next year, 50 percent of the fund, 
with the hope that this would enable local initiative to express itself 
in the continuation of the school. 

When the third year came and no more funds were forthcoming 
from our committee, unfortunately, the whole resources were not 
tapped to the degree that the school could continue. 

It had been hoped by that time the State of Michigan would have 
made available funds to assist. This did not happen. 

Senator Winiiams. I think it is true today that local resources across 
the country are hardly enough to take care of very local needs. Most 
of our communities are running behind the needs of their residents. 

Because of that, we see that a national effort is needed. 

Mr. Gatuin. We certainly agree with you. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that pretty well concludes the particular 
things I wanted to accent, unless you have other questions. 

Senator Winttams. We will no doubt have from time to time. I 
hope we can keep our relationship on a continuing basis, because you 
are always helpful. 

Your full statement will be in the record. I have not had a chance 
to review it, of course, while you were talking, but we will read it with 
a great deal of interest later and our thanks again to you and your 
—e ation for your help. 

Mr. Garin. I thank you for this opportunity. I certainly want 
you to know that we stand to continue to do anything we can to assist 
in the passage of this very worthwhile legislation. 

Senator Wmutams. Thank you. 

Our anchorman for these hearings is the Honorable William Batt 
of the State of Pennsylvania, secretary of labor and good friend of this 
committee and migrant labor. 

We draw on Secretary Batt continually and we are very, very 
grateful for his help. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM L. BATT, JR., SECRETARY OF LABOR 
AND INDUSTRY, COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Barr. Thank you, Senator Williams. 

I would like to, on behalf of Governor Lawrence and the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and myself personally, say that we are enor- 
mously indebted to you and to your sube ommittee and indeed to this 
subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, for 
the leadership you have taken in raising what we believe to be one 
of the greatest unsolved social economic problems in our society to the 
attention of the U.S. Congress for the first time in the recent ‘history 
of this Congress. 

I was delighted that in the process you also raised it to the attention 
of the people of the United States. 
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I was delighted to notice in the Saturday Evening Post of May 28, 
1960, that their editorial was in support of this legislation, Senator. 
(The editorial referred to above follows :) 


CHILDREN OF MIGRANT WORKERS POSE A PROBLEM FOR SCHOOLS 


From your car or bus or train, as you move through one or another part of the 
country, you may sometimes see men and women and even children working in 
the fields. These may be among our vast number of migratory farmworkers. 
They are absolutely needed for the heavy seasonal demands of agriculture. But 
they are now a problem. 

First of all, what about the children? It is reckoned that there are 500,000 
adult migratory workers and 100,000 children. Not only do many of the chil- 
dren work in the fields at an early age, but the great majority get very little 
schooling. Suppose a child is in school for 3 weeks in one place and then the 
family moves on to work in another State. How can children’s studies in one 
State be coordinated with their studies elsewhere? 

As for the adults, they generally have a hard life. Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
calls them the “excluded Americans.” Their annual earnings are low, and hous- 
ing and sanitary conditions are often unpleasant. The Federal and State gov- 
ernments give financial protection of different kinds to most workers, but the 
migrants nearly everywhere are left out in the cold. They are frequently barred 
from a community’s health and school facilities. 

Their employers are often called exploiters. This sweeping charge is unfair. 
Nobody with a knowledge of human nature will be astonished to hear that some 
growers are indiffernt to the welfare of the migrants. But Senator Harrison 
A. Williams, of New Jersey, chairman of the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
finds encouraging efforts by some growers to provide good housing despite slim 
profit margins. 

Seasonal farmworkers are to be found in all our States. In some they are 
few; West Virginia has only 130. But 16 States have more than 10,000 each. 
Texas has 95,000, ae 60,000, Michigan 46,000, New York 28,000. 

Gov. David L. Lawrence, of Pennsylvania, has told the Senate subcommittee 
that migrants pick one-fourth of his State’s fruits and vegetables. He urges Fed- 
eral laws to protect them, arguing that a State cannot be expected to raise its 
farmers’ costs higher than those in other States. Senator Williams proposes to 
begin with a modest program. “States and localities,” he says, “cannot absorb 
large numbers of migrant children into their existing, educational systems for 
relatively brief periods of the year.” He urges that the Federal Government 
provide matching funds to help defray the added expense during the regular 
school session. 

The whole matter is very complex, and there are practical barriers. What is 
most needed now is that the country recognize the existence of the problem. 


Senator Witiiams. We carry that editorial with us most of the 
time. 

Mr. Barr. I was delighted to see that. 

I was delighted to see that they quoted Governor Lawrence’s testi- 
mony before | your committee in Phil: adelphia when you were there. 

Again I would like to copy the experience of the other folks who 
testified here and simply file my statement and highlight a couple of 
points that are in it. 

The national estimates of the number of youngsters you have al- 
ready had. In Pennsylvania we estimate that we have something 
like 800 to a thousand migrant youngsters accompanying the approxi- 
mately seven or eight thousand migrants who come to “Pennsylvania 
each year to help us with our crops. 

We estimate that there is something better than a hundred thousand 
in the Nation as a whole. 

It, of course, concerns us that these youngsters are educationally 
retarded. It concerns us because we bring a number of them into our 
schools in the fall months and we find them well behind the place they 
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ought to be in school which, of course, complicates immeasurably the 
problem of their fitting in with youngsters in the community, as do 
other problems, such as, in some cases, not having shoes to wear. 

It is easier to get them shoes than it is to make up for their shortage 
in education. 

We assume that the first of these reasons—that is, the inadequacy 
of school attendance—is because of the migratory nature of their 
parents’ work; and that is why we have cone luded; along with many 
others, that summer schools are necessary, if they are going to achieve 
anything like 9 months’ schooling a year. 

I might say that these kids are not backward in any sense. 

As you know, you talk to them in your excellent ‘schools in New 
Jersey, they are as acute and able a group of youngsters as any I have 
ever seen and our educators who have studied them tell me this is 
not just a casual observation, but is quite true. 

Only a handful of States now, including your State of New Jersey, 
Senator, and New York, Oregon, and Ohio, have recognized this need 
and have appropriated funds for summer schools. 

In several other States private funds have been used for this pur- 
pose, including Pennsylvania. 

Since 1955 we have had one such privately financed summer school 
in Potter County initiated in large part and at the instigation of the 
Child Labor Committee of Mr. Gatlin, whom you have already heard 
from. 

Regretably, last year, our State legislature failed to pass a_ bill 
which would have provided State funds for this. 

As a result, I have spent a large part of my time trying to raise this 
money from private sources. I relate this story simply because it 
illustrates the kind of thing that Curt Gatlin was talking about. 

It is exceedingly difficult because the communities who are the most 
concerned have the least concern. 

The communities where the problem is centered have the least con- 
cern, and the least resources to do it. 

The communities which have the resources, have some of the con- 
cern, don’t do anything about the problem. 

Our principal pr oblem i is in counties like Potter County on the New 
York State border, or Adams County down on the Maryland line, and 
our principal resources are in the cities of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
where they do not have any knowledge of the problem. 

I have been passing the hat and we have obtained support from 
individuals primarily, one union, one foundation in New York City. 

We have had to take such help as we could get from all kinds of 
sources. 

As of this morning we are only about up to $5,400 and we need $8,000 
to put the school on the road, open the doors. 

Pennsylvania State has sponsored this in the past and Bucknell is 
going to sponsor it this year. 

It seems to us that these summer schools have been notably success- 
ful in attaining their principal objectives which are first to attempt to 
overcome the educational deficiencies of the youngsters and, secondly, 
to help make their transition into the local schools during the regular 
school term much smoother, not only for the youngsters themselv es, 
but also for the local schools. 
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Thirdly, to provide an alternative which is far preferable to child 
labor, as Mr. Gatlin pointed out very effectively. 

The financial inability of these local school districts to finance these 
schools is clearly pointed out by Louisa Shotwell in her book “This 
is the Migrant,” where she talks about a school superintendent who 
wrote at the same time identical letters to a Senator, Congressman, the 
Chairman of the President’s Committee, and the Office of Education. 

They all got up to the same desk to be replied to and he pointed out 
that his school had a registration of 2700 children, 1300 of them, about 
half, migrants who came in after school and been going for 7 weeks. 

None stayed to finish out the term. “It is all we can do to educate | 
our own children,” he continued, “we feel we should be entitled to 
some aid the same as Army posts. It appears we are educating children 
for other States at our expense.” 

What is the solution to this man’s problem or the problem of any 
of us in this migrant child educational field ? 

We think that your bill S. 2864 is the best by far which has been 
proposed. Iam delighted to see that there have been similar measures 
introduced in the House, that Representative Bailey of West Virginia 
has introduced one which we had the opportunity to support a couple 
of weeks back, which I understand is in the process of being marked 
up over there and they hope to get some action in this current session 
of Congress. 

Also, I was delighted to see that Congressman Walter included it in 
title IV of his omnibus farm labor bill of 1960, H.R. 11547, as well as 
a bill along similar lines sponsored by Congressman Green, of Oregon, 
all of which provide Federal funds to assist local school districts to 
finance regular term and summer schools for migrant children. 

Although our legislature has not been willing to recognize the 
needs for such supplementary schooling, we are delighted to see that 
they have in the past session recognized the need for outside financial 
assistance for local school districts in their regular terms, a dollar a 
day over the regular State reimbursement for expenses for enrolling 
migrant children during the regular term. 

This is a step in the right direction, but not enough. 

Again a good case it seems to me can be made for Federal participa- 
tion here because these folks certainly are in interstate commerce. 
They travel from State to State and no State really claims them. 

In view of the foregoing it is our recommendation, Senator, that 
S. 2864 be promptly brought before the attention of the subcommittee 
and the full committee, and I hope reported out favorably and action 
obtained during this session. 

I would hope, although I am quite ignorant on these matters, that 
even despite the short time left before the close of the session, the 
great unanimity of support for your proposal and the lack of opposi- 
tion to it and the fact that action is going ahead on an identical pro- 
posal in the House, might give some hope of getting action this session 
so that all this excellent work and testimony that you and others 
have put in it will not be filed away and have to be retraced the next 
session. 

_ However, I do want to point out that the child education problem 
is intimately interrelated with the problem of child care and child 
labor. Curt Gatlin mentioned our experience in our school in Potter 
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County where we feel our school up there has been the most, single most 
effective force in ending child labor among agricultural migrants. 

We do not have a child labor law which applies to agriculture, par- 
ticularly in the summer months, in our State. 

You do in New Jersey and, of course, New York has. 

I think it will be generations before we ever get child labor legisla- 
tion in the States. 

But it is not enough to bar the kids from working because what 
do they do? Well, in some camps across the line from Potter County, 
in New York State, where they are short of school facilities, these 
youngsters sat in the Ouse all day and generally created trouble 
around the camps which are a rotten kind of atmosphere for young- 
sters to be in, with eats no recreational facilities. 

They are not included, incidentally, to my knowledge, in any of the 
State summer recreational programs. 

So it is not enough to bar these kids from laboring although this is 
most essential. 

We have youngsters of 7, 8, 9, 10 years old working a 16-hour day 
in the fields, sometimes going out at 5:30 in the morning without break- 
fast and working until 8:30 at night. 

I have talked to them, as I say, a number under 10 years of age. 
We found 14 children in a crew ranging in age from a few months 
to 12 years taken to the beanfield daily. 

As I say, leaving at 5:30 and. not getting back until 8. We tried 
to enroll such children in our summer school and the crew leader 
told us, “Everyone I carry up here has to pull his own freight.’ 

We found something else that shocked us. That was that we found 
instances where arrangements were made by the crew leader and par- 
ents in Florida to send children up to Pennsylvania without their 
parents, for the sole purpose of earning supplement: al funds for the 
family, under the care of the crew leaders’ wives. 

This shocked us to the core, but I must point out that this is rela- 
tively isoli ited, that where we have a school there is enormous pressure 
put on the parents by the youngsters themselves to get to that school. 

We saw cases w her e the existence of theschool, once the case had been 
made to the farmer and to the crew leader and their cooperation 
obtained, that there was great pressure on the part of the youngsters 
to attend. 

It was such a more attractive alternative to the alternative of work- 
ing in the fields. 

Senator Wiiiiams. We found that where communities have been 
able to provide schooling, the farmer is the second beneficiary. He 
suddenly finds his labor supply is stabilized. People who were with 
him one year want to come back because of the educational opportuni- 
ties for their children and our strongest support close to the problem 
is from the farmer-grower, not only because it relieves him of some 
problems. 

We have had farmers testify against the child labor bill that the 
other committee is considering and they uniformly give as their 
answer that idle children will only get into mischief and it will not 
be good enough for them to be idle, it would be better for them to be 
out in the field. 
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Then we offer a program of education and they immediately see 
that this is the superior alternative, that when the educational oppor- 
tunity, the school, is available, they are relieved of the idle children 
or the child too young to be in the fields. 

Particularly in Florida last week, we got our strongest support for 
these educational programs. 

Mr. Barr. From growers? 

Senator Wiiirams. Yes, sir. Well, as a dramatic example, the 
Farm Bureau supported it wholeheartedly. You know the frugality 
of the Farm Bureau arising out of the acute farm income problem. 

‘They don't come by very rapidly with the kind of effort and resource 
wecall for in this bill. They supported it most strongly. 

Mr. Barr. That is the most encouraging thing I have heard for a 
long time. 

Senator Witiiams. That was the Dade County Farm Bureau. Dade 
County is a very important county in the migrant farm labor picture. 

Mr. Barr. We would also like to put an endorsement, Senator, for 
your efforts to obtain more adequate appropriations for child care 
for the present schoolchildren. Again this is a compliment, a neces- 
sary compliment to the schools who are concerned with the youngsters 
from, say, six and up. For the present schoolchildren we bady need 
day care facilities. 

Although Federal funds are available for this purpose the law pro- 
viding the funds does not specifically mention migrant children. As 
a result, the overwhelming majority of the States have doubts as to 
the legality of prov iding e: are or other welfare services for these chil- 
dren they do not consider their own. These doubts would be removed 
if you could amend the present law so as to give a clear directive for 
the use of Federal funds for child service. We would like also, of 
course, to see protective child labor legislation because there are 

cases, I say they are isolated but they are nonetheless critical, of 
exploit ition of young children similar to the cases I have mentioned 
in Pennsylvania. We would like to see children under 14 barred for 
farmwork for hire as they are in New York State with, of course, 
appropriate exemptions for the home farms and exchange of labor by 
neighboring families. 

The necessity for these actions I am delighted to say has been already 
recognized by several Members of Congress who have introduced bills 
to accomplish all of these objectives. The Walter bill also includes 
minimum wage coverage. You have in the Senate the bill sponsored 
by Senators McNamara and Clark providing for extension of mini- 
mum wage coverage to all farmworkers. 

I remember being up in Potter County, the beanfield, last summer 
and visiting a family named Clague. They interested me because 
they had two boys working with them, 7 and 9 years old. The social 
worker I had with me knew the family, introduced me to them, and 
asked why were not the youngsters in school. They were good kids, 

very enthusiastic students. The pressure on that family was finan- 
cial. The mother had just been in the hospital, had another baby, 
and run up a bill of $100 and the family, most praiseworthily, was 
most determined to pay that bill. They had all the youngsters old 
enough to help earn money to pay that $100 bill out there. They had 


been out since 6 that morning. This was 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
and it was a hot day. 
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The family altogether by then had earned something like $15. I 
only point that out because the minimum wage requirement is most 
important, too. We have to get income up to a decent level on the 
part of these farmworkers so that the pressure won’t be on family 
to have their own kids work. They would prefer not to have them 
working. 

The two are intimately related. We also would like to endorse and 
urge the passage of your bill, S. 2865, because we find our farmers 
who have repeatedly told us, “We build new housing, put in toilet 
facilities, showers, bedding, garbage cans. The occupants mark up 
the walls, kick in the screens, pull off the knobs from the stoves, and 
so forth.” 

We feel this is one which would help us do a better job of eatch 
maintenance by helping the migrants themselves get a greater pride 
in their living accommodations and learn more about home economics 
and all the rest of it. 

Before concluding, I would like to state, as Governor Lawreuce has 

said on many occasions, that we are proud of what has been accom- 
plished by Pennsylvania and equally proud of what our neighboring 
States, and several more distant States like Florida and Oregon, have 
accomplished in establishing better working and living standards for 
their migrant laber. This, of course, is good. On the other hand, it is 
not fair to our Pennsylvania and other northeastern farmers who 
provide these fair employment conditions that they should be faced 
with continued undercutting competition from other sections of the 
Nation where minimum standards do not exist. 

Finally, another word or two on the primary subject of this hear- 

ing—the improvement of educational opportunities for our Nation’s 
several hundred thousand migrant children and a half million or more 
adult migrants. We should remember that favoring such improvement 
are a significant number of farm, civic, church, school, and labor 
groups who have gone on record as did the American Farm Bureau 
Federation recently in a newsletter to its State affiliates reeommend- 
ing, among other things, that consideration be given to assuring the 
availability of local school facilities for children of migratory farm- 
workers. 

Certainly, we must now do this—assure adequate school facilities 
for migrant children throughout our Nation. Surely, we cannot in 
good conscience continue to stand idly by and allow the present prob- 
lems of adult migrants to be inflicted upon still another generation, 
particularly in what we like to think of as a munificent society. Ade- 
quate education for the youngsters in America’s migrant streams will 
do more than anything else to help these families break their pattern 
of poverty. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Batt follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Wir1tAM L. Batt, JR., SECRETARY OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I wish to thank the subcommittee and its distinguished chairman, Senator 
Murray, of Montana, on behalf of Governor Lawrence and myself, for this oppor- 
tunity to present Pennsylvania’s position concerning the critical need for im- 


proved educational opportunities for migrant children and adult migrant farm- 
workers. 
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With today’s increased emphasis on education, it is timely that the Senate 
should be considering the educational needs of our Nation’s most disadvantaged 
group—namely, migrants and their children. In fact, there seems to be general 
agreement that unless improved educational opportunities are affored for all our 
citizens, America is likely to fall behind in the world struggle for leadership. 
Even if no external threat to our national security existed, we should, as a 
Nation, devote more of our resources to education, particularly among disadvan- 
taged groups in our society. Therefore, it appears vital that migrants, along with 
the rest of our populace, be given every educational advantage. 


MIGRANT CHILD EDUCATION PROBLEM 


In Pennsylvania, we have a real interest in helping to solve the educational 
problems of migrants, especially migrant children, since some 800 to 1,000 of 
these children have been accompanying the approximately 7,000 to 8,000 migrants 
who presently come into Pennsylvania each year to help harvest our State’s fruit 
and vegetable crops. This migrant work force supplements the 30,000 to 35,000 
Pennsylvanians who work in seasonal agriculture. 

Lest these Pennsylvania migrant totals tend to minimize the extent of the 
problem nationally, I hasten to point out that our State ranks about midway 
in the list of States in the numbers of migrants employed. Some 15 States 
employ many thousand more migrants than does Pennsylvania. All in all, nation- 
wide, there are some 200,000 to 300,000 children of migrant farmworkers. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 of these children are of school age, of whom at least one-half, 
according to recent findings of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Migrant Labor, 
are 1 to 4 years behind in scholastic attainment. Certainly, few will disagree 
that these children are entitled to more adequate school to prepare them to 
assume the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Why are many of these children educationally retarded? One reason, rather 
obviously, is migrancy itself, as it affects school attendance. Frequently, because 
of travel interruptions, some migrant children attend school no more than 3 or 4 
months annually. Another reason is that local school districts often haven't 
enough money to accommodate migrant children during the regular school term, 
let alone provide needed summer schools for these traveling children. Still. 
another reason is that many local school boards are apathetic about recognizing 
the education of these transient children as a civic and moral responsibility. 
Also, many teachers are not trained to cope with the special educational problems 
of this group. 

Relative to the first of these reasons, attendance interruptions during the regu- 
lar school term due o travel, it seems necessary to establish summer schools if 
these children are to obtain the equivalent of 9 months’ schooling annually. 
Presently, without summer schools, many thousands of migrant children are 
unable to achieve proper grade levels. 

A mere handful of States (including New Jersey, New York, Oregon, and & 
Ohio) recognizing this need, have appropriated funds for summer schools. In 
several other States, private funds have been used for this purpose, including 
Pennsylvania. Since 1955, with the execption of 1956, we have had one such pri- 
vately financed summer school in Potter County. Regrettably, last year, our 
State legislature failed to pass a bill that would have provided public funds for 
this and other needed migrant summer schools. 

In all the aforementioned instances, summer schools for migrant children have 
been notably successful in attaining their principal objectives, which are (1) to 
attempt to help overcome educational deficiencies usually associated with 
migrancy; (2) to help make the transition into local schools during the regular 
School term less difficult for these children; and (3) to provide an alternative far 
preferable to child labor. 

The financial inability of local school districts to adequately finance both 
regular and summer schools for migrant children is clearly pointed out by an 
incident related by Louisa Rossiter Shotwell, the well-known writer on migrants, 
in her recent book, “This is the Migrant.” She writes, “Not long ago four identi- 
cal letters arrived on a desk in the U.S. Office of Education. They came from 
a school superintendent, and one was addressed to a Senator, one to a congress- 
man, one to the chairman of the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, 
and one to the Office of Education. Bureaucracy was working and the first 
three had been duly sent over to the Office of Education. The superintendent 
explained that his school had a registration of 2,700 children; 1,300 of them 
were migrants who came in after school had been going for 7 weeks: none 
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stayed to finish out the term. Most of them called this city home. ‘It is all 
We can do to educate our own children,’ he continued. ‘We feel we should 
be entitled to some aid the same as Army posts. It appears we are educating 
children for other States at our expense.’ ” 

This community has a problem. What is the solution? At the time Miss 
Shotwell posed this question, no one seemed to be offering much in the way of 
a tangible solution. Today, however, we can immediately point to the rather 
adequate provisions of the migrant-child education bill you are now consider- 
ing—namely, S. 2864 sponsored by Senator Harrison A. Williams, of New 
Jersey. I would note at this point that similar adequate educational programs 
are also provided for in title 4 of the omnibus farm labor bill of 1960 (HR. 
11547) recently introduced in the House by Congressman Walter, of Pennsyl- 
vania—H.R. 9872 sponsored by Representative Edith Green of Oregon, and H.R. 
103878 (companion to S. 2864) sponsored by Representative Bailey, of West 
Virginia. Generally, the provisions of these Senate and House bills are sub- 
stantially the same. All would provide (1) Federal funds for local school dis- 
tricts to assist them in financing both regular term and summer schools for 
migrant children, and (2) planning grants for State Departments of Education. 
The Green bill also provides teaching fellowships intended to especially train 
teachers in the best methods of instructing migrant children. 

In passing, I am proud to report that last year the Pennsylvania Legislature 
recognized the need for outside financial assistance to local school districts by 
appropriating funds to reimburse local schools at the rate of $1 per day, over 
and above the regular reimbursement, for expenses incurred for enrolling migrant 
children during the regular term. This is a step in the right direction, but not 
enough, if local school systems are to be enabled to properly educate migrant 
children without undue hardship. In addition, it appears reasonable to expect 
in fact, a strong case can be made—that sorely needed additional funds should 
come from the Federal Government, since migrants are usually interstate 
workers who are essential to the national agricultural economy. Therefore, 
the interstate and national aspects of this matter would seem to amply justify 
Federal appropriations to educate these children. 

In view of the foregoing, prompt passage of S. 2864 is strongly recommended. 


MIGRANT CHILD CARE AND CHILD LABOR 


Enactment of the aforementioned legislative proposals would seem to go a 
long way toward providing adequate migrant child educational opportunities. 
However, it must be pointed out that this is only one of the problems associated 
with these children. Those who, over the years, have been working with 
migrant families have repeatedly emphasized that the problems of education, 
child labor, and child care are inseparable. 

To illustrate this intimate relationship, it has been our experience in Potter 
County, Pa., that the single most important factor in helping eliminate child 
labor among agricultural migrants has been our migrant child summer school. 
Also, as further evidence, I quote from a recent statement before the U.S. 
Senate Subcommittee on Migrant Labor by the director of our Pennsylvania 
migrant summer school, Dr. Frank A. Mann. He said, “Child labor is common 
among migrants. For example, we (teachers of the summer school) found 14 
children in a crew ranging in age from a few months to 12 years, who were 
taken to the beanfields daily. Children from 5 years of age were found picking 
beans. They left the camp at 5:30 a.m. without breakfast and frequently did 
not return until S p.m. If we tried to enroll such children in our summer school, 
the crew leader would say ‘Everyone I carry up here has got to pull his own 
freight. We also found instances where arrangements were made by the 
crew leader and parents in Florida to send the children without the parents for 
the sole purpose of working and earning pay.” 

Thus, it is rather evident that affording improved educational opportunities is 
not enough. For the preschool children there should be adequate child care 
facilities, otherwise they are taken to the fields or left unsupervised in the camps. 
Although Federal funds are available for this purpose, the law providing the 
funds does not specifically mention migrant children, and as a result, the over- 
whelming majority of States have doubts as to the legality of providing care 
and other welfare services for these children they do not consider their own. 
These doubts would be removed by amending present law so as to give a clear 
directive for the use of Federal funds for the development of migrant child 
services. 
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In addition, protective child labor legislation seems necessary, since experience 
shows that unless prohibited by law, there are those who exploit young children 
by working them in the fields at low wages. This could be accomplished by 
extending the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to include 
the agriculture industry. Children under age 14 would then be barred from 
farm work for hire, with approprite exemptions, of course, for the home farm 
and for exchanges of labor by neighboring families. 

The necessity of these remedial actions relative to child care and child labor, 
I am happy to say, has already been recognized by some Members of Congress 
who have introduced bills that would accomplish these objectives. I would 
again call to your attention the Walter omnibus farm labor bill (H.R. 11547) 
which, in addition to affording adequate educational opportunities, would also 
provide for child welfare services and would regulate child labor. Other much 
needed remedial legislation included in the Walters bill are the extension of 
minimum wage coverage to all farm workers, the Federal registration of crew 
leaders, and the extension of welfare services to migrants. 


ADULT MIGRANT EDUCATION PROBLEM 


While I feel I must emphasize the need for child education, if we are to break 
the perpetuation of this disadvantaged group, we must not forget the educational 
needs of the present generation of adult domestic migrants—over a half million 
of our fellow American citizens. So many of the problems point up the lack of, 
or better—the need for adult migrant educational opportunities. My department 
of labor and industry, for instance, regulates the Commonwealth's Labor Camp 
Code. Farmers repeatedly say to us, “I’ve built them new housing, put in toilet 
facilities, showers, cooking facilities, nice bedding, plenty of garbage cans—and 
then what? The occupants mark up the walls, kick holes in the screens, stop 
up the toilets, pull the knobs off the showers and stoves, tear up the blankets, 
and ignore the garbage cans.” 

Too many of these things have happened on too many farms and one must 
be extremely sympathetic to the farmer who provides good facilities only to 
have them damaged. This kind of damage is sometimes done by workers who 
lack the self-respect to care. Sometimes it is the result of an elementary lack 
of knowledge of what the facilities are there for. In both cases the fundamental 
problem is a lack of education and knowledge of modern living. It is this 
problem that I think about when I urge passage of S. 2865, also sponsored by 
Senator Williams of New Jersey. 

Before concluding, I would like to state, as Governor Lawrence has said on 
many occasions, that we are proud of what has been accomplished by Pennsyl- 
Vania and equally proud of what our neighboring States, and several more dis 
tant States like Florida and Oregon, have accomplished in establishing better 
working and living standards for their migrant labor. This, of course, is good. 
On the other hand, it is not fair to our Pennsylvania and other northeastern farm- 
ers who provide these fair employment conditions that they should be faced 
with continued undercutting competition from other sections of the Nation where 
minimum standards do not exist. 

Finally, another word or two on the primary subject of this hearing: The 
improvement of educational opportunities for our Nation’s several hundred 
thousand migrant children and a half million or more adult migrants. We 
should remember that favoring such improvement are a significant number of 
farm, civic, church, school, and labor groups who have gone on record as did 
the American Farm Bureau Federation recently in a newsletter to its State 
affiliates recommending, among other things, that consideration be given to 
assuring the availability of local school facilities for children of migratory 
farmworkers. Certainly, we must now do this—assure adequate school facilities 
for migrant children throughout our Nation. Surely, we cannot in good con- 
science continue to stand idly by and allow the present problems of adult 
migrants to be inflicted upon still another generation, particularly in what we 
like to think of as a munificent society. Adequate education for the youngsters 
in America’s migrant streams will do more than anything else to help these 
families break their pattern of poverty. 


Senator Wittrams. That is a powerful statement. We thank you, 
Secretary Batt. Frequently when a new effort is made at the national 
level, there is a sort of native resistance here in Congress to do for 
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communities what many think communities should be doing for them- 
selves. I imagine this will be expressed when these two bills are being 
considered. 

The significant fact which you mentioned, interwoven throughout 
your testimony, is that the State of Pennsylvania as an example within 
the last 2 or 3 years has taken magnificent forward steps, draw ing on 
its own resources, doing as much of the job as it can for itself. I 
would say this is true in most of the States you mentioned. In 
Florida it is amazing indeed to see the strides that they are making 
down there but the additional effort of this national program is v itally 
needed even in those States that are on the forward march, trying to 
meet the needs. 

Mr. Barr. I think, too, Senator, as so many other grant aid pro- 
grams have proven, certainly it would provide great inducement to 
States to do a better job. As I see it this would not usurp a function 
which is properly a local or State function. This would encourage 
the States and communities to do a better job in this area. I think it 
would probably speed by a decade the accomplishment of this objec- 
tive which I don’t think anybody could argue with as to its desira- 
bility. 

Senator Wirz1aMs. For this session we have nothing further, Secre- 
tary Batt. Thank you again. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you, Senator for this opportunity. 

Senator Wiiuiams. I would like to include at this point in the 
record the statement of Representative Cleveland Bailey, who is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on General Education of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor—which is considering a similar pro- 


posal in the House of Representatives—and a statement of Andrew J. 
Biemiller, director of the department of legislation of the AFL-CIO, 
who regretted that he could not be here but has a statement in support 
which we will include at this point in the record. 

The statement of Mrs. Vera Mayer of the National Consumers 
League will also appear at this point in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES FRoM WEST VIRGINIA 


I wish to express my appreciation to you and members of the subcommittee 
for the opportunity of appearing here today in behalf of legislation designed to 
improve the educational opportunities for migratory agricultural workers and 
their children. 

As you know, I cosponsored identical bills in the House of Representatives 
and as chairman of the General Education Subcommittee, conducted hearings 
on H.R. 10378, which is an identical bill to S. 2864, as well as H.R. 9872, a bill 
introduced by my colleague on the Committee on Education and Labor, the 
Honorable Edith Green of Oregon. Mrs. Green’s bill differs from S. 2864 and 
H.R. 10378 by providing an additional title authorizing fellowship grants to 
train teachers to enable them to better meet some of the unusual problems faced 
by a sudden influx of children on whom no prior record is available and who 
will be in the classroom for a brief period of time. 

The hearings conducted by the General Education Subcommittee were bright- 
ened by the testimony of the distinguished chairman of your subcommittee who 
brought to us information obtained by this subcommittee in its investigations 
into the migratory worker situation. 

At the outset I wish to State that West Virginia uses but a small number of 
migrant farmworkers. Although agriculture has been a major industry in my 
State throughout its history, the backbone has been the small family sized farm. 
I would venture to guess that the largest employer of migratory agricultural 
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workers in the State of West Virginia are the orchards owned by our neighbor, 
the distinguished senior Senator from Virginia. I doubt seriously if there is 
one migratory farmworker employed within the confines of the Third Congres- 
sional District which I have the honor to represent. 

Mr, Chairman, my first interest in the problems of migratory workers came 
10 years ago when I was the chairman of a special subcommittee which con- 
ducted hearings in Bakersfield, Calif. While there I saw a migratory workers’ 
camp which was known locally as the “weed patch.” The meanness of the 
name was on a level with the meanness of the quarters. From that time for- 
ward I have had an interest in the problems of these nomadic workers, and that 
interest, coupled with my lifelong efforts to improve educational opportunities 
of all our boys and girls, impelled me to become a cosponsor of legislation in 
this field. 

I shall not dwell upon the need for action in this area since I am sure this 
subcommittee, through its investigations, is more knowledgeable than I; but I 
should like to make some observations which are based upon the hearings we 
have conducted on the House side. 

In the first place, now that the school construction legislation has been dis- 
posed of by the House, it is my intention in the near future to call my subcom- 
mittee together in executive session to see how successful we can be in drafting 
legislation. Because of the organizational structure of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of Representatives, the subcommittee of which 
I am the chairman did not have jurisdiction over my bill, H.R. 10379, which 
dealt with assistance for adult education; but as this subcommittee is well 
aware, adult education is an important part of the solution to the problems, 
and there were frequent references to the needs for action in this area in our 
hearings. 

As you have learned from testimony you have received, the administration 
opposes this legislation. Testimony from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, as well as a statement filed by the Secretary of Labor, clearly 
indicates the need for specific programs. However, the objections of the ad- 
ministration were based upon the premise that this is primarily a State and 
local responsibility, together with the objection to having the Federal Govern- 
ment make a payment directly to the local school districts rather than channel- 
ing the money through the several State educational agencies. 

I asked the Assistant Commissioner of the Office of Education, Dr. Ralph 
C. M. Flynt, whether, if we amended the bill to make the payments to the State 
educational agencies, we could expect administration approval. I did not get 
a satisfactory reply, and in fairness to Dr. Flynt, I think that I should point 
out, under the circumstances, he was not a free agent, and I do not think he 
should be criticized for failing to respond directly to my question. 

Testimony before my subcommittee indicated, however, that there may exist 
a procedure which could be followed that might enable us to take some action 
in this field which it would be difficult for the administration to veto. 

There exists today a law known as the Johnson-O’Malley Act under which the 
Federal Government, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, makes payments 
to the States to help them defray some of the costs for extra and unusual serv- 
ices required to educate Indian children. This device is used where Indian 
children from the reservations are enrolled in local public school systems and 
has no bearing upon the wholly owned and operated Indian schools. 

It is significant that one of the problems requiring unusual and special serv- 
ices in the education of Indian children is a language barrier which, of course, 
is one of the problems faced in providing educational opportunities to the chil- 
dren of migratory agricultural workers. 

It shall, therefore, by my intention to have the Subcommittee on General Edu- 
cation give serious consideration to drafting legislation modeled after the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act, but it would be administered by the Office of Education. 
This would give the individual States some leeway in setting up a program for 
these children, and would provide a means for bargaining between the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the State school officers on the size and necessity for 
Federal financial assistance. 

I should think that it would also take care of the problem of adult education. 

I believe that it will be well in drafting such legislation to give consideration 
to the proposal incorporated in H.R. 9872 by my colleague, Mrs. Green, for some 
fellowship assistance to train teachers in the unusual problems, sociological and 
otherwise, faced in training these most underprivileged of all our children. 
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I think it should be well to point out that the State of Oregon has made very 
excellent surveys of the whole problem of migratory agricultural workers, and 
that Mrs. Green had the benefit of these surveys in drafting her legislation. 

I make these observations in the hope that they will be helpful to you in your 
deliberations. 

Again I want to commend the chairman of this subcommittee, and the mem- 
bers thereof, for their leadership in this field, and to express my appreciation 
for the courtesy in giving me the opportunity to present this statement. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


My name is Andrew J. Biemiller and I am director of the department of legisla- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

The American labor movement is not new to the fight for free public educa- 
tion. More than 130 years ago, the small unions which then existed in America 
began the fight for public schools under the slogan, “Equal, universal educa- 
tion,” and we are proud that American labor has been in the forefront of the 
battle for improved publie education ever since. 

We appear today to ask this committee and the Congress to bring the benefits 
of public education to two groups which have never adequately benefited from 
our school system, and whose lives are consequently shaded and depressed by 
ignorance. 

I speak of the chidlren of migrant workers and of young migrant workers 
themselves. 

It is an unfortunate commentary on our “land of opportunity” that the oppor- 
tunity for good public education has not been extended to children of migrants. 
Child labor laws have kept children out of the factory, but not out of the field. 
Both 8S. 2864 and 8. 2865 would help migrants and their children to acquire edu- 
cational opportunities now a commonplace among other Americans. 

It is precisely because of the migratory and interstate nature of such seasonal, 
agricultural labor, and because the children travel with their parents that this 
problem is so great. For the same reason this is, uniquely, a responsibility of 
the Federal Government. Here is a national problem susceptible only of a 
national solution. 

The needs of migrant agricultural workers are, of course, many. It was most 
encouraging that the recent White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
composed of over 7,000 participants from variable walks of life in all parts of 
the Nation, recommended legislation action to aid migrant agricultural workers. 
You will recall that the Conference— 

urged extension of coverage and limiting exemptions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to cover these workers for purposes of minimum wage and 
child labor: 

recommended improved Federal and State laws, and better enforcement 
of these laws for registration of crew leaders and for better housing codes; 
and 

called for extension of both the workmen’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment insurance laws of the States to farmworkers. 

The great interest in this question is clearly because of the great need which 
isso apparent. In education of migrants and their families the need is especially 
clear. 

In States which have tens of thousands of migrants annually, at peak season, 
the need is greatest but practically all States have the problem in some degree. 
In essence the issue is whether we want to provide children of migrant farm- 
workers the educational standard we provide other children. We are not now 
providing it. Not only do these children suffer from poverty, inadequate hous- 
ing and sanitary facilities, and poor health, but they feel no role in their tem- 
porary communities. The U.S. Office of Education has reported that they have 
the highest degree of illitracy of any group in the Nation. 

A Columbia University research project by Eli Ginzberg and Douglas Bray 
in 1953 reported : ; 
“The obstacles to school attendance for these children are almost insurmount- 
able. The migrant family leaves home before the end of the school year and 
Even if children were to attend school while the 
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family is away from home, travel time and constant changing of schools would 
have a serious effect upon the efficacy of instruction. In any case they rarely 
attend school when outside their home State, and frequently are absent when 
at home.” 

The fact is that many of the children are not in class because they are working 
alongside their parents in the fields. Every year investigators of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the U.S. Department of Labor find 
several thousand children under 16 years of age working during school hours on 
farms producing food and fiber which goes into interstate commerce. 

During the 1958 fiscal year Wage and Hour inspectors found 4,491 children 
(over 3,000 of them under 14 years of age) illegally working in the fields. There 
are, in addition, major loopholes through which agricultural businesses exploit 
these children. For one thing the Fair Labor Standards Act does not apply to 
agricultural work done during summer vacation. 

Each of the various States determines for itself the number of days in which 
schools must be open, but it is left to local school districts to decide, within 
these limits, which days shall be school days and which vacation days. 

Thus in a number of States the local communities provide a “crop vacation” 
during their local harvesting seasons, thus permitting the hiring of children 
for work in the fields. The effect of these “crop vacations” on migrant children 
can be tragic. While moving from one harvesting area to another, the migrant 
child may never be in an area where the public schools are open, because he 
simply moves from one “crop vacation” to another all along the migrant route. 

Even where there is every effort to provide schooling for the children of the 
migrant the problem is great. When a large number of migrant children appear 
on the scene, the local system must stretch its staff and facilities severely, or 
simply treat the school as a custodial rather than an educational institution. A 
closely related problem is that of the attitude of the migrant parent toward edu- 
cation. Having had little or no schooling himself, he places little value on learn- 
ing and may actually discourage the child’s participation in some cases. 

The bills before this committee are limited to education. While this will 
not solve the exploitation of farmworkers or their children they will be an im- 
portant first step. They will provide at least that minimum educational op or- 
tunity which which we have a right to require for each American child. S. 2864 
is well conceived to provide practical and prompt help to the local school districts 
in education of these children. S. 2865 is of equal importance because the success 
of the former bill may depend in part on enactment of the latter. Not only must 
further education lag be precluded but the existing lag must be decreased as far 
as possible. We owe this to those who produce much of our food and fiber. 

Migratory agricultural workers give much. They labor in heat and cold, in 
dust or in rain. Our social standards and labor standards legislation for the 
most part excludes them. They and their children should not be asked to addi- 
tionally subsidize our economy by their ignorance. The United States has the 
duty to help provide educational opportunity for these good workers and their 
children. These bills present the Congress another chance to further open the 
freedom of opportunity of which America is so rightly proud. 

We are gratified to note, in these bills, specific recognition of the primary re- 
sponsibility and role of the States and local communities in education. We are 
satisfied that these bills will leave undisturbed the existing local control of 
education. 

S. 2865 takes on special value in view of the youth of many of the adult 
migrants. A goodly percentage of these workers are between 18 and 30, with 
most of their lives and most of their careers as parents ahead of them. Accord- 
ingly they and their children and the Nation will particularly benefit from this 
particular adult education effort. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Mrs. VERA MAYER, GENERAL SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
CONSUMERS LEAGUE 


My name is Vera Mayer. 
sumers League. 
For over 60 years, the National Consumers League has worked to improve the 
working and living conditions of the people who produce the goods, services, 
and foods which we consume. We have also supported legislation that would 
improve the economic, intellectual, and social opportunities of American citizens 
through education and training. 
56484— 60 8 


I am the general secretary of the National Con- 
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The league is very grateful to the committee for this opportunity to present 
its view in support of S. 2864 which would provide funds for the education of 
migrant children. We consider that this legislation would provide important 
benefits for the most underpriviliged children in our Nation. 

Migrant farmworkers are denied the protections afforded to other workers by 
most of our Nation’s social legislation. Because of the denial of minimum-wage 
protection and the large-scale importation of cheap foreign labor, which creates 
an oversupply of agricultural workers, the American migrant worker receives 
an average annual income of $859 and is able to obtain only an average of 131 
days of work a year. 

In addition, migrants and their children are denied the opportunity to improve 
themselves by their exclusion from the existing educational facilities of our 
Nation. This is indeed ironie since no group in our society is more in need today 
of the opportunity to improve itself through education and training. The denial 
of education to these people renders their poverty and ignorance the sole inheri- 
tance they can pass on to their children. 

To sustain themselves, migrant farmworkers follow the crops around the 
country. Coming in three great streams out of Florida, Texas, and southern 
California, these workers and their families perform the vital function of har- 
vesting millions of dollars worth of fruits and vegetables in New York, sugar 
beets in Ohio, cherries in Oregon, ete. The itinerant nature of the migrant 
farm laborers’ work diminishes the educational possibilities for their children. 

These working families—for it is the mother, father, and children who move 
in search of work—perform a vital function to growers, consumers, localities, 
States, and the Nation. Frequently they move because they are deprived of 
the work they desperately need in their home areas by the Government's pro- 
gram of importing Mexican and other foreign farmworkers. 

Because of the nature of the crop cycle which they follow in their search for 
work, migrant parents must take their children out of school in the midst of 
the spring term in their home base only to return after the fall term is well 
underway. The communities to which the migrants go, rarely have provisions 
and facilities to absorb into the regular school program the large influx of 
migrant children who arrive in their areas for a few months stay. Provision 
for special summer schools that would enable the migrant children to catch up 
on some of their lost schooling it almost totally lacking in these areas. Adding 
to the irregularity of the migrant farm child’s education are the crop vacations 
common during the regular school terms in many communities when the beans, 
tomatoes, ete., are ready for picking. Not only migrant children but all rural 
youngsters suffer from this shortsighted policy. In fact, there is evidence to 
show that a gap has been developing in the last four or five decades between 
the educational attainment of rural children and the higher attainments of 
urban children. 

In addition, child labor is legally permitted in agriculture for children under 
16 outside of school hours. Because wages in agriculture are so low, many 
children must work in the fields to contribute to their families’ support. This 
factor also militates against the education of these youngsters. 

Between lack of school facilities, crop vacations, and the demands for their 
labor due to the desperate economic plight of their families, it is little wonder 
that migrant farm youngsters are retarded in school from 2 to 5 years. Many 
studies have been made by State and Federal authorities that substantiate the 
fact of this retardation. And many pilot projects undertaken by private and 
State agencies have demonstrated that the retardation is due to lack of school- 
ing and is not attributable to lack of ability. 

A Pennsylvania educator, Dr. Frank A. Mann, summarized the situation this 
way: “We have discovered the same range of abilities among these children as 
one might expect to find among any other group of similar size, with the level of 
achievement generally closely correlated with school attendance.” 

Despite their economic plight and their dependence on earnings of their 
children the migrant farm parents seem desperately to want their children to 
have an education as a means of improving themselves. One crew leader, in 
speaking of a privately run summer school in Pennsylvania, made it clear 
that parents deeply appreciate opportunities for their children to go to school. 
He said, “We count on it. The parents and children really appreciate this 
school as a means toward helping the children to a better life.” Growers know 
this to be a fact and recognize that the existence of educational facilities in 
the vicinity of their farms is a sure means of attracting reliable migrant farm- 
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workers to work on their crops. The American Farm Bureau Federation gave 
formal recognition to this fact by its recommendation to the State Farm Bureaus 
in December 1959 that they give consideration to “assurance of the availability 
of local school facilities for children of migratory farmworkers.” 

How great is the need for schools and how small the progress made by the 
States in meeting it is shown by the fact that although migrant farmworkers 
are used by the growers in nearly all States, only a few, such as Pennsylvania, 
Oregon, New Jersey, New York, and Ohio have moved to provide educational 
facilities for migrant children. At the urgings of individuals and organizations, 
this handful of States has attempted to obtain from the State legislatures funds 
to provide extra facilities during the school year or for summer schools after 
the close of the regular term. 

Private organizations in the early stages, have provided funds to underwrite 
such projects. Private funds have enabled the State of Pennsylvania to conduct 
one summer school for four summers. But Pennsylvania needs three or four 
more such summer school for migrant children, and money to provide for 
participation of migrant children in the regular school term. The private 
agencies have been very helpful in establishing pilot projects and testing the 
most effective methods and techniques of teaching migrant children. But the 
private organizations cannot provide sufficient funds to cope with the problem. 
Even if they could by some magic produce the funds to finance educational 
facilities for all the migrant children in America today, we submit that they 
should not be asked to do this. The right to a public school education, financed 
by tax money, is a long-standing principle of American life. There is no reason 
or justification for the exclusion of the underprivileged migrant farm children 
from this right. The present plight of these children is unfortunate enough. 
Surely we owe them some promise for the future. 

A recent publication of the U.S. Department of Labor entitled, ‘““Manpower 
Challenge of the 1960’s” shows that farm employment will drop by nearly 20 
percent in the next decade while the number of unskilled workers will remain 
unchanged. Increased job opportunities, however, will be available for service 
workers, semiskilled and skilled workers, clerical and sales workers. Therefore, 
many of the children of today’s migrant farmworkers will be forced to look 
outside farmwork and unskilled labor for jobs when they grow up. But with 
their low level of educational attainment migrant children will not be able 
to compete successfully for the better jobs. Today, only farmworkers and 
unskilled workers, according to the Department of Labor report, averages 
as little as 8.6 years of schooling completed. The expanding fields of employ- 
ment demand and already have workers with a higher average number of 
years of education. The service worker today averages 9.7 years of school in 
an industry that will offer at least 20 percent more employment in the @ext 
decade. Clerical and sales workers now average 12.5 percent years of school 
and their industry is expected to increase by more than 25 percent in the 
1960's. These figures mean simply that the migrant will fall further and 
further behind in finding employment and in trying to improve his situation 
because his educational deficiency will push him further and further out of the 
main stream of the American economy of the immediate future. 

We, therefore, urge this subcommittee to report favorably S. 2864 and we 
urge the Congress to enact this legislation into law. The migrant farmworker 
is deprived of much of his birthright by the indifference of the State and Federal 
Government. Through the enactment of this bill, perhaps the children of today’s 
migrant farmworkers will be helped a step in the direction of the good life, 
which we all want for our children. We hope also that the enactment of this 
legislation will prove the first step in ending the total exclusion of America’s 
farmworkers from the legal help and protections afforded other workers in our 
country today. 


Senator Wiu1aMs. I would like to include at this point in the record 
my statement for this hearing together with exhibits A, B, and C. 

‘Exhibit A is a table submitted by the Department of He salth, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to show the estimated payments to States under 
S. 2864, the education bill for migrant children. 

Exhibit B is composed of testimony received by the Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor with respect to S. 2864 and S. 2865 during public 
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hearings held in Homestead and Clewiston, Fla., on May 16, 1960, 
and May 18, 1960, respectively. 

Exhibit C is composed of testimony on the general question of the 
need for improved educational opportunities for migrant children 
and the migrant worker himself. The exhibit C testimony was also 
taken by the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor during hearings 
which it conducted in the fall of 1959 in Washington, D.C., Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Williams follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it is a great pleasure and 
privilege to appear before you this morning on behalf of S. 2864 and S. 2865, 
which are designed to cope with the serious educational problem faced today by 
our migratory farmworkers and their children. The bill S. 2864 is designed to 
improve educational opportunities for migrant children, while the bill S. 2865 is 
geared to the adult migrant’s need of fundamental education and knowledge of 
modern living. 

These bills have grown out of the work and studies of the Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor, of which I have the honor to be chairman, and I am most 
happy to note that both of them have the invaluable support and sponsorship of 
the illustrious chairman of this subcommittee, 

I would like, before proceeding further, to express my deep appreciation and 
thanks to Senator Murray, the chairman of this subcommittee and the ranking 
majority member of the full Labor Committee, for calling a hearing on this 
important legislation and for the expeditious way in which he has acted to give 
these bills serious, meaningful consideration during this session of Congress. 
The House Subcommittee on General Education, chairmaned by the Honorable 
Cleveland M. Bailey, of West Virginia, has already held hearings on similar 
legislation on the House side. 

So perhaps it is not too utopian to hope that the Congress will approve legisla- 
tion on the two subjects under study and send bills to the Executive for signature 
before adjournment. I assure the chairman of this subcommittee that I stand 
ready with all the means at my command to cooperate and lend all possible aid 
toward achieving that goal. 

Mr. Chairman, since I am not wedded to any particular details of the pending 
proposals, but am primarily interested in helping enact legislation to improve 
educational opportunity for migrant workers and their children, I shall speak 
only briefly on the provisions of the legislation, confining my remarks in the 
main to the general need for this legislation and the unhappy background which 
gave rise to its introduction. 


S. 2864, EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


The bill, S. 2864, and its companion bill on the House side, H.R. 10378, generally 
follows the well-established, sound precedent of the federally impacted school 
legislation. Briefly, the migrant children’s educational legislation provides a 
simple three-part, 5-year program. It provides these things: 

(1) To help bear the additional cost of educating the children of migrant 
workers during the regular school session, the Federal Government would, for 
the first 2 years pay 75 percent of the State’s average costs of educating the 
child for each day of attendance. After the first 2 years—that is, for the 
remaining 3 years of the program—the Federal Government would share 50 
percent of the cost. 

(2) The bill provides for annual grants totaling $300,000 for the establishment 
of summer schools. Local educational agencies and institutions of higher educa- 
tion would be eligible to sponsor these summer schools. 

(3) Planning grants totaling $250,000 annually would be provided to the State 
educational departments to be used to promote interstate cooperation, the devel- 
opment of educational programs, material and demonstrations, and the trans- 
mission of school records for migrant children. In other words, the third part 


of the bill is a catalyst designed to get the best possible end product under the 
programs of parts I and IT. 
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Throughout the bill there are standards designed to assure that the Federal 
funds go only to areas having significant concentrations of migrant farm families. 
The bill on adult education, S. 2865, which I shall discuss later, contains similar 
standards. 

The program provided by part I of the bill, S. 2864, almost exactly parallels 
the federally impacted legislation, and therefore needs little or no elaboration 
as regards its purpose and method of operation. 

The grants under part II provide a rather unique program and hence deserve 
further explanation: “fhése school grants are one of the most constructive 
and positive methods yet proposed to see that the children of our migrant workers 
have equal and adequate educational opportunity. A well-run summer school 
averaging from 6 to 8 weeks in duration could well be the longest uninterrupted 
educational experience that the migrant child will have in a given year. For 
that reason, a relatively small amount of money spent wisely in the right areas 
might yield benefits far beyond what normally might be expected. 

It is estimated on the basis of pilot projects conducted in Colorado, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey that the average cost of a 6-week summer school 
is approximately $5,000. The sum authorized in this bill would therefore provide 
money for the establishment of 60 such schools which could pattern their 
activities on the projects that have proved so successful thus far. 

It is anticipated that the States and local communities will provide the school 
buildings and maintenance costs, with the Federal Government paying for the 
administrative, instructional, food, transportation, and other operating costs. 

The planning grants, as I indicated earlier, would serve a number of valuable 
purposes. The grants would provide funds to help stimulate interest and 
leadership at the State level. They would assist in the preparation of plans 
and methods for the operation of summer schools. They would encourage inter- 
state cooperation so that the educational pattern of the child will be interrupted 
as little as possible. And they will help facilitate the transfer of the child’s 
school records so that a teacher will not have to spend so many precious days 
trying to find out what ground the child’s last teacher has covered. 


RATIONALE OF BILL 


The rationale underlying the federally impacted legislation, like that under- 
lying the pending measures, is simply this: When parents and children move 
into a community, without contributing to the local tax base, and when there 
is a substantial Federal interest and responsibility involved in the overall 
circumstances, there is a Federal duty to aid the school of that community in 
meeting the unique problem presented. 

In the case of migrant children, we find all the elements of Federal responsi- 
bility and an extremely great need for aid at the local school level—perhaps a 
greater need than is found in many communities now receiving federally impacted 
aid. 

The Federal responsibility arises from the nature of the lives of agricultural 
seasonal workers and the fact that they move across county and State lines 
several times during the course of a single season. Though most of them have 
a State which they call home, the great majority are actually “stateless” when 
it comes to calling upon their State for the general welfare aid that is available 
to settled, year-round residents. Since these people are not citizens of States 
in the sense which is relevant in this kind of legislative context, we are forced 
to conclude that they are in large measure Federal citizens. Though this may 
strike some as a novel legal concept, I believe almost all of us can agree that 
it is certainly a valid concept as applied to assuring adequate educational oppor- 
tunity to the children of migrant farm workers. The parents of these children 
provide an essential service to our economy, by making themselves available 
throughout the country to satisfy peak labor needs at harvesttime. 

Now keeping in mind that this group of citizens, because of economic conditions 
beyond their control, contributes little or nothing in the way of State or local 
taxes, let’s consider for a minute the kind of impact they make on local school 
systems. States like Texas, with approximately 95,000 domestic migrants at 
the peak season, or California, with about 60,000, or Florida, with more than 
85,000, provide good examples for measuring the impact. The number of chil- 
dren accompanying workers in each of these examples can be calculated on the 
basis of the Department of Labor’s estimates that there is approximately one 
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child for every five workers. Therefore, we may safely conclude that there 
are at least 19,000 migrant children in Texas at peak harvesttime, about 12,000 
in California, and 5,000 in Florida. 

But the fact that a large number of children is involved is only part of the 
problem. The heart of the matter involves the relatively brief periods of their 
enrollment in any given school. So what we really have to deal with is an influx 
of large numbers of children into local school systems for short periods of time— 
for sometimes as little as 2 weeks. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we need no documentation of the fact that most States 
and local school systems simply do not have the funds, instructional capacity, or 
classroom space needed to cope with the educational needs presented by such 
an influx of children. It is too much to expect States and local communities 
to pay the full cost of educating this large number of children. Though their 
parents, as American citizens, are entitled to have their children receive an 
adequate educational opportunity, the fact still remains that the parents gener- 
ally do not help underwrite the cost of education as do resident taxpaying cit- 
izens. Most schools are already overcrowded and understaffed, and it is hardly 
surprising that even the most dedicated community can do little to shoulder 
this added and heavy burden. 

Although the picture as I see it is rather dark, it becomes darker still when we 
remind ourselves that we aren’t talking about the typical, urban community. 
We're talking about the rural sections where the educational financing problems 
are most acute. We know of situations in which rural communities, having a 
normal population of about 1,500 to 2,500, experience a population increase 
of double or nearly treble its normal figure with the arrival of the migrant 
work force at harvest time. Even though this condition comes only once a year 
and might therefore be called by some a “‘transitory” condition, it is not transi- 
tory for the migrant children. To them it is an everyday problem because they 
are constantly going from one community to another. 

And, of course, it is the migrant child—his future, his right to a fair chance 
in life that causes our basic concern. The facts about his educational oppor- 
tunity are almost as shocking as when John Steinbeck wrote the “Grapes of 
Wrath,” just 21 years ago. Some of our educators tell me that, relatively, 
today’s migrant child is worse off than during the “grapes of wrath” days, and 
I frankly am not prepared to debate the point. 

For thousands of migrant children the school year begins—if at all—just 
any time or many times a year. Moving as they do from State to State, some 
times as often as seven times a year, they barely have time to pick a classroom 
seat before_they are taken away again. Migrants often leave their quarters 
well before school ends and return well after the next school session begins. 
These conditions have been highlighted by direct testimony taken in public 
hearings by the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. During a subcommittee 
hearing in the State of Minnesota, Mr. Eugene Meyer, elementary school di- 
rector, speaking on behalf of the Minnesota Commissioner of Education, had 
this to say: 

“In a summary of the notification that we received from the farm section of 
the Minnesota Department of Employment Security, there were 249 children 
that were reported to us. We immediately notified the county superintendents 
of the information on the forms; and of these 249 children, most of them 
arrived after May 1, and 35 percent of them arrived after May 11. So that it 
means that there is very little of the school term remaining after the children 
arrive.” 

In view of the conditions described by Mr. Meyer, which are representative 
of the situations we are finding in almost every State, it is little wonder that 
migrant children are behind in schoolwork and, frequently, are not passed on 
to the next highest class with their contemporaries. For most of them, school 
is little more than a series of frustrating beginnings, abrupt endings, and un- 
finished lessons. 

What does this add up to in terms of human facts and figures? 

A study of children in Florida, Virginia, Texas, and Illinois revealed that 
75 percent of the migrant children have serious educational deficiencies attrib- 
utable to lack of formal training. Bay County, Mich., reports the same figure 
on deficiencies. An Oregon survey showed 32 percent deficient by 1 year and 
26 percent deficient by 2 or 3 years. Testimony taken before the Subcommittee 
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on Migratory Labor showed that serious deficiencies existed for migrant chil- 
dren in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 

Along these same lines, the survey papers of the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth noted that most of the children of migrant families 
“are far below grade level and that their school achievement generally is under 
fourth grade, the attainment established for literacy in the United States.” 
The U.S. Office of Education reports that the migrant group has the lowest 
educational attainment of any group in our Nation. 

Now, let me say here that the reason for these educational deficiencies does 
not lie with the migratory children. They are not indifferent to education; they 
have desires and aspirations just as do other children. 

Educational opportunities have been seized upon by migratory children 
wherever they have been offered, to judge by what we on the Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor have seen or heard in our work throughout the country. The 
usual experience is that a summer school has more students each year; and the 
children look forward to the school session as one of the enjoyable parts of 
their journeys to other States. 

There was, for instance, a report we received at our hearings in Michigan. A 
superintendent of schools told about a 5-week demonstration summer school 
there. I'll read one paragraph: 

“IT have never found a nicer group of children to work with. For the most 
part they were smart children, eager to learn, appreciative, and loved books. 
Somewhere they have either learned good work habits in school or are just that 
eager to learn * * * many were constantly reading or looking at books * * * 
From their conversation it was very evident that they were happy with the 
opportunity to go to such a school and also to be able to ride to and from school 
in the bus.” 

One of the little girls who went to a Michigan summer school wrote back to 
her teacher friends in Michigan. She said, among other things: 

“Just a few lines to say that I am missing you a lot. I have started school 
already but I don’t like it as much as I liked that school over there. My teacher 
over here is Mrs. Price, and every day she buys a can of candy from Laura, a 
girl that I know, for $1 but you didn’t buy us any but you are still the goodest 
teacher I have had and you will be. Well I guess that’s all for now. By-by, 
hope you get to come over here where it’s warm. Your friend and yours truly. 

“Mary ANN CASTILLEJA.” 


Mary Ann still has to brush up a little on her grammar, but I think her en- 
thusiasm for education is just about perfect. 

This subcommittee has probably already received expert testimony concern- 
ing many of the State schools established to promote migratory education. I 
refer to such efforts as the $50,000 pilot plant in Oregon, Ohio’s $175,000 reim- 
bursement program to school districts, and similar action in New York and 
New Jersey. The 3-year study of special educational problems, being conducted 
in Colorado with the help of the U.S. Office of Education is another outstanding 
effort. It offers promise of developing new methods of dealing with the educa- 
tional problems of migratory children. Texas and Wisconsin are trying to find 
ways to keep the teachers informed of the educational needs of each child. A 
way must be found to compile a record on each child in his home district and 
then transmit that information to the next State in line. For example, Wis- 
consin would thereby be placed in a position to give the child, upon his arrival 
there, an educational program geared to his needs. 

Before leaving the migrant children’s bill, Mr. Chairman, I should like to quote 
from another authoritative source regarding the plight of our migrant children. 

“Unquestionably, the children of migrant agricultural workers, as a group, 
have fewer educational opportunities than any other group of children in our 
society. There are many factors contributing to this situation, including the 
need for school-age children to tend younger children, the employment of very 
young children in migratory families, and the disruptive effects of a migratory 
life. Of lesser importance, generally, is the resistance by communities to school 
attendance of the migrants. Despite growing concern and action, on the part 
of State and local educational agencies and other private and public organiza- 
tions, to improve the educational opportunities of these children, the education 


of most migrant children does not meet even minimum requirements for effective 
citizenship.” 
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Interestingly enough, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, this clear- 
cut acknowledgement of this problem is taken from the Health, Education, and 
Welfare report on this legislation. Unfortunately this report goes on to say that 
Federal legislation on this subject should not be enacted. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the significant part of the HEW report is found 
in its description of the problem which I have quoted and not in its views of how 
to handle the problem. 


S. 2865, ADULT EDUCATION 


But youngsters are not the only ones who need better education. So do their 
parents. To furnish this opportunity, the second bill, S. 2865, provides grants 
to States, totaling $250,000 annually, to begin programs of practical education 
for the migratory workers themselves. This bill has been inspired directly 
by the information arising from the hearings and in talks with the farmers. 
Perhaps the strongest and most justifiable complaint raised by the growers 
time and time again might be paraphrased something like this: 

“Well, I've done a lot of things to improve the living conditions of the migrants 
who work on my farm. I've built them new housing, put in toilet facilities, new 
showers, cooking facilities, nice new bedding, plenty of garbage cans—and what 
happens? They mark up the walls, kick holes in the window screens, stop up 
the toilets, pull the knobs off the showers and stoves, tear the blankets, and tip 
over the garbage cans.” 

Unfortunately many of these things have happened on many farms and one 
ean hardly be anything but extremely sympathetic to the farmer who provides 
good facilities only to have them abused, damaged, and even wrecked. Some- 
times this kind of damage is done by workers who lack the self-respect to care. 
But more often it is the result of a simple lack of knowledge of what the 
facilities are for. 

The root problem, in any case, is a lack of fundamental education and knowl- 
edge of modern living. By attacking this problem directly, as proposed in 
S. 2865, the migrant worker will be able to bring his everyday living in line with 
his interests and acquisitions. Moreover, the farmers themselves will enjoy a 
direct benefit because the worker's productivity and general efficiency will be 
enhanced as his level of education is raised. 

Based on the experimental programs thus far conducted, particularly those held 
in two counties in Wisconsin in 1957 and 1958, I believe this is an area that 
could and should be explored more fully as a means for improving the living 
conditions of the migrants and increasing their self-respect, as well as providing 
a basis for protecting the interests and expenses of the farmers themselves. 

Essentially this program follows the part blazed so successfully by the 
Cooperative Extension Service, which now combines the efforts of some 11,000 
county extension workers and 1.2 million voluntary local leaders to provide infor- 
mation about home economics and agricultural methods to more than 12 million 
people. 

This bill would provide grants to States with serious migratory worker prob- 
lems to help organize instructional programs and stimulate local activity and 
interest. There are, of course, a multitude of ways in which such a program 
eould be of help. It could provide for meetings, demonstrations, and films on 
such subjects as the relationship between sanitary facilities and personal health, 
the preparation of family budgets and methods of handling family finances, 
instruction in clothes care and nutritious and economical preparation of food, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, the cost of the bill for migrant children is only slightly in 


excess of $214 million annually. The cost of the bill for adult education is only 
one-quarter million dollars annually. So, together, the total amount of money 
involved here today is a mere $2.74 million or thereabouts. In terms of missiles 
or farm surplus storage costs this is not much money, as we all realize, but in 
terms of positive good to a large number of citizens, who perform an essential 
service in our agricultural life, it is an impressive sum. It is also impressive 
in terms of long-range national benefit: the lack of educational opportunity 
to these citizens involves human waste, at a time when our national problems are 
such that we cannot afford waste. I urgently hope, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
that you and the other members of the subcommittee can take favorable action 
on these measures at an early date, and that the Congress will pass this vitally 
needed legislation before adjournment. 
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Exnipir A 


Estimates of payments to States under the Migrant Children Education 
Assistance Act 








Total Number Amount Estimated | Amount paid 
migrants | of migrant paid per daily at- for migrant 
children pupil tendance children 

1. Alabama 3, 400 680 $1.00 15 $10, 200. 00 
2. Arizona 7, 998 1, 600 | 1.25 20 40, 000. 00 
3. Arkansas 4, 875 975 | 1.00 15 14, 625. 00 
4, California__. 59, 689 11, 935 1. 25 | 20 288, 375. 00 
5. Colorads ; 10, 056 2, 010 1.25 l 37, 687. 50 
6. Connecticut 4, 540 995 1. 25 * 22, 625. 00 
7. Delaware 4, 747 O45 1. 50 15 21, 162. & 
8. District of Columbia 

9. Florida 25, 347 5, 065 1 00 ” 

10, Georg 5, 300 1, O60 1.00 15 

11. Idaho 8, 875 1, 775 1.00 15 

12. Lllinois 7, 499 1, 495 1.25 15 

13. Indian 6, YSY 1, 195 1. 00 15 

4. lowa 773 155 1. 25 15 

15. Kansas 20, 850 4,170 1.00 15 

16. Kentucky 3, 450 ie 1. 15 

17. Louisiana 5, O75 1,015 1. 25 15 

i. Maine 404 St) 1. 00 15 

19. Maryland 13, 038 2, 605 1.25 15 

20. Massachusetts 1,614 325 | 1. 25 15 

21. Michigan 46, 543 9, 305 1. 25 20 
22. Minnesota 5, 399 1,075 1.00 15 
23. Mississippi 1, 274 255 1.00 15 

24. Missouri 13, 155 2, 630 1.00 15 

25. Montana 7, 172 1, 035 1.25 15 

26. Nebraska 4,052 810 1. 00 15 

27. Nevada 614 105 | 1.25 15 

28. New Hampshire 308 60 1.00 15 

0 New Jersey | 13, 055 2, 610 1.50 20 
30. New Mexico 1, 5 300 2.00 20 
31. New York 27, 934 5, 585 2.00 15 
32. North Carolina - 13, 707 2, 540 1.00 15 
33. North Dakota 7,213 1, 440 1.00 15 
34. Ohio 9, 987 1, 995 1.00 15 
35. Oklahoma. _. 11,050 2, 210 1.00 15 
36. Oregon 20, 176 $4,035 1. 25 15 
37. Pennsylvania 7, 355 1, 470 1.25 5 
38. Rhode Island | 
39. South Carolina ‘ 3, 650 730 1. 00 15 10, 950. 00 
40, South Dakota . 2, 000 400 1.00 15 6, 000. 00 
41. Tennessee : 477 95 1.00 15 1, 425. 00 
2. Texas 95, 610 19, 120 1.00 £0 282, 400. 00 
43. Utah 1, 622 325 1.00 15 4, 875. 00 
44. Vermont 220 45 1.00 15 675. 00 
45. Virginia 10, 595 2,115 1.) 15 31, 725. 00 
16. Washington ; 18, 109 3, 620 1.25 15 67, $75. 00 
47. West Virginia 130 25 1. 25 15 375. 00 
48. Wisconsin 11, 752 2, 350 1. 25 15 44, 062. 50 
49. Wyoming 2, 241 445 1. 25 15 8, 343. 75 

Total_- 


2, 044, 025. 00 


1No data available. 


Senator WitxiiaMs. I, at an earlier point, reserved a place in the 
record for a chapter of the book, “Tensions Our Children Live With,” 
by Dorothy T. Spoerl, a chapter headed “Invitation to a Party,” which 
will be made a part of the record. (See p. 92.) 


Exuisir B 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRED W. TURNER, GENERAL CONSULTANT IN INSTRUCTION, 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR AT HOME- 
STEAD, F'LA., May 16, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Migrant Labor, I appreciate 
the opportunity afforded me by your committee to speak on behalf of the “for- 
gotten family” in our agricultural economy—the migrant children and adults. 
While neither Senate bill 2864 which is designed to give Federal support for 
educating migrant children, nor Senate bill 2865, which provides Federal sup- 
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port for educating the adult migrant, resolves the many problems confronting 
the migrant family, these bills will greatly assist the local school districts in 
providing a minimum program of education for these people. While the De- 
partment of Education is especially interested in the legislation relating to edu- 
eation, we also heartily endose Senate bill 2928, which is designed to alleviate 
migrant housing conditions. There is no question that home conditions have 
significant influence on the education of children. 

The presence in a community of migrant families presents real challenges to 
the schools. Local school administrators face the problem of providing physical 
facilities, and teachers for many additional children during the harvest season. 
On a “home base” situation enrollments of some schools will increase as much 
as 100 percent between the opening weeks of school and midterm, and nearly all 
schools experience considerable increase. In “on the trek” situations, the 
problem is just as acute when large numbers of children enter an area for brief 
periods of from 2 weeks to 3 months. According to our experiences these situa- 
tions require additional school facilities and teaching personnel which must be 
frankly recognized involve financial responsibility beyond local means. 

Local school leaders in Florida have received national recognition in their 
efforts to provide an education program appropriate for children of agricul- 
tural migrants. But as Senator Williams of New Jersey stated in the Con- 
gressional Record of January 20, 1960, “Even in the best of circumstances, the 
constant movement of these migrant children is enough to insure a serious lag 
in the educational lives. When you add to that problem of their special en- 
vironment and upbringing, the fact that they also are needed to work in the 
fields to help supplement the meager family income, the fact that some parents 
are unaware of the importance of education, the language barriers frequently 
present, and the financial difficulty confronting many communities, which are 
suddenly overwhelmed for brief periods by an influx of a large number of mi- 
grant children, it is not hard to appreciate the scope and depth of this problem.” 

On February 8, 1956, the State department of education made a spot check on 
the number of migratory children in five counties of the State who were enrolled 
in the schools of our State on that date. We defined the agricultural migratory 
child as a child whose parents work in some phase of agriculture and who have 
moved across a county or State line two or more time within the last 12 months. 
On this date 8,159 migratory children were enrolled in the schools of these coun- 
ties. With numerous migrant children entering Florida schools during the 
normal school year, it is difficult for some schools to maintain a stable education 
program for either the migrant or resident children attending these schools. 
Senate bill 2864 will provide some measure of stabilization in these schools. In 
providing funds for planning, summer school, the regular school program, Sen- 
ate bill 2864 makes it possible for the local school board to develop, maintain, 
and improve the educational opportunities for children of parents who are 
migrant agricultural employees. 

While Florida provides funds for planning, summer school, and the regular 
school program for all pupils under the minimum foundation program, the State 
does not provide specific funds for migrants. Since Florida has other transitory 
population besides the migrant agricultural workers, ranchers, farm and canal 
eonstruction workers, fruit and vegetable inspectors, sprayers, truckdrivers and 
operators, the circus, and above all the winter tourist—it has been extremely 
difficult to secure the legislation at the State level needed for these migrants. 
As Senator Williams of New Jersey stated in the Congressional Record of Jan- 
uary 20, 1960, “It is too much to expect State and local communities to be able 
to absorb a large number of migrant children into their existing educational 
system for relative brief periods of the year. Most schools are overcrowded and 
understaffed as it is, and it is hardly surprising that even the most dedicated 
community can do very little to shoulder this added and heavy burden. This is 
true in our hard-pressed urban areas: the problem is even more acute in the 
rural sections of the country. It is also understandable that many communi- 
ties find it hard to rouse sufficient concern over what is, to them, a transitory 
problem.” 

The State department of education supports the principle enunciated in sec- 
tion 2, of Senate bill 2864, and approves the explicit language of section 3, of 
Senate bill 2864 and section 2 of Senate bill 2865. 

After studying Senate bills 2864 and 2865, I would like to raise one question 
and offer two suggestions that might strengthen these bills. This question is: 
“Are funds used under Senate bills 2864 and 2865 remitted directly to the 
local school board or through the State education ageney or department?” 
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It is not clear to me just how the funds will reach the particjpating schools. 
In title I, the bill infers that payment will be made direct to the local educa- 
tion agency. Under “Definitions” the term “educational agency” means “a board 
of education or other legally constituted local school authority having adminis- 
trative control and direction of free public education in a county, township, 
independent, or other school districts located within a State, and includes 
any State agency which directly operates and maintains facilities for providing 
free public education.” However, under “Applications and Payments,” section 
308 includes: “The commissioner shall approve any application for funds pro- 
vided under this title if such (1) designates the State agency which will carry 
out the program for which the funds are to be used.” 

The first suggestion for strengthening these bills is concerned with determining 
the eligibility of the migrant pupil for claiming Federal funds. Senate bill 
2864, section 102(a), provides for payment “for each day’s attendance in 
excess of 10 during such school year in the free public elementary or secondary 
schools of such agency.” If the agency is the county or local school system 
that has the responsibility for accounting for the days for which each migrant 
meets this criterion this might result in the local school district or county 
receiving less than the full benefits of this legislation. For example, if migrant 
children entered the schools in county A and before the 10-day waiting period 
expired moved to county B, returned to county A, under this provision, it is 
conceivable that migrant children could attend the schools indefinitely without 
becoming eligible to be counted under the 10-day criterion. It is suggested 
that the 10 days attendance be within the State rather than in each county. 
In addition, to providing funds for these transitory pupils within the State, 
it would promote another project which concerns each State that has migrant 
children—the transfer of the school record of each pupil. Under this plan, 
it would be an added incentive for the school receiving a migrant child from 
another county within the State to secure his school record immediately. 

The second suggestion for strengthening these bills relates to Senate bill 
2865, section 7(2). This bill would be strengthened and be more meaningful 
to adult migrant agricultural employees, in my opinion, if a comma were placed 
after “the fundamental education” and the words “serving an apprenticeship in 
a vocation other than agriculture” added. The rest of the paragraph should 
remain as written. 

It is the sincere hope of the State department of education that these bills 
will receive early and favorable consideration by the subcommittee, the full 
committee, and the Congress of the United States. 


Excerrpts From TESTIMONY BY RALPH Moss, CHrer, FARM LABOR DEPARTMENT, 
FLORIDA INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, STATE OF FLORIDA, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
MicrRAtory LABOR IN HOMESTEAD, FLA., ON MONDAY, May 16, 1960 


BS * * * * * * 


S. 2865, A BILL TO PROVIDE GRANTS FOR ADULT EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT EMPLOYEES 
and 

2864, A BILL TO PROVIDE CERTAIN PAYMENTS TO ASSIST IN PROVIDING IMPROVED 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 


As these bills provide funds to increase educational facilities for migrant 
workers and their children, we are in support of them. However, it is our 
feeling that final enactment of both bills should continue to carry the provision 
that Federal control of education is prohibited. 


* * x * x * * 


EXxCerPTs FROM TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM H. BRAATZ, SANITARIAN MIGRANT PROJECT, 
PALM BEACH COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT, BELLE GLADE, FLA., BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR, May 16, 1960 


* * * * * * * 


8. 2864. MIGRANT CHILDREN EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1960 


Within this bill is part of the long-term solution to most of the migrant prob- 
lems. 
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S. 2865. MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEE ADULT EDUCATION ACT OF 1960 


One of the questions most frequently asked me by growers is, if something 
can't be done to help educate some of their adult workers living in their farm 
quarters. Any effort in this direction deserves support from anyone who is 
familiar with migrants and migrant problems. If the field sanitarians had 
more time to devote to talking with the tenants I am convinced much more 
could be accomplished. I have had no difficulty in getting a very interested 
and responsive audience to public health conversation both in the quarters and 
in the fields when work has been interrupted for other reasons. 


* * * * * * * 


Excerpts FroM TESTIMONY OF Rev. Paut M. CASSEN, DIRECTOR, FLORIDA CHRIS- 
TIAN MINISTRY TO MIGRANTS, West PALM BEACH, FLA., BEFORE SENATE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR AT HOMESTEAD, FLA., May 16, 1960 


* * * * * * * 


S. 2864 seems to be a step in the right direction. Local school boards need 
financial assistance in order to meet the peakloads caused by the influx of 
migrant children. This is especially so in the southern counties of Florida, 
where the migrants come in greatest humbers. Average daily attendance does 
not provide sufficient revenue from the State to help the local school board 
meet the needs of the local situation adequately. Doubtless, competent school 
authorities will spell this out in detail. My contention is that, given adequate 
help with the financial burden caused by the large influx of migrant children, 
the local school authorities will be able to tackle more vigorously the problems 
of finding the migrant children, enrolling them promptly and insisting that they 
attend regularly while in the community. Attendance officers presently have 
a back-breaking job, since they are few in number and the area they must cover 
is large, and their clients have a tendency to shift their residence even within 
the limits of a school district. 

It is encouraging that it is proposed to give assistance to local school boards. 
Five years of grants will not solve the problem. Will provision be made to 
continue the grants after 1964? 

Title II providing for summer schools will leave Florida out in the ordinary 
course of events. Will the subcommittee consider the possibility of including 
in this category the orientation Classes that are conducted for Spanish speaking 
children? These classes are filling the need provided by the summer schools, 
in that they help the child overcome the handicap of being retarded. 

Title III will be of great assistance to the migrant child in that his school 
record will be available as he travels. Experiments in this area have proven 
the value of this approach. 

S. 2865 is an attempt to meet one of the basic problems inherent in migrancy. 
The lack of proper understanding on the part of the adult migrant hinders 
progress in every direction. This program is essential if any or all of the other 
proposals are adopted. Improved housing for migrants has been retarded by 
abuse of property. The grower’s contention that screens are torn out, toilets 
and showers are destroyed, etc., is a valid one. I have seen many instances of 
such abuse. It is not enough to point out the destruction caused by ignorance 
and to use that for an excuse to fail to make improvements. Adult education 
is a step in the right direction. 

This also has direct bearing on the education of migrant children. Parents 
often have no conception of the value of education for their children, and fre- 
quently are found to be in conflict with the authorities who try to keep the 
children in school. I hope this legislation will be passed. 


Excerpts FroM TESTIMONY OF JULIAN GRIGGS, STAFF WORKER, FLORIDA CHRIS- 
TIAN MINISTRY TO MIGRANTS, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR, 
CLEWISTON, FLA., MAY 18, 1960 


y * * * * ° . 


Those citizens who follow the crops are stateless generally without benefits 
and responsibilities that come to residents of communities and States. Mi- 
grants need to belong, need a sense of community, a pride in civic duty. They 
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need new insights on vocations and skills. 
adapted to their experience and readiness. 

Would provisions such as those provided in education bills §. 2864 
S. 2865 contribute to the quality of migrant living 
Nation? Most assuredly. 

More summer schoo] training is vital in helping retarded youngsters catch 
up to grade. Planning grants are particularly valuable. The most wonderful 
elementary school I ever visited had a superb social studies program. But it 
did not satisfy the teaching staff. Ina recent Summer the principal along with 
31 other teachers in that county spent 6 weeks upgrading their sixth-grade 
program in that one area of study. As I understand it, your planning grants 
would allow for such curriculums improvement. 

Providing a portion of costs of migrant training during the regular academic 
year would enable counties like Palm Beach to do better educational work 
With each child. 

Observations of migrant Susies and Sallies in their cabins indicate 
progress is slowed when dads and moms make little use of the 
children are learning in school. <A child reads more if he se¢ 
a lot. A program of adult education will enhance the sehc 
dren. S, 2865 contains Vital proposals. 

This year for almost the first time, two migrant parents have 
of their desire to send their sons to college. This is a 
the education provided these boys in Osceola Elementary, 
High and Senior High Schools. 


Their children need education 
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EXCERPTS Frou TESTIMONY OF S. L. Teaaue, S) 


%., ATTENDANCE ASSISTANT, PALM 
Beacn County NEGRO Scioots, ; 


SELLE GLADE, FLA., May 16. 1960 


S. 2865 


In view of the fact that the farm is becoming more and more mechanized, 
the need for training which will enable the migrant farmworker to enter other 
fields of employment is becoming more and more acute every year. 

Since the migrant worker is not the responsibility of any one State, it appears 
that the Federal Government should assume some of the burden of reeducation 
of those workers who are certain to be displaced by machines. The South is 
almost certain to experience more industrial srowth than other sections of the 
country in the years that lie immediately ahead. This, coupled with the fact 
that the farms are becoming mechanized, makes it urgent that the job of train- 
ing these workers, so that they ay enter other fields of employment, get 
underway in the very near future. 


S. 2864 


Most of the States are Struggling to do the best job possible for the children, 
including those of migrant agricultural workers. But the fact that the migrant 
children are in school only a part of the year, they are usually behind the other 
children, thus placing an added burden on the already overloaded facilities and 
personnel. 

Inasmuch as these children are usually able to attend School less than a full 
term and therefore need more individual training and attention. it is my feel- 
ing that they would greatly profit by smaller rather than larger classes, which 
is usually the ease. An even better situation might be regular teachers for 
retarded children. thereby relieving the regular classroom teacher of so many 
Working levels in one class group. 

denied 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH Sut TON, FORMER SUPERVISOR, PILor PROJECT, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOM MITTEE HEARINGS ON MIGRATORY LABOR, CLEWISTON, FLa.. 
May 18, 1960 


I have been asked by Mr. Howell L. Watkins, Superintendent of the Palm 
Beach County schools, Florida, to present this testimony. I am happy to comply 
With his request. In the preparation of this testimony I have ¢ hecked the prin- 
cipal points with Mr. Watkins and with other responsible school people of Palm 
Beach County, and they concur with the Statements herein. Present today for 
the purpose of participating in whatever discussion you wish to conduct sub- 
Sequent to this presentation are the following school personnel : 
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Mrs. Ruth 8. Irvin, principal, Osceola School, Belle Glade. 

Mr. Samuel L. Teague, attendance officer, Glades area, Palm Beach County. 
Mr. Pellon Morris, principal, Belle Glade High School. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Mosley, supervisor of migrant education, Belle Glade. 
Mr. J. R. Nutt, visiting teacher, Glades area, Palm Beach County. 

Mr. Howell L. Watkins, superintendent, Palm Beach County schools. 

As a specialist in the education of migrant children, and on behalf of the 
Palm Beach County school system, I shall focus my remarks primarily upon the 
intent and the provisions of Senate bills 2864 and 2865. However, since the pro- 
tection of children engaged in agricultural labor is of concern to educators, and 
since the type of housing provided for agricultural migrants affects the mental 
and physical conditions of these children which in turn imposes distinctive 
problems for our schools * * *, 


Senate bill 2864 


We heartily endorse legislation which provides for a program of Federal 
assistance to help school systems to overcome the unique problems and the addi- 
tional financial burdens imposed in providing educational opportunities for 
agricultural migratory children. The school people of Palm Beach County are 
thoroughly familiar with the problems involved, and for many years they have 
made heroic efforts to provide adequate schooling for these children. With only 
two exceptions, migrant children are served by the permanently organized 
county schools and are integrated into appropriate classrooms with the resident 
children. It is nationally recognized that migrant children go to school while 
they reside in Palm Beach County. 

At this point, I would like to mention briefly some of the additional services 
and significant programs which this school system has inaugurated in order to 
accomodate migrant children, and in order to make school experiences more 
profitable for them. 

1. The employment of two qualified visting teachers who serve as a liaison 
between the school and the home and who work with each to relieve conditions 
which prevent children from attending school regularly. Because of the heavy 
migrant population in the Glades area,’ the visiting teacher program, which 
replaced the traditional pattern of attendance officers, was inaugurated first in 
this area. The visiting teacher works with both resident and nonresident citi- 
zens alike, but the daily records in the Glades area show that the greater por- 
tion of time is spent with migrant families. 

2. The employment of additional teachers at the beginning of the school 
year in order to accomodate the large numbers of migrant children who enroll 
ata later date. Because of this, the classroom teaching loads in the 13 schools 
of the Glades area are comparatively light for the first few weeks of the school 
term. 

3. The establishment of special schools at Loxahatchee and at Hagen Road 
to accommodate the increasing numbers of Texas-Mexican and Puerto Rican 
migrants who have moved into these areas within the past 4 years. Because of 
the language barrier, these special schools seemed to be the best way to provide 
schooling for this unexpected and increasingly large concentration of Spanish- 
speaking migrant children. From 8 to 10 teachers are employed each year in 
these 2 schools. 

4. The provision of services of speech improvement teachers and remedial 
reading teachers through the program for exceptional children. 

5. The employment of a supervisor of migrant education who works primarily 
in the Glades area, but who is on call throughout the county to work with 
schools and community groups on the problems involved in the education of 
migrant children. Palm Beach County is one of the very few counties in the 
United States which has this type of professional service. 

6. In cooperation with the migrant research fund of the National Council 
on Agricultural Life and Labor, Washington, D.C., and with the Northampton 
County School Board, Eastville, Va., the Palm Beach County Board of Public 
Instruction sponsored the pilot project on the education of agricultural migra- 
tory children, 1954-57. This experimental project, involving all the schools of 
the Glades area and the schools in Northampton County, Va., made a study of 


1The extreme western portion of Palm Beach County which borders the southern and 
eastern shores of Lake Okeechobee is known as the Glades area. The county operates 13 
schools—6 white and 7 Negro—in this area. 
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school practices and experimented with various modifications of teaching methods, 
instructional materials, and curriculum content for the purposes of determining 
the most effective ways of working with migrant children.’ 

With the exception of the pilot project, all moneys for these kinds of services 
have been provided from the regular school budget without any additional 
financial assistance from any source. 

Now let us turn our attention to the tremendous impact on schools made by 
the presence of migratory children, and to the kinds of administrative and in- 
sructional problems involved. 

The large number of migratory children, and the continual flow of these 
children into, and out of, the schools add to both the administrative and instruc- 
tional problems which exceed by far the usual kinds of problems encountered by 
schools which serve only resident children. To get an insight into the gravity 
and scope of the situation, we must bear in mind that the schools of the Glades 
enroll three classifications of pupils: (@) the permanent residents who consti- 
tute the largest number; (0b) the transient children whose parents are employed 
in some sort of seasonal work, which is either agricultural or closely related to 
the agricultural enterprise; and (c) the agricultural migratory children. The 
agricultural migratory children are a part of the transient group. To differen- 
tiate between a transient child who is migrant and a transient child who is non- 
migrant, we define an agricultural migratory child as a child whose family, 
within the past 12 months, has moved at least once across a county or State 
line for the purpose of seeking or engaging in agricultural labor. From the stand- 
point of the school most of the problems presented by the transients, whether 
migrant or nonmigrant, are the same. Late entrance into school and early 
withdrawal are characteristic of all the transient group. 


2A report of this project, prepared by the writer of this statement, will be published 
by the National Education Association, Sept. 1, 1960. The 200-page book is entitled 
“Knowing and Teaching the Migrant Child.” 


During the pilot project we collected data on total school enrollments and at- 
tendance for the 34-year period, September 1953 to February 1957. These data 
were organized according to administrative levels as follows: elementary, grades 
1 to 6; junior high, grades 7 to 9; and senior high, grades 10 to 12. Careful 
statistical analysis of these data revealed significant information about both 
the enrollment and attendance patterns of migratory children. A brief review of 
these patterns make evident certain school problems created by the presence of 
migratory children. Since these patterns are somewhat different for the Negro 
and for the white schools, I shall discuss them separately. 

The white schools —We found that for the 3-year period, 1953 to 1956 inclusive, 
the number of transient children enrolled in the elementary schools was one-half 
the number of the permanent residents. During the same period, in the junior 
high schools the number of transient children was somewhat more than one- 
fourth the number of permanent residents, and in the senior high schools the 
similar relationship was about 10 percent. 

Now let us look briefly at the migrant enrollments and compare them with 
the number of the permanent residents. For example, during 1953-4, a typical 
school year, the maximum permanent membership for the elementary grades was 
1,190. The total migrant enrollment was 465. This means that for every 100 
permanent membership enrolled in the elementary schools, there were 39 migra- 
tory children enrolled. Likewise, during this 3-year period, the enrollment of 
migratory children in the junior high amounted to about 20 percent, and for 
the senior high school it was 2 percent. 

Throughout each of the school years of the project, there was a continuous 
enrollment and withdrawal of transient children, both nonmigrant and migrant. 
Migrant children entered school during each of the first 8 months of the school 
year. Only during the month of May are there few migrant children entering 
school. The first 4 months of the school year, September to December inclusive, 
are marked by relatively heavy enrollments. After January 1, the enrollment of 
migrants continues, but decreases in volume. 

The withdrawal of migrants takes place during every month of the school 
year. The number of migrant children who withdraw during the first 2 months 
is relatively small; thereafter the number increases markedly. The heaviest 
withdrawals are to be found during the eighth and ninth school months. 

The Negro schools.—It is most difficult to separate neatly the permanent resi- 
dents from the transient residents, and to differentiate accurately those children 
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who are migrant transients from those who are nonmigrant transients. Work 
opportunities, or the lack thereof, cause families who are technically migrant 
one season to settle “permanently” for a year or more, and then other oppor- 
tunities, or hardships, cause them to reenter the migrant stream. Therefore, 
the best picture of the flow of migrant children into and out of these schools 
may be obtained by comparing the subsequent enrollments to the memberships at 
the close of the first month of school. 

During the 8-year period in the elementary schools the enrollments after the 
first month ranged from 9S percent to 107 percent of the first month’s member- 
ship: in the junior high school, from 65 percent to 98 percent ; and in the senior 
high school, from 30 percent to 68 percent. 

The general tendency is for the membership to rise rapidly during the first 
4 months, to peak about the fifth month at a point about 70 percent above the 
Closing enrollment at the end of the first month, to remain on a plateau till the 
ninth month, and then to drop about 3 to 4 percent before the close of school. 
Migrant children account for approximately 93 percent of the new enrollments. 

In analyzing our data further, it is significant to note that between the be- 
ginning of the second month of the school term and the beginning of the third 
the membership had increased by 509 children, which is a net increase of 30 per- 
cent during the second month. By the beginning of the fourth month of school 
the membership had increased another 554, or a net increase of 25 percent more 
than the number of children in membership during the third month. This also 
means that for the fourth month of school there were 64 percent more children 
in membership than during the second month. 

There seemed to be a continuous and fairly consistent withdrawal of migrant 
children during the second and fifth months, inclusive. Very few, if any, 
migrant children withdraw during the first month of school. There is an ap 
parent tendency for the elementary children to withdraw more frequently than 
do the older children. During these first 5 months the withdrawals amount to 
approximately 7 percent of enrollments at the elementary level, to less than 6 
percent at the junior high school level, and to just more than 4 percent at the 
senior high school level. 

This continual flow of migrant children in and out of these schools is ac- 
companied by still a greater problem. Many migrant children enroll in these 
schools without having been enrolled previously in any other school during the 
current school term. The data for both the Negro and the white schools indicate 
heavy enrollments of such children in schools during each of the first 3 months 
of the school term. Too, for each of the school years reported, there was a 
continnal entrance of a few such children—those who had not been enrolled 
previously in any school—during each succeeding month up to, and including, 
April, the eighth month. In fact, over the period covered in this study we found 
that from 20 to 30 percent of the white migrant children at the time of enroll- 
ment in the Glades, had not been enrolled in any school during that current 
school year. For the Negro children, during 1953-54, 48 percent of the transient 
children had not been enrolled previously, and for each of the subsequent years 
there were 30 percent. 

These enrollment figures are staggering in that they point up the gravity of 
the continual flow of migrant children into, and out of, the schools of the Glades. 
Schools open with a skeleton enrollment but before the close of the first month 
migrant children begin to enter our schools, and migrant enrollments continually 
increase until the enrollment reaches a peak during the third, fourth, and fifth 
months of school. Thereafter, the flow is reversed in that the numbers who 
withdraw increase, and the numbers who enter decrease during the remaining 
time of the school term. 

This is a disruptive force; it keeps things in a constant stir. Moreover, it is 
administratively expensive to process these children in and out of school. For 
example, on a given Monday morning, a principal may be faced with 10, 20, or 
even 50 migrant children waiting to be enrolled in school. At the same time 
there may be from three to a dozen children waiting in his office to receive their 
transfer records, to check in their books, and to clear other procedures necessary 
for withdrawal. I have seen these kinds of situations upon many oceasions. 

Throughout our country one hears so many complaints and criticisms because 
migrant children do not bring transfer records and school reports with them 
when they enter a new school, and because schools do not have accurate up-to- 
date records on the enrollment and attendance of migrant children. We under- 
stand the reasons for the lack of these records. We know the additional time 
and the diligence required in order that migrant children receive some kind of 
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school record when they withdraw, and in order that schools may have even the 
minimum data on the enrollment and attendance of migrant children. 

Teachers must have fewer children in their classrooms before we can have 
the kind of instructional programs which make a real difference in the kinds and 
extent of learning acquired by migrant children. Administrators must have 
additional clerical assistance before migrant children can be processed effectively 
in and out of schools, and before adequate records can be made available. 

The knottiest of all problems are those relating to the actual teaching of these 
migrant children. After they are enrolled and placed in a classroom the teacher 
is faced with all kinds of unique problems. We must remember that these chil- 
dren come as strangers and are not likely to have had the kinds of experiences 
which enable them to make adjustments to school easily. The teacher must find 
additional time to help these children to get used to a new school and to make new 
friends. We must bear in mind that there are very few, if any, records of the 
children’s previous schooling. The teacher must devise ways of finding out how 
well each of these children can read, spell, write, and do his numbers. We must 
bear in mind that the great majority of these children are retarded because of 
their fragmentary schooling and of the factors in their migrant way of life. 
Regardless of the grade in which they are placed, these children need the ele- 
mentary essentials of reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, as well as the 
basic social skills. The teacher has to modify the curriculum and her teaching 
methods in order to give migrant children some of the basic skills and knowl- 
edges they have missed. We must take into account that additional and more 
appropriate books and materials are always needed for these children. We have 
found that teachers need various kinds of textbooks and reading materials 
representing grades below—even to four and five grades below—the grade in 
which the migrant child is enrolled. 

In addition, the health of these children, physically, mentally, and socially, 
is always an ever-pressing problem. The teacher needs to have time to counsel 
frequently with each migrant child about such things as personal hygiene and 
grooming, behavior patterns, and a score of other health problems. Too, she will 
need to check the children’s vision and hearing, or arrange for the nurse to do so, 
and to observe continuously for symptoms of communicable diseases, of poor 
nutrition, and to arrange for immediate treatment of such things as scabies, 
impetigo, pediculosis, cuts, fractures, burns, et cetera. 

Early in life migrant children need to develop proficiencies in the functional 
and practical arts and skills. Since they carry family responsibilities at an early 
age, they need this practical knowledge for immediate use in their day-to-day 
home life. This means that schools need additional teachers, facilities, and 
supplies in order to carry on such programs for these children. 

It is evident from the above that the teachers who enroll migrant children in 
their classrooms should have a relatively small teaching load. Palm Beach 
County has sometimes carried the burden of educating these children in over- 
crowded classrooms, even after adding teachers at the beginning of the school 
year. 

A school system faced with these migrant education problems either operates 
its schools with a very low enrollment during a part of the year or with an 
inordinately high enrollment per teacher during the peak months. The first is 
costly in terms of money, and the second is costly in terms of the education of 
which the children are deprived. Additional moneys will subsidize these schools 
during the months of low enrollment, thus enabling them to have the teachers 
needed to serve the pupils during the peak seasons. 

Summer schools for migrant children.—At the present time, the financial sup 
port for summer schools would not benefit directly Palm Beach County since 
the migrant children are not here during the summer months. However, we 
support this in principle because we know that there are areas which will benefit 
from such assistance. Furthermore, we heartily endorse any worthwhile plan 
which will provide additional schooling for these migrant children. 

From my own experiences I have observed that the employment for the migra- 
tory laborers is highly temporary during the months of April and May. During 
the summer months, Virginia and the States north of Virginia have longer grow- 
ing seasons, and many migrants reside in these areas from 2 to 3 months con- 
Secutively. The support for summer schools in the Northern States would 
complement the support of wintertime schools in the Southern winter fruit and 
vegetable regions. It seems to me that the migratory movement is such that 
it almost forces these children to be on the move during the spring and early fall, 

56484609 
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and to be settled only during the winter and summer months long enough to 
go to school, 

State and interstate leadcrship.—I hope that the planning grants will provide 
for State and interstate leadership for program planning and inservice educa- 
tion of the teachers involved in the teaching of migrant children. I am especi- 
ally interested in support for inservice education of teachers—administrators, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, special area teachers, and other school person- 
nel—in the form of summer schools to be conducted by teacher-training institu- 
tions. I trust that title III covers this, or if not, that it will be so amended to 
do so. 


Senate Bill 2865 


The needs for local programs designed to raise the educational levels of adult 
migrants are too obvious to be pointed out here. We must bear in mind that 
the agricultural migrants contribute to our national economy, and that they are 
seriously limited to contribute in other areas of our national life. Their limited 
potential is due largely to low educational achievement. The lack of local 
community programs designed to upgrade our migrant citizens is one of the 
serious gaps in our educational patterns. 

We recognize the problems of local school systems which endeavor to include 
the agricultural migrants in their public school adult edueation program. Very 
few migrants will enroll in the organized classes for illiterates. Palm Beach 
County's program has had a negligible few enrolled in such classes even after 
organizing them for this specific purpose and after conducting them in schools 
most easily accessible to our migrant population. We have sought to determine 
the reasons for this seemingly lack of interest on the part of the migrant adults, 
First, we find that the work schedules are such to prevent migrants from at- 
tending classes set up on a regular evening schedule. But, the basic reasons 
are much more subjective: they stem from the feelings and attitudes of these 
people. The inextricably intertwined forces operating continually in the life 
pattern of migrants have contrived to reinforce their feelings of insecurity, of 
rejection, and of despair. 

From our experiences we are convinced that the education of migrant adults 
must be approached on a more informal and personal basis. We must estab- 
lish personal rapport with these people and work with them rather than for 
them. This means that we must have trained personnel, who know these people 
and who stay in constant contact with them, responsible for the direction of 
community programs designed specifically to develop a sense of personal worth 
and dignity on the part of migrant adults. Through such community oriented 
programs the horizons of both the migrant and resident citizens will be en- 
hanced. The legislation proposed will open up the possibilities for initiating 
such programs onthe local levels, and we trust that it will receive the support 
of the Congress of the United States. 


* * * * * x * 


Miss Surron. We found over this 3-year period that the enrollment of such 
children in the Negro schools constituted 30 to 48 percent of all transient chil- 
dren coming into that school. 

They had not been in any school. There is a heavy enrollment of these chil- 
dren during the first 3 or 4 months of school. 

Last week Osceola school enrolled 15 new children, 2 of whom have not been 
enrolled in any school in the United States until the day before yesterday. 

Senator WILLrIaMs. How old were those children? 

Miss. Surron. Ages 7 and 8. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Which means they are at least 1 year and maybe 2 years 
behind the age group starting. 

Miss Sutton. I do not think they have ever gone to school before. 

I have found children in this county, when I was working here, that had 
been to no school in 2 and 3 years when we found them and got them into 
school. I think these other people here can supplement and reinforce that kind 
of thing. 

I am not saying it is the majority. It is nothing unusual to find a 13- or 14 
year-old boy that is illiterate, that cannot read on a first-grade reading level. 

Mr. J. W. Nutt. I found a boy that had never been to school anywhere if 
the United States. We enrolled him in Osceola school. The teacher asked what 
we might do for him. I said, “If you can, at least teach him to write his name.” 

Miss Rutu Irwin. I might add we concentrated on this boy and he was never 
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able to write more than two or three letters—print more than two or three 
letters in his name. 

Miss Sutrron. The knottiest of all problems are those relating to the actual 
teaching of these migrant children. Briefly, our statement here gives you the 
kind of problems which we in Palm Beach County found during the project. 
But I will try to point to two or three of the most significant ones. 

First, we must bear in mind that these children come to us as strangers. 
They are not likely to have had the opportunities or the experiences which will 
help them to adjust to school easily. Consequently, the teachers need to take 
additional time to know the child, to make him feel welcome in the school, and 
to help him to get used to a new school situation and to make new friends. 

We know that there are very few records that come with these children. 
Teachers do not know where they are, how well they can read, write, spell, and 
do their arithmetic. 

Consequently, a teacher of migrant children must devise special ways of help- 
ing these children. 

Senator Wr.iaMs. I wonder if we could pause there. I talked with Mrs. 
Mosley about this problem yesterday. I wonder if you can give us some under- 
standing of the difficulty of adjusting these children at their proper level. 

If you get, for example, 30 youngsters in the school in a short period of time, 
how long would it take to really understand them and know them, and know 
where they fit within your group? 

Mrs. MARGARET MosLey. I would say about the time it takes to get a child ad- 
justed in the schoolroom would depend largely upon how well adjusted this 
child was, how many hardships and handicaps he had in his family life. We 
would say for the average child that is well adjusted and lives in a happy home 
environment, mother and father living together, and a fairly happy family life, 
it would take at least 2 weeks for the teacher to make that child feel that he or 
she was a part of this community, “You are a part of this room, we love you, 
we want to help you,” and to make the other children accept this child. 

A lot of groundwork goes into accepting the migrant children by the classroom 
teacher before they arrive because she knows that if she prepares her classroom 
for the arrival of these latecomers that her work is much easier after the child 
comes—preparing attitudes, proper attitudes of the permanent children. 

Miss Surron. In other words, what you are saying, Mrs. Mosley, is the fact 
that our teachers know we are going to have large enrollments of migratory chil- 
dren and they begin, at the first of school, to prepare the resident children for 
the oncoming of the migrant child so the adjustment will be more easy. 

Mrs. MosLey. Sometimes it takes much longer than 2 weeks. By the time 
we get them where we think they can work satisfactorily and we know what they 
need to start working on, they come in and say we are leaving tomorrow, and 
then this child has the same thing to go through again in another school. 

Senator WrILtraMs. It would seem obvious to me that the teachers’ attention 
could be more officially directed to education if the child arrived with some 
record or some description of achievement up the line. 

Miss Sutron. I am so glad to hear you say, “some description.” 

According to my experience, the kind of records we have seen and we have 
gotten on these children, are not worth the paper they are printed on. It might 
say the grade they are in, it might give some grades that they have made, but 
some of them do not tell the teacher where that child can read and what the 
difficulties are in spelling, writing, and numbers. 

A description of how far that child has climbed up the academic scale in school 
is what we need. 

Senator WiiiiaMs. A paragraph of description would be worth a page of 
humbers, I would think. 

Miss Sutrtron. Definitely. 

Senator WILLIAMS. We did hear Mr. Morris over at the high school say he 
Was pretty happy about finding out the athletic ability of some of the children. 
[ understand you are getting some pretty good ballplayers out of those boys. 

Mr. Morris. We feel not only in that particular area have we shown growth, 
but in many areas, and I was just jotting down a note to Miss Sutton to tell 
here not to let us leave out the fact that we have made a tremendous number of 
accomplishments with these people even though we are working under some very 
difficult and handicapped situations. We feel that there has been definite 
srowth in the elementary schools for at least the past 8 years. 

We also feel that we have shown growth and development in the junior and 
senior high schools even though we do face certain handicaps. We have some 
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proposals now submitted by the educational migrant committee to our school 
board that we feel will greatly improve the situation in the immediate future 
even though it is very difficult because of the nature of the individuals. 

I might point out also while I am speaking that yesterday and today we haa 
six junior high students withdraw. They are leaving and do not plan to enroll 
in any other school. They were on an average of 6 weeks late entering with us 
last fall—meaning that they have missed more than 2 months of the school year, 
They are good kids, they are about a grade or two grade placements behind, 
and it is because of this difficult situation they are having to operate under. 

Senator WILLIAMS. In response to that, we have the summer school provision 
in our legislation, and I think it is probably as important as any of the legis- 
lation we are dealing with. 

Mr. Morris. Even though we know in some of the States these youngsters can 
go to school, that school will remain in session through the 18th or 17th of June, 
they are going there with no intent to enroll. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Mrs. Mosley directed my attention to the fact that those 
children are coming back from the North with their parents and are on a so- 
called “cotton-picking vacation.” 

Is that true? 

Mr. Morris. Senator Williams, I would like to speak in regard to that. That 
is, of course, related to 2141 according to the way they have this. That is be 
‘ause We know that many, many young agricultural migratory children work. 
We cannot introduce that to anybody. I have seen trucks leaving labor camps 
loaded with children ages 6 to 16 as early as 6 in the morning and not return 
until 6 or 7 o’clock in the evening. They were on their way to potato, tomato, 
and bean fields. 

That was not in Paim Beach County. That was not in Florida. 

We did go in Florida and know of a little girl, 6 years old, who applied for ad- 
mittance, fragile, anemic looking, underweight, malnourished, stoop shouldered, 
and so forth, and the principal doubted that she was of school age. Upon his 
investigation he found that she was of school age, she was 6 years old, and that 
during the previous summer she had picked alone enough beans to buy her 
mother a refrigerator. Those are some of the things we run into with young 
children working in agriculture. 

Coupled with that are the cottonpicking vacations and crop vacations, which 
many schools in the United States still have. It is perfectly possible, and I have 
found a few children that have done this, that the migratory movement is such 
that a migratory child can withdraw from our schools in Palm Beach County 
the last of April and the first of May, return the following November, and in 
some cases as late as December, without ever having lived in a single com- 
munity that has its schools open for that child while that child is in that 
community. 

I do know further, Senator Williams, that there are areas where the economic 
livelihood of the farmers is absolutely dependent on the vacation for cottonpick- 
ing time. I refer you to some counties in northern Arkansas that we have cot- 
tonpicking vacations in. We see it some in Idaho, and we still have some in 
Alabama and Missouri, and we have it in Tennessee, Arkansas. 

Do you want to ask more questions about that now? I still have some more 
to say. 

Senator WILLIAMS. I appreciate the panelists coming in with their specific 
observations while you are giving your very able statement. 

Miss Surron. We have worked closely together for years and we understand 
one another. 

Senator WILLIAMS. You are at Florida State University, are you not? 

Miss Sutton. Yes, I am, sir. 

Senator WILLIAMS. What is your position there? You are a former supervisor 
of pilot project, are you not? 

Miss Sutton. Right now, Senator Williams, I do not have a title. I am prac 
tically without a name. 

I am finishing my doctorate work at Florida State University as far as cor 
respondence work is concerned. 

Senator WrLLIaMs. I will recommend that you be the first administrator of 
the school-program that we are going to get passed, I hope. 

Can you wait about 5 or 6 months for that job? 

Miss Sutron. I can wait about 6 or 7 months, but I do not want to have to 
wait any longer. 

On title 3 of the education bill I hope that the planning grant will provide 
for State and interstate leadership for program planning and inservice educa- 
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tion of the teachers involved in the teaching of migrant children. That is what 
I am especially interested in. I think much of this is based on inservice edu- 
eation programs for teachers. There are many kinds of adaptation of instruc- 
tional patterns of curriculum content of materials, These are absolutely neces- 
sary for the teaching of these children. Those grants, I assume, can be used 
in the form of summer schools or seminars, or whatever you want to call them, 
that are sponsored by our teacher-training institution. If it does not cover that, 
I certainly hope that it will be so amended to do so. 

I have been teaching at Florida State University for the past two summers 
where we have inaugurated teacher education programs, inservice training for 
teachers of migratory children. 

I am happy to tell you that there are four or five of these people right here. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Could we get some idea of the number of children here? 
What is your permanent student body, and how many were in your transient 
student body in recent periods? 

Mr. Morris. I think we have that total for all the schools. Would you prefer 
it on an individual basis? 

Senator WILLIAMS. Do you have it for the whole county? 

Mr. Morris. I have statistical tables about that. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Estimate it for me. I am sure you will be fairly close. 

Mr. Nutr. I have approximately 2,500 students. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Are you talking about the county or the Glades area? 

Mr. Nutt. Glades area. 

Senator WILLIAMS. 2,500 permanent children? 

Mr. Nutr. Migrant children, yes. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Your regular student body would be about twice that, 
would it not? 

Mr. Nutt. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. 6,500 is the total enrollment. 

Senator WiturAMs. Are your schools built and maintained for that peakload 
including the imgrant children? In most communities where we have been, the 
schools are really built for the permanent student body and the migrants are 
given inadequate space. 

Mr. Morris. We have been extremely fortunate in that, as you may have 
realized, our county school board and superintendent have been aware of this 
situation for quite some time. They have been well aware of our needs. We 
would feel that maybe our facilities have not been completely adequate, but 
we have been very fortunate in that we have had sufficient housing throughout 
the total program for the influx we have during the season. We will have a 
difficult situation in the next 4 years because of the tremendous growth of our 
county. It has tripled in student enrollment in the past 10 or 12 years. We 
are anticipating a growth from approximately 40,000 to 42,000 students this 
year to 4% years from now of 65,000 to 75,000. The financial burden on the 
county, regardless of the awareness of the board and superintendent and the 
people that support our program, is going to make it more difficult as time goes 
along for us to have sufficient facilities. 

Senator WititaMs. I would like to point out, of course, that our bill does 
not provide any money for construction purposes. It is purely for operating 
expenses on the model of the impacted area legislation. However, I think that 
we can be optimistic, and I hope that you share my optimism, that there will 
be a Federal construction bill passed this year. 

Mr. Morris. I was aware of that, but if we get additional assistance and we 
do not have a county unit that is aware of the needs and will help us with the 
facilities, then we will be faced with an extreme problem. 


* * * * cd ood Ss 
Excerpts From TESTIMONY oF Dr. JosepPH W. LAWRENCE, Director, Lee County 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR AT 
CLEWISTON, Fta., May 18, 1960 


* ’ . « > x * 
8. 2865, GRANTS FOR ADULT EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 


= 
In theory this is an excellent idea but I question whether or not it is very feasi- 
ble. Our migrants are composed of Texas-Mexican, Puerto Rican, Negro, and 
whites. I doubt that very many of these migrants would attend evening adult 
56484—60——__10 
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classes. However, it would be an excellent opportunity to teach them all basic 
English, particularly the Puerto Ricans and the Texas-Mexicans who at the 
present time speak only Spanish. Furthermore, if they can be convinced to 
attend these classes there would be an excellent opportunity to teach them 
good health practices, proper diet, respect for other peoples property, and to 
increase their desire to improve their standards of living. 


S. 2864, TO PROVIDE CERTAIN PAYMENTS TO ASSIST IN PROVIDING IMPROVED EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 


A true evaluation of this bill should come from qualified educators rather than 
myself since it has to do entirely with education of the children of school age 
and not the agricultural worker. I do feel that all too many of the migrant 
agricultural workers’ children do not attend classes adequately, if at all, and 
there should be some way of correcting this. This bill may provide the incentive 
required to stimulate the State and county school authorities to see that there 
migrant school age children attend classes regularly while they are within the 
State and county. Without this proposed money these added students do place 
a great burden upon the present school systems. 


Excerpt FrRoM TESTIMONY OF MATTIE LEALAND, LIAISON WORKER, MIGRANT PROJ- 
ECT, PALM BEACH CoUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT, BELLE GLADE, FLA., BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR, May 18, 1960 


S. 2864. MIGRANT CHILDREN EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1960 


The local schools need financial help with migrant children. I do not feel that 
schools should be extended to keep high school age children from working in the 
summer, as they need to earn money toward their school clothes and other 
expenses. 


S. 2865. MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEE ADULT EDUCATION ACT OF 1960 


Most adult migrants have expressed to me a preference for education in home- 
making and trades, rather than academic courses, and I believe would take 
advantage of this type of education if offered to them. 





Excerpts FrRoM TESTIMONY OF Ivory D. REYNOLDS, PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE, 
MIGRANT Provgect, PALM BEacH CouNnTy HEALTH DEPARTMENT, BELLE GLADE, 
FLa., BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MiGratory LAspor, May 18, 1960 


S. 2864. MIGRANT CHILDREN EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1960 


From my observations, the local schools do need financial help to provide 
(1) special classes for late enrollment, and (2) provisions for retarded and slow 
learners. An example: some class enrollments are 40 plus, hence four and five 
reading groups, ete. I don’t think school should be extended to keep children 
from working after school hours or during the summer. However, children who 
work in fields should be under supervision of parents or other adults. Working 
children can earn money toward clothing and other school expenses. 


8. 2865. MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEE ADULT EDUCATION ACT OF 1960 


I see a definite need for adult education, with the program geared to family 
and community living. 





ExHIBIT C 


EXCERPTS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR TESTIMONY AT WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Fripay, Aucust 7, 1959 


FUNDS FOR EDUCATION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN (OREGON, OHIO, NEW YORK, AND 
NEW JERSEY) 


Oregon appropriated $50,000 for a pilot program for the education of migrant 
children, Ohio, $175,000 for the next biennium, New York placed its migrant 
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summer schools on a permanent basis, and New Jersey included $25,000 for its 
migrant education program as part of its budget for the migrant labor board. 

During the past year the Bureau participated in three regional conferences on 
migratory labor: the east coast conference held in Washington, October 1958, 
when 11 States were represented; St. Louis on April 7-9, 1959, where 17 States 
participated ; and a third in New York City on June 18-19, 1959, where 4 States, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, participated. 

Asa guide to States, a handbook giving the organization and programs of State 
migratory labor committees was prepared and issued by the Bureau. This was 
widely distributed, and the demand for copies showed its value to existing com- 
mittees as well as to States contemplating the organization of such committees. 

Two other publications will soon be available, “Agricultural Workers and 
Workmen’s Compensation,” and a revised edition of the “Status of Agricultural 
Workers Under State and Federal Laws.” 


x x * * * * * 


CHILDREN OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


Children of migratory workers who move in family groups suffer especially 
from loss of schooling, exclusion from normal community living, and low-wage 
incomes of parents. Latest estimates of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
show that in 1957 migratory workers on the average worked 131 days during 
the year, including 16 days of nonfarm labor, and earned a total of $859. 
These annual earnings compare with an estimated $3,625 earned by the average 
production worker in manufacturing for 221 days worked during the same year. 
Low earnings of parents and difficulties in enrolling children in the local schools 
often encourage employment of children. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that, of an estimated 150,000 
children under 18 accompanying their migrant fathers during the year 1954, 
50,000 were 14- to 17-year-old hired workers. The remainder were children 
under 14. Although no information was obtained on the employment status 
of these children, experience in local areas indicates that many also work. 

In Oregon, a study of migrant workers in the summer of 1958 shows that 
out of roughtly 800 children under 12 who accompanied their parents, 27 per- 
cent were working. Of 275 children 14 and 15 years old, some 40 percent were 
working. Family earnings information collected for a week showed that com- 
bined family earnings average $80.36. Earnings of the wife and children con- 
tributed $48, or more than half of the total earned. 

Retardation often characterizes the migrant children who enroll in school in 
local areas. An Ohio survey covering nine counties, revealed that out of some 
580 migrant children under 18 in the local schools during 1957, only 49 percent 
were in: grades normal for their ages. The Oregon study showed that of 337 
migrant children in three counties, 60 to TO percent were below their proper 
grade level. 


x = *® x x x x 


EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


A few encouraging steps were taken this year in the way of official action to 
provide educational opportunities for children of migrant workers. In Oregon, 
$50,000 was appropriated to set up a pilot program for education of such chil- 
dren. A migrant children education administrator appointed by the State 
board of education is to make an evaluative study of the program and report 
the results to the board by November 1, 1960, including recommendations relat- 
ing to the establishment of a permanent program. 

Ohio enacted permanent legislation authorizing the State board of education 
to establish standards and regulations for classes for migrant children who can- 
not attend an Ohio school for the entire school year, and authorized the State 
board to reimburse local school boards for the reasonable cost of such instruc- 
tion, An appropriation of $175,000 was made for this purpose for the next 
biennium. 

New York last year placed its program of summer schools for migrant chil- 
dren on a permanent, rather than experimental, basis. The 1959 legislature 
appropriated additional funds for this program. 

In New Jersey the 1959 budget of the migrant labor board in the department 
of labor and industry included about $25,000 for the migrant education program. 
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It is possible that other States, on which we have no report, have similarly 
included funds for education of migrants in the appropriations for their State 
education departments. 


* * * * * * 





EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF ANDREW KRAMARZ FARM PLACEMENT SUPERVISOR, 
MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION, LANSING, Micu., Monpay, 
SEPTEMBER 2S, 1959 


B. EDUCATION AND CHILD LABOR 
1. That assistance be provided to local schools in the absorption of migrant 
children and provision of a program adapted to their needs. Leadership in this 
direction should be provided by the department of public instruction (DPI). 
Teacher education institutions may make a major contribution. The county 
superintendent's office will probably be the chief agency for bringing assistance 
to the. local school. Some counties have provided helping teachers during 
periods when large number of migrants are present. Instructional materials, 
including visual and auditory aids, may be provided in the county superintend- 
ent’s office for loan to districts. 

2. That conferences and workshops be organized in areas of heavy migrant 
concentration to acquaint in-service teachers with the most effective materials 
and methods for teaching migrant children. Leadership in this project is an 
appropriate responsibility of the DPI. Teacher training institutions may make 
a major contribution through provision of resource persons and 
displays. 

3. That teacher educetion institutions 


material 


include in their preservice training 
programs experiences aimed at helping students to acquire awareness and skills 
in dealing with migrant children. This is especially important for students 
likely to begin their teaching experience in the rural schools. Such instruction 
should include directed teaching, observation, 2nd internship experiences with 
migrant education and recreation projects. 

4. That teacher education institutions in cooperation wrih the DPI and county 
superintendents be encouraged to provide instructional materials and teachers’ 
guides for teachers of migrant children. This might well be a project of one or 
more summer workshops or conferences of rural teachers. Colleges and univer- 
sities might appropriately sponsor research projects directed toward the im- 
provement of educational methods and materials for migrant children and 
adults. 

5. That one or more “pilot” summer schools including provision for children 
of nursery school age be set up under the auspices of the DPI. Examples of 
successful projects of this type have been operated for several years in New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. In Michigan there have 
been summer schools under church auspices for several years but their pro- 
grams have been necessarily limited. In at least three instances public schools 
have operated summer schools for children of migrant workers, but change in 
the school aid formula makes such projects less likely in the future. The experi- 
ence of these schools in Michigan and other States provides promising leads for 
the pilot project here proposed. 

6. That the County Superintendents’ Association and the Michigan Associa- 
tion of School Administrators be commended for setting up committees con- 
cerned with education of migrant children and be encouraged to continue their 
interest. Leadership in provision of an effective educational program rests with 
the responsible administrator of a school system. It is encouraging that the 
powerful State organizations of school administrators have lent their weight to 
exploration of problems in the education of migrant children. Continuing com- 
mittees can play a major part in discovering solutions. 

7. That the Michigan Employment Security Commission be commended for 
setting up surveys of numbers of migrants and migrant children in tivo Mich- 
igan counties. Those concerned with problems affecting the migrant popula- 
tion in Michigan have been handicapped by the lack of factual, up-to-date 
information about the numers of migrants, the children of school age involved, 
and the duration of their stay in Michigan. The survey undertaken in Bay and 
Van Buren Counties with the active assistance of local school officials is ex- 
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tremely significant in filling this lack. Similar studies in other areas of the 
State are to be encouraged. The commission also commends the DPI for in- 
clusion of data in regard to the presence of migrant children in the annual school 
census. 

8. That the DPI be encouraged to arrange for issuance of work permits, on 
request, to children in agriculture in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. The revision of the Wages and Hours 
Act of 1950 forbids employment of children of school age while schools are in 
session. Provision of working permits to those migrant children legally en- 
titled to employment safeguards the employer against unwitting violation of the 
law and encourages attendance of those migrant children who should be in 
school. Michigan is the only State employing large numbers of migrant workers 
which has no provision for issuance of work permits in accordance with 
the act. 

9. That conferences of key school people (superintendents, other administra- 
tors, teachers, attendance officers, school board members, PTA officers, etc.) 
be arranged by the DPI in several selected areas of large migrant concentration 
to consider problems of education of migrant children and practical approaches 
to their solutions. Such conferences should be held first in 
school authorities have evidenced interest. 
conferences should have general application. 

10. That attention be given to more effective enforcement of present school 
attendance laws and strengthening these laws where this proves necessary. 
Much truancy of migrant children is due to lax enforcement of laws already on 
the books and applicable to all school age children in the State. The commis- 
sion urges that attendance officers be encouraged to assume moral as well as 
legal responsibility for getting migrant children into school. 

11. That the Michigan child labor law (The Hittle Act) be modified to conform 
to the minimum requirements of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act and 
Michigan School Code, Uniformity among these basic regulations applicable to 
the work of children would make enforcement of all easier and more effective. 

12. That recommendations be made to the Federal administration and to the 
Congress that the budget of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division 
of the U.S. Department of Labor be adequate to provide for regular inspections 
under the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act as it applies to work of 
children during school hours and that the budget of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards be adequate to continue its program of services to the States in the 
field of migratory labor. This recommendation should be called to the attention 
of Michigan Senators and Representatives and their support enlisted. 

13. That the DPI be encouraged to explore modification of the State aid 
formula to encourage local districts to provide summer school opprtunity for 
migrant children. Many migrant families, particularly the large number of 
Spanish-speaking, have limited opportunity for school attendance in their “home” 
States. Actually many of them spend 8 months of the year in Michigan or 
en route to and from the State. This group of particularly disadvantaged 
pupils would profit from summer schools in the areas where their parents locate 
in Michigan. The procedure adopted in 1953 for the distribution of State aid 
to schools (based on pupils in attendance in September) deprives the school 
district which provides a summer school of remuneration for migrants enrolled. 

14. That the DPI be encouraged to continue its effort to obtain interstate and 
Federal cooperation on problems of migrant education through the U.S. Office 
of Education and the Council of Chief State School Officers. Progress was 
made in the direction of cooperative attack on problems of migrant education 
in a series of regional conferences of State educational representatives under 
the auspices of the U.S. Office of Education in 1952. In these conferences the 
pattern was set of Federal leadership and assistance with State and local 
autonomy. The Office has been hampered by lack of funds in continuing its 
activity. It is to be hoped that the appropriation to the Office for continued 
assistance to the States in migrant education may be restored in the next session 
of Congress. 

15. That the problems of education of children of migrants be given special 
attention in the White House Conference on Children and Youth in 1955. State 
and regional groups are being organized for planning of the White House Con- 
ference. The commission recommends to the Governor that the problems of 
education of migrant children be given special consideration in this planning. 
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EXCERPT FROM THE PREPARED STATEMENT OF EpGAR C. JOHNSTON, LANSING, MICH., 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1959 


* x * * * * * 
EDUCATION 


The lack of educational opportunity and the consequent retardation of chil- 
dren of migrant workers has been pointed up repeatedly in studies which have 
been made. This was brought out clearly in the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor and has been supplemented by a number of State 
and regional studies. It is obvious that the very fact of migrancy interferes 
with school attendance and progress. Furthermore, child labor is a very sig- 
nificant factor in reducing the opportunity of migrant children for education. 
While the amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act to forbid the employment 
of children in agriculture during periods when school is in session has made 
some improvement, there has not been sufficient inspection to insure observance 
of these regulations and I suspect that, in Michigan, as elsewhere, there is a good 
deal of disregard for them. There is also a failure of school districts to enforce 
attendance of migrant children who may be in the district only a limited period 
of time. A study I made of four counties in Michigan in 1943 showed the level 
of education of migrant children to be about the middle of the third grade with 
retardation of from 1 to 3 years, increasing with the age of the child. There 
is no reason to believe that the situation has changed materially in the inter- 
vening years. 

Of course, the migrants are in Michigan especially during the summer periods 
when schools are not in session. A number of States have provided summer 
schools under State auspices for the education of migrant children. Several 
years ago certain Michigan districts did provide summer schools with an allot- 
ment to the district from the State school aid fund. A change in the State 
school aid regulations (desirable for other reasons) made it impossible for 
school districts to receive credit for migrants enrolled in school. The result 
was the elimination of these programs. I wish particularly to urge enactment 
of the bill proposed by Senator McNamara to make Federal funds available to 
local districts with large numbers of migrant children, as is done in the case 
of educational needs in areas affected by defense needs. 

Both Catholic and Protestant church groups have sponsored projects in a num- 
ber of the areas serving large numbers of migrants with a combination of re 
ligious and recreational activity and a limited opportunity for schooling. These 
have been desirable and commendable but are not a substitute for regular school 
opportunity. During 1956 and 1957 a very successful public school project 
was carried out in Bay County with the cooperation of the county school authori- 
ties, the State department of education, the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, and the National Child Labor Committee which provided the funds. 
Unfortunately, the project terminated when the funds from out-of-State sources 
were no longer available. Our commission made a recommendation for one 
or more pilot schools similar to those in New Jersey, New York, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Colorado, and Illinois, but the legislature has made no provision of 
funds to the State department of education to carry out such projects. 

The other recommendations of the commission with regard to education are 
still pertinent and only limited progress has been made. Western Michigan 
University is to be commended for having carried out a study of education of 
migrants in Van Buren County and for assistance in a number of adult educa- 
tion projects, and Central Michigan University has been active in several proj- 
ects for migrants but, by and large, school authorities have been so concerned 
with other problems that they have paid little attention to the educational prob- 
lems related to migrancy. In this connection I believe that leadership on the 
national level is imperative. Certainly any adequate provision for education 
will be achieved only as there is interstate cooperation and Federal leadership. 
The U.S. Office of Education had a significant contribution to this in a series 
of conferences for State leaders on educational problems of migrants held in 
1952. Unfortunately, the Congress failed to appropriate funds to make possible 
a continuance of this program. 


* * * * * * * 
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Excerpt FROM THE PREPARED STATEMENT OF MRS. REBECCA BARTON, DIRECTOR, 
GOVERNOR'S COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTs, MADISON, WIs., WEDNESDAY 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1959 


* * * * * * * 


7. THE “COUNTY EXTENSION "” APPROACH TO MIGRATORY LABOR 


The idea of county agricultural extension offices (as a focus of leadership 
for county migrant committees and of direct services to migrants) was suggested 
by the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights in its 1950 factfinding pamphlet, 
It was realized in 1957 through a demonstration project initiated in Marquette 
County with the support of the State migrant committee. 

The Governor’s Commission on Human Rights asked the National Consumers 
Committee for Research and Education, Inc., to sponsor this project to provide 
education in the fields of environmental sanitation, health and nutrition, home 
management, infant and child care, sewing, care of property, and recreation 
for migrant labor families. 

The request led to an agreement between the national consumers committee 
and the university whereby the former provided the funds while the latter 
administered the project through its agricultural extension service. An expe 
rienced home economist was employed to direct the project. 

The results were gratifying on a number of scores: skepticism among farmers 
generally that project activities would distract workers was replaced with en- 
thusiasm and cooperation; a great potential among both migrant families and 
residents for better relationships through mutual sharing was discovered; 
the county extension approach utilizing home economics held good promise for 
further exploration of the development of a more satisfactory community life 
for migrant labor families. 

In 1958 the project was taken to Manitowoc County with the following develop- 
ments based upon previous experience: A Manitowoc County Migrant Committee, 
chaired by the county agent, with a membership of representatives from 20 
officials and citizen organizations, was organized and trained to serve as an 
advisory body for the project (both Catholic and Protestant representatives 
were included to help with the nonsectarian program) ; the cost of the project 
was shared equally by the national consumers committee and the agricultural 
extension service; the specific role of the Governor’s Commission on Human 
Rights was to help with the community organization and leadership training 
aspects. 

The scope of program activities remained the same under the same worker. 
A more intensive program, however, was possible because of help from mem- 
bers of the county migrant committee. 

During the winter months, prior to the arrival of migrants in 1959, the county 
committee evaluated its program and prepared for a further transition looking 
toward: financing the project by the agricultural extension service and the 
local community; organization and training of 10 subcommittees to guide vol- 
unteers in carrying out project activities in public education, recreation, health, 
home improvement, ete.; planning for the final step in 1960 when the county 
committee would conduct the program under the leadership of the county exten- 
sion office without the services of a full-time worker and without outside funds. 

Developments during the 3-year demonstration speak well for communities 
doing their part in cooperation with State and Federal agencies in a broad ap- 
proach to solving the problems of our migratory workers and their families. As 
the knowledge and experience of people at the community level grows, to that 
extent can they give sound guidelines to our State and Federal policies and 
practices, 

8. MIGRANT EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH PROJECT 


Education of migrant children has long been recognized as a particularly diffi- 
cult problem because of temporary residence. The earliest voluntary community 
migrant project in the State experimented with a variety of State-local coopera- 
tive educational arrangements. All of these projects, however, depended entirely 
upon year-to-year voluntary fundraising under shifting leadership. The two 
factors of unpredictability of movement of specific children and temporary spon- 
sorship of schools restricted the development of a satisfactory solution. 

Efforts by religious groups also do not seem to promise permanent solutions 
since they can raise sectarian conflicts and religious tensions. In fact, one of 
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the functions of the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights has been to urge 
that religious instruction be separated from educational and recreational sery- 
ices provided on a total community basis. Its policy statement (‘Recom- 
mendations to the State Migrant Committee on Human Relations and Religious 
Issues in the Community’) along this line was adopted in 1957 by the State 
migrant committee. 

The State migrant committee reasoned as time went on that any effort to get 
more permanent support and a standardized approach for public education of 
migrants through the State would require more exact information about the 
movement of children to and within Wisconsin as well as detailed information 
about their educational experience and level at the home base. Thus first steps 
toward getting this information were taken in the spring and summer of 1959 
through a research project involving cooperation of Federal, State, and local 
agencies in the following roles: (1) The State migrant committee—exploring 
ways to finance a research project and establishing contact with the Federal 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; providing general supervision 
and consultation for the project. (2) The School of Education of the University 
of Wisconsin—contributing a project director and research facilities ; submitting 
an application with a research plan for matching funds from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (this application involving a $15,000 grant was 
approved) ; providing an advisory council to the project director. (3) Individual 
State agencies—providing specialized information and consultation; providing 
guidance and supervision through representation on the State migrant commit- 
tee. (4) Local employer, civic, religious, and educational groups—providing 
specific information, such as census data about migrant workers and their fami- 
lies ; interpreting the purposes and progress of the project to community groups. 
(5) Other States—providing background information on their own experience in 
setting up public-supported summer schools; providing information on the specifie 
movement of migrant families. (The Texas employment agency specifically will 
be helpful in establishing contacts with Texas school districts for purposes of 
obtaining the educational background of individual migrant children.) 

The specific function of the Governor’s commission in relation to this project 
has been to facilitate it by employing a research worker prior to the Federal 
grant who completed the first stage of the project by September 1959. This cov- 
ered bibliographical research on the laws and experience of all States in handling 
the educational needs of migrant children. The research worker used the facili- 
ties, materials, and experience of the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights 
and had the guidance of the school of education in relation to its overall and 
on-going project. 

* * * * * * * 


ExcerPt FROM THE PREPARED STATEMENT OF Mrs. JOSEPH LEMKE, LANSING, 
MicuH., MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1959 


* ca * a a * x 
PRELIMINARIES 


Much organizational work had been accomplished before the schools opened. 
Hundreds of volunteers throughout the eight southeastern counties in the Detroit 
area had completed their part in the program, others were just beginning. Sur- 
plus foods, canned foods, and funds to supply the daily school lunches had been 
obtained; and promises of refreshments for the weekly migrant family nights 
had been solicited. Permission to use parish school facilities had been received; 
buses and station wagons were borrowed. School supplies, books, paper, crayons, 
etc., were in readiness. Approximately 80 tons of usable clothing had been col- 
lected, sorted, and packed for distribution. 


SCHOOLS 


Seven summer schools were set up: Three in Monroe County, Temperance, 
Ida, and Erie; one at Blissfield in Lenawee County; two in St. Clair County at 
Capac and Allenton, and one at Imlay City in Lapeer County. Ten graduate 
teachers and 10 teaching majors from Marygrove College, Detroit, and Sienna 
Heights College, Adrian, Mich., comprised the teaching staff. Elementary read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, hand crafts, hygiene, and religion were the subjects 
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taught to over 400 children, ages from 6 to 12. Parents were pleased to have 
their younger children attend, and took great pride in having them neat and 
clean for school. This was a marvel to us since sanitary conditions were very 
meager. The older children worked with their parents in the fields, attending 
school only when bad weather permitted. Sometimes preschoolers were sent 
along to the schools. 

Some of the children, having attended our schools in previous years, were 
sufficiently instructed to receive first Holy Communion. Twenty-two little 
girls were outfitted in the traditional white dresses and veils. Eighteen boys 
were suitably attired in white shirts and navy-blue trousers. All had new shoes. 

The children were brought to the school in buses at 9 a.m., separated into age 
groups, and taught various subjects till 11:30 when luncheon was served. This 
was usually prepared by the parish women, and consisted of peanut butter, meat, 
or cheese sandwiches: or hot dishes such as chili, spaghetti, ete., along with 
fruit, cookies, and milk. Lessons were resumed till 3 p.m. The 6-week school 
sessions closed August 28 with special parties in each school. 


* * * * * * * 





Excerpt FrRoM TESTIMONY OF Hon. Ropert B. MEYNER, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
oF NEW JERSEY, TRENTON, N.J.. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1959 


ES k * * * * * 


Senator WILLIAMS. We see this too in education. Our State, even if we did 
solve this problem and give all children in the age group you spoke of, 5 to 10, 
an ndequate education while they are here, if there isn’t a continuity from the 
South to the North, as they travel, the full job would not be done. While our 
contribution would not be meaningless, it would not be nearly as complete as it 
should be as an educational opportunity. 

Governor MryNER. And I would say to those people who are cynical about the 
need to take care of the migrant worker should attend one of the three schools we 
maintain here in New Jersey, to see how these youngsters are really yearning for 
the opportunity to gather some basic educational information, and how they 
respond to a little kindness on the part of teachers, and how they learn what 
health-care measures can be introduced in that short period of time. 

If anyone can go to those schools and then walk away and say we have no 
problem, they are pretty hardened and callous people. 

Senator WiLLIAMS. We have seen this in other States too, where they have 
had pioneer educational programs. The youngsters certainly respond. They 
are new kids. And it is interesting too that their parents even respond and take 
anew pride in themselves. 

Governor MEYNER. I think adults do get their education from youngsters. 


* * * * * * 





ExcerPt FroM TESTIMONY OF Hon. RAYMOND F. MALE, NEW JERSEY COMMIS- 
SIONER OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, TRENTON, N.J., MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1959 


* * * * * * * 


Senator WILLIAMS. Just one other brief inquiry. 

I appreciate your observations too on the problem educating the youngsters 
who travel with their migrant worker parents. Also it seems to us again from 
a rather brief survey. that there is a major, necessary educational job to be 
done with the adults in just the rudiments of life and the knowledge of how 
to use sanitary facilities when they are made available, and in other ways to 
understand a good, clean, and sanitary life, if its opportunities are presented. 

We have seen many examples where people just didn’t have any understand- 
ing of those things that we feel are absolute necessities for a sanitary life. 

I wonder, and perhaps we should not pursue it now, I wonder if you could 
think it through with us to determine whether there is any government ma- 
chinery in existence that could be put to use in this kind of an educational 
program, such as the home extension services, if there were a program and 
Federal cooperation in spelling out how this educational task could be done. 
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Mr. Mate. I think this is true, and I think it would also answer another 
serious objection that has been raised to New Jersey’s insistence on higher 
housing and sanitation standards, and that is that a grower I think rightly 
objects to making a substantial investment in, let’s say, shower facilities, bathing 
facilities, adequate housing, if he finds that some of the adults among the 
migrants abuse them and don’t know how to use them, and, in effect, make him 
repeat his costly investment season after season. 

Now if you can extend this adult education interest of yours not only to 
vocational education to give them better working conditions and skills and 
upgrade them in that sense, but also to educate for modern living, this will be 
important to the grower, to the migrant, and to our whole society, it seems to me. 

I think the mechanisms are there. I think the people with the understanding 
of this are there. I know in New Jersey—and you are going to talk with some 
of our field people from the educational service and from Rutgers—much has 
been done in this area, but not enough. 

I would think that in those periods when the adult migrants are out of work 
because of the climate variations where one crop is finished and the other has 
not yet begun, there are often periods of a week or two or three when these 
people could be gathered together and given that kind of instruction, if the 
mechanism is there. 

But I think again cost comes into this picture. You can’t expect the indi- 
vidual grower to underwrite it, the individual school district, the individual 
community. They see this and rightly so as a national problem, and that is 
why we welcome your interest here today, because we think this signals a real 
direction from the national interest, to look at an area that has just been com- 
pletely out of our consciousness for much too long. 


* * * * * *~ es 





ExcERPT FrRoM SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY KENNETH A. BENNETT, AMALGAMATED 
Foop AND ALLIED WORKERS OF NEW JERSEY, LocaL 56, AFL-CIO, CAMDEN, 
TRENTON, N.J. 

(Monday, November 30, 1959) 


* * * * * * * 
EDUCATION 


In the past few years, we have heard pronouncement after pronouncement, 
that the American educational system needs improvement, that the future needs 
of America require highly trained, highly educated workers. Contrast these 
pronouncements to the existing fact: Hundreds of thousands of migrant chil- 
dren are deprived of education or fali years behind their peers; illiteracy 
among migrants is a commonly accepted fact; most migrant children are lucky 
to receive the equivalent of an elementary school education. 

The deplorable condition of migrant education results from two sources: the 
extreme mobility of migrants and the “stateless” status of migrants. Because 
they move from place to place several times during a year, education is con- 
tinually interrupted. In many States educational facilities are not regularly 
available to children of nonresidents. 

New Jersey for the past several years has been running experimental schools 
for migrant children. While they are shining examples of what can be done 
to give children an opportunity for a better life, there were too few schools 
and too few migrant children in attendance in any one year. 

The State federation of labor and local 56 recommend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide funds to the States on a matching fund basis to accomplish the 
following: 

(1) Provide educational facilities for migrant children. The fund would 
partially reimburse the States for maintenance and use of existing school 
buildings in areas of migrant activity. 

(2) Provide teaching personnel for migrant schools. The fund would 
partially reimburse the State for expenditures for salaries of teachers, 
dietitians, social workers, and psychological workers. 

(3) Development of a uniform report card that the migrant child can 
earry from school to school showing the level of learning the child has 
reached. This will prevent duplication of courses and allow for a natural 
progression of the migrant child to higher grades. 
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In making these recommendations, we believe that the Federal Government 
is not breaking new ground. Children of Government employees and serv- 
icemen stationed in foreign countries are migrant children in every sense. The 
Government provides schools and continuing education for them. We ask that 
mainland migrant children be offered the same opportunity. 


* * * * * * * 


Excerpt FroM TESTIMONY OF Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
ApvIsORY COMMITTEE ON FARM Laspor, NEW YoRK, N.Y., MONDAY, DECEMBER 
7, 1959 


* * * * * x * 


The children are doubly deprived. First, because they must often work hard 
and long at arduous tasks for which their underdeveloped bodies are not equip- 
ped; and second, because this work is often performed during periods when 
other children are in school acquiring education and skills for adult living 
and employment. Or, if intermitten schooling is possible for some children, 
other family tragedies may occur, such as the one described in a letter to 
Brother Duane Bordeaux of the Holy Cross Fathers in Notre Dame, Ind., 
written by a 13-year-old migrant child from a new—and temporary—home in 
Alabama. This letter reads in part: 

“JUNE 14, 1959. 

“DEAR BROTHER DUANE: I am very sorry for not writing sooner. But if you 
would only had known what happened. 

“My brother Silvestre the smallest in our family was killed by a car on May 
23, 1959. Him and my mother had been working all week. Of course he didn't 
work. He just went along with mother. He was only 4 years old. He couldn't 
stay at home because Lato, Oralio, and I were at school and my father was at 
Alabama. 

“The truck in which they had been working came to pay her. And my brother 
went behind her. When they crossed the road my mother didn’t even see when 
the car hit him. She went and picked him up and took him to the clinic. But 
it was too late. He was dead. That day mother was very sick. We were 
both very sick. I couldn’t eat and my mother couldn't either. 

“We were all very sad because he was smallest and we liked him very much. 

“Your friend, 
“AMELIA L. CASTELLANES.” 


x * * * * * x 


Excerpt FROM PREPARED STATEMENT OF Dr. FRANK A. MANN, COORDINATOR 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1959 


ok x * x ae On * 
“D., EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


“Conditions of poverty, extreme continuous geographic mobility, economic ex- 
ploitation and discrimination certainly take their toll in the education of migrant 
children. The U.S. Office of Education has reported that at least 600,000 chil- 
dren are currently being denied the privileges of a public school education. In 
1951 a Presidential Commission found that as a group, migrant children are 
retarded from 2 to 5 years as compared with resident children. In four sum- 
mers, including this year, through careful evaluation of over 250 migrant chil- 
dren’s academic status, we have come to the same conclusion. Also, the older 
the child, the greater the retardation. 

“We have discovered the same range of abilities among these children as one 
might expect to find among any other group of similar size, with the level of 
achievement generally closely correlated with school attendance. Children of 
crew leaders generally have the best attendance records in regular public schools 
and generally the highest achievement. In the summer of 1959, we worked with 
a girl over 8 years of age who had never attended school anywhere. As I stated 
in the report on the 1957, Pennsylvania State University School for Migrant 
Children, ‘Who Will be Responsible?’ ‘Unscrupulous crew leaders, nearly desti- 
tute parents, widows with large families, infants needing care by older brothers 
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and sisters and a child’s capacity for earning money as a source of winning 
approval sometimes add up to real pressures against school attendance.’ Preju- 
dice on the part of local residents often results in little or no effort being made 
to get migrant children into the public schools while they are in session. A 
number of schools go into recess at harvest time. 
child to get even an elementary school education? 

“Pennsylvania has made two attempts to help provide for migrant children 
what is often considered the ‘birthright of every American child: the right to a 
free public school education.’ This year, a law was passed providing for addi- 
tional reimbursement to local school districts of $1 per day per migrant student 
for attendance during the regular school term. This is a step in the right 
direction, but not enough, according to superintendents whose schools are at- 
fected by the influx of migrant children. if local public school systems are to 
be enabled to properly and without undue hardship educate migrant children 
the Federal Government should provide adequate reimbursement to these sys- 
tems. Precedent for this exists in Public Law 874 which provides ‘financial 
assistance for the local educational agencies upon which the United States has 
placed financial burdens.’ 

“For four summers, Pennsylvania has conducted a special summer school for 
migrant children with funds provided through the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. The progress made by the children has been notable. It is generally agreed, 
here and elsewhere, that such schools make a significant contribution to the 
education of these children. This was just one school, in a State needing three 
or four or more, and the private funds have ‘dried up.’ A bill calling for State 


funds to support such schools introduced in the Pennsylvania legislature during 
the current session was defeated. 


How is the average migrant 


“There are a scattered few schools of this kind across the Nation, where dozens 
or more are desperately needed. The Congress should surely make it possible 
to make these ‘pilot schools’ a reality for all migrant children, and include pro- 
vision for local children who need the help a summer session can give. 

“The enactment of measures to (1) reimburse local school systems during the 
regular school term for migrant children attending the schools and (2) provide 
local or State school bodies with funds to operate summer school would certainly 
be in keeping with the Nation's current desire to make the best use of our human 
resources.” 

Mr. Mann. We all know that the conditions of poverty, extreme continuous 
geographic mobility, economic exploitation and discrimination certainly take 
their toll in the education of migrant children. The U.S. Office of Education 
has reported that: at least 600,000 children are currently being denied the privi- 
leges of a public school education. In 1951 a Presidential Commission found that 
as a group migrant children are retarded from 2 to 5 years as compared witb 
resident children. 

In four summers, including this year, through careful evaluation of over 250 
migrant children’s academic status, we have come to the same conclusion. We 
have also found, of course, that the older the child the greater the retardation. 
We have also discovered that generally there exists the same range of abilities 
among these children as one might expect to find ameng any other group of 
similar size, with the level of achievement generally closely correlated with 
school attendance. 

Children of crew leaders generally have the best attendance records in regular 
publie schools and generally the highest achievement. In the summer of 1959 
we worked with a girl over 8 years of age who had never attended school any- 
where. And we have all four summers found children of the age of T who have 
never been to school. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF REx PUTNAM, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, OREGON 


Hon, James E. Murray, chairman of the Subcommittee on Education of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, and members of the com- 
mittee, this statement of position is presented in the name of Rex Putnam, 
State superintendent of public instruction for the State of Oregon, in behalf of 
Senate bill No. 2864. 

As you may know, a pilot program for the education of migrant childen was 
authorized by the 1959 Oregon Legislature, and the provisions of that law are 
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now being carried out. As the 2-year study of migratory educational conditions 
in the State progresses, we find the intricacy of problems crosses State lines, 
and we see the need for Federal help in this interstate problem. 

The immensity, the extent, and the variability of the problem are such that 
we believe there is an area of Federal responsibility here, and we wholeheartedly 
support Senate bill No. 2864 in principle. 


Now I would like to comment specifically about each section of the bill. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSES OF ACT 


We believe that the purposes named in this bill are valid purposes and would 
suggest the following addition be made on page 2, line 10, after the word, “educa- 
tion”: Delete the period and add “and that through the Commissioner, the State 
educational agencies within their respective States be charged with the respon- 
sibility for implementation of the act including processing and verification of 
claims under titles I, II, and IIT.” 

It would be very difficult to have continuity in a State educational system if 
individual school districts were operating by themselves in a program which 
should be a part of the public school system. It also seems that this would 
strengthen Federal relationship to au local school district, which is prohibited on 
page 2, lines 12 through 17. 

In Oregon we have felt that the present policy of channeling from the Com- 
missioner to State agencies is working well and would like to see like provisions 
in this measure. 

It is hoped that you will give attention to this in further consideration of the 
bill. 


ADMINISTRATION 


We are pleased that the administration of this act is placed with the Office 
of the Commissioner of Education. We find the relationship between that office 
and the State education agency to be of the highest type. In the furtherance of 
this interlocking relationship and to insure the success of the program in all the 
States, it is recommended that the bill include a provision immediately following 
line 16, page 5, for administrative funds for State agencies to administer the 
program. 


rITLE I—PAYMENTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


We believe that school districts are in need of funds to carry the extra financial 
burden caused by immigration of agricultural workers who have children of 
school age. Title I makes this provision. Whether the amount which would be 
available per child per day is adequate appears uncertain but such a grant would 
be of immense help. 

Oregon has approximately 2,000 migrant children in its classrooms during the 
regular school year. These 2,000 children account for more than $76,000 in 
additional costs to local school districts. These increased costs are attributed 
only to books, supplies, desks, teachers, and tranportation and do not include 
the many hidden costs a local school district normally has. If all factors of 
expense were taken into consideration, it would be safe to estimate that over 
$125,000 is being spent annually in Oregon due to the influx of migratory farm 
laborers. 

TITLE II—SUMMER SCHOOLS 


We believe that provision for summer school sessions is desirable and a neces- 
sity because of the broken attendance records of these children and the fact that, 
even if the children were in attendance every day in which they were in a com- 
munity, a sizable portion of schooltime is missed because of travel. Progress 
educationally is not continuous for these children because of the difference 
between State courses of study, and time is needed in each new situation for 
orientation. 

Providing summer opportunities helps to alleviate many of the specific diffi- 
culties which the children have, such as speech and reading problems, so that 
they may do better during the time they have opportunity to attend regular 
school sessions. 

At the present time Oregon summer schools, a provision of the pilot program 
for the education of migrant children, are being established through contracts 
With districts to help these children who are denied such a vital part of their 
education because their families travel from place to place to harvest crops. 
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Two schools were operated in the summer of 1959 and four schools are being 
contemplated for the summer of 1960. The costs of these schools vary depending 
on the length of the program, the number of teachers employed, the length of the 
schoolday, and the complete services available in the particular local situation. 

In establishing the pilot summer education program for migrant children, 
we find flexibility to be most essential. The costs of the schools will run from 
$1,050 to 811,675. The summer school held last year in one of the farm labor 
camps and operated for a period of 6 weeks cost $1,050. One teacher was em- 
ployed on a split shift from 9 a.m. until 12 noon and from 6 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
and served 1S children. Two of the schools planned for the summer of 1960 
will cost approximately $5,000 each and will be 4-teacher schools serving ap- 
proximately GO children each. Another school which is to cost $11,675 will 
employ 7 terchers for a period of 8 weeks. It will operate from 7 a.m. until 
12:30 p.m., is centrally located for a large number of the migrant workers, and 
is expected to serve over 100 migrant children. School-lunch services will be 
established, transportation from the surrounding areas will be provided, special 
consultant services are to be available: and, consequently, a school will be 
established very much like the regular school program in that area. 

The pilot program for the education of migrant children allocated $50,000 for 
this 2-year study. In the 2 years approximately $35,000 will have been spent 
for summer schools and $15,000 for research and administration. As indicated 
before, only two limited summer schools were operated in the summer of 1959. 
Our estimates indicate that, if five or more schools are to be operated every 
summer, the cost would be approximately $40,000 a year. 


TITLE III—PLANNING GRANTS 


The planning grants are very important and will be needed yearly because 
of the cont’nually changing migrant situation within any State. 

The difficulties of gathering overall facts, securing facilities, securing well- 
prepired teachers, and implementing special Summer sessions are such that 
this c1n best be done at State level. 

In line with former suggestions it is proposed that the following addition be 
made on page 9 line 13, after the words, “of migrant agricultural employee 
states’: to the State education agency “on the basis of their relative popu- 
lations. * * *” 

Improving the quality of education for migrants is one of our most important 
areas of concern. Special methods, materials, and techniques of instruction 
need to be developed, and it cannot be done in a short period of time nor 
without a maximum cooperative effort of all the States that are affected. 

It has been felt in Oregon that one of the most difficult problems is securing 
scholastic records of migrant children from other States. If a central office in 
each State were set up to handle the transmittal of files on migrant children 
from one location to another, it would certainly help to overcome the time 
barrier school districts face when the migrant children arrive. 

Again, we would like to heartily endorse title III. 

In a number of instances reference has been made to Oregon's pilot program. 
More complete information on the problem of migrant education can be found 
in the tentative report, “Migrant Children in Oregon Public Schools,” of which 
you have a copy. This report covers information on the census of migrant 
children, the age, grade level, truancy, health, discipline problems, adjustments 
to the school program, educational needs, classroom loads, summer schools, 
assistance needs, additional costs to school districts, and other information 
which you may find valuable and interesting. It is hoped you will find time 
in your crowded schedule to read and evaluate this material. 

Oregon's pilot program for the education of migrant children has given us 
some insight into the educational and administrative problems which are in- 
volved. We find these children to be educationally retarded, not mentally 
retarded. We find them eager to learn, and capable if given a chance. There 
is just as much potential with them as with any other group. We only hope 
that the program can be continued with the Federal, State, and local agencies 
working cooperatively to overcome the problems, so that these migrant children 
can receive an education befitting a country as great as ours. 

May success be with you in your endeavors to legislate on this very important 
matter. 
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STATE OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Denver, June 1, 1960. 
FREDERICK R. BLACKWELL, Esq., 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR COUNSELOR BLACKWELL: Your notice to submit statements on S. 2864 
and S. 2865 is received today. This office submitted a critique of these bills 
to your office several months ago. A copy of the analysis of S. 2864 is enclosed. 

In addition to the comments made therein, we should like to offer certain 
other information based upon Colorado’s 6 years of experience with the educa- 
tion of migratory children. 

Question No. 1: Is $800,000 per year for 60 summer schools at an average 
cost of $5,000 each a realistic proposal? 

Answer: $5,000 average cost per school is a sound estimate based upon all 
sizes of schools from 15 pupils (one teacher) upward. There would be rela- 
tively few schools of more than 200-pupil enrollment. A 200-pupil, 6-weeks 
school, with fluctuating enrollment can be operated for approximately $8,000 
on the basis of current expenses alone. 

We question the 60-school’s figure. If the program is effectively advanced, 
there are several combinations of about 5 States that could operate this number 
of summer schools for interstate children. After the first year, we believe, the 
national program should number at least 100 schools of all sizes. 

We have made an estimate, based upon our personal knowledge, of the maxi- 
mum number of schools which might be operated in the 20 leading States using 
migrant labor (but excluding Texas which virtually would be eliminated from 
having summer schools because it is a supply State) and come up with a total 
figure of 205 schools possible. The 100-school figure we believe to be a practical 
estimate of the number that might be operated once this program is fully im- 
plemented, i.e., during the second and later years of operation. There would 
be need for some small schools of one- to three-teacher size to serve the areas 
of less dense labor force. However, transportation should be used to the maxi- 
mum to service the larger areas. 

Question No. 2: What would be the maximum summer school need in Colorado? 

Answer to question No. 2: We have a study underway to learn the answer to 
this question. Based upon preliminary tabulations these are the figures. Our 
census shows 5,500 to 6,000 migrant children in Colorado during June, July, and 
August. About 60 percent should be in summer makeup schools for a total of 
3,300. At 15 children per classroom, this would make 220 classrooms. Con- 
sidering turnover, this would resolve into about 100 Classrooms of average 6 
weeks’ (30 days’) duration each. 

The cost of this program based upon our 1958 and 1959 experiences would 
average $3 to $3.50 per day per child in attendance. Daily membership averages 
about 70 pereent of total membership. Average attendance has been approxi- 
mately SS percent. With reimbursement based on average daily attendance 
this would make the cost of a fully implemented program in Colorado about 
$90,000 to $95,000. In our 1959 program five schools with slightly over 500-pupil 
enrollment cost the State $28,970.98. The 1959 cost per average daily attendance 
Was $3.09. 

Question No. 3: Is Senate bill 2865 and H.R. 10379 adequate? 

Answer to question No. 3: We believe there is one assumption in serious 
error. The bill provides for adult schools in receiving States, that is while 
migrants are “on the road.” We believe that adult education programs should 
be operated at the home bases of migrants. Little can be accomplished during 
periods of fieldwork. Suggest a serious reconsideration of the wording and 
the intent. 

Please do not interpret any of our comments as implying that we do other 
than favor these bills because we support them strongly. According to the 
comments above and on our attached analysis, we believe there are elements 
of the bills that can be strengthened for a more adequate application. 

Enclosed are copies of the State aid formulas we use in Colorado for support 
of summer schools. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALFRED M. Potts 2p. 
Project Coordinator, Migrant Education Research Project. 
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CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF S. 2864 (S6rTH CoNG., 2p Sess.), MIGRANT CHILDREN 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE AcT OF 1960 


The intent of this bill and the purposes and programs it proposes are very 
much needed to promote the education of agricultural migratory children. There 
are certain irrefutable facts that indicate the existence of special problems in 
getting educational facilities to migratory children. If left to States’ financing, 
few programs would ever be started. This would not be because of lack of 
interest, but rather due to the economies of educating other peoples’ children. 

Title I will encourage meeting the basic need of getting these children into 
regular schools wherever they go during periods of the regular school year. 

Title II will encourage programs wherein age-grade retarded children may do 
makeup work to regain normal grade status. 

Title IIL will permit much needed studies and supervision of programs within 
each State. Much needs to be done in curriculum and teacher education to 
create competent programs in migrant education. The support of title II 
will help to fulfill titles II and I. 

Definitions (sec. 4. p. 3, 1. 13-15).—“*A State where such individual does not 
maintain a permanent residence.” 

The definition as written limits admittance to the migrant program to out-of- 
State children only. For application in title I this is proper. For application in 
title Il it is not appropriate. The summer school is essentially a makeup school, 
designed to help children maintain age-grade status over the handicap of mobility 
during the regular school year. Why deny this privilege to a child simply be- 
cause he is still within the confines of his home State? The purpose is to get all 
children educated, therefore, denying the intrastate child this privilege is an 
entirely artificial categorizing. If there is legal basis for including the intra- 
state child, by all means include him in the program. In the 1958 Colorado 
migrant summer schools 26.9 percent of the children were intrastate. 

Payments (sec. 102(a), lines 13 and 14, p. 6).—‘“For each day’s attendance in 
excess of 10 during such school year.” 

This will be an obvious inequity. Why choose 10 days as a minimum number 
for attendance before reimbursement starts? The first days should be paid as 
they cost the district as much per day as later days of attendance. The intent 
here may be that a child must attend for 10 days before any reimbursement can 
be figured. If a minimum attendance is to be required, 5 days would be more 
equitable than 10. Once the minimum attendance requirement is met, all the 
days should be reimbursed. However, I do not favor a minimum. The effort 
required to get a child into school for 3 days may be as great as that required to 
get him in attendance for 30 days. 

TITLE II 


Appropriations (sec. 201).—We question if $300,000 would be sufficient for 
each year after the first year. About $5,000 per summer school is an acceptable 
estimate of average cost. Based upon our personal knowledge of the States we 
estimate there could be 100 summer schools in some 20 States after the first year. 

Allotments and grants (sec. 202, lines 14-15, p. 7).—Should not “section 301” 
read “section 201"? 

Section 202, lines 14-19: The method outlined herein will not necessarily 
apportion funds according to need. Florida, for example, received its migrant 
population in the months when regular school terms are in session. This State 
will draw heavily on title I funds, but lightly on title IIT. Also, consider the 
problem of Texas. 

TITLE III 


Allotments and grants (sec. 302, line 11, p. 9).—Should not “section 201” read 
“section 301"? 

Section 302: As written the intent appears to provide a supporting staff, per- 
haps in the State department of education, for work with the established summer 
schools only. Recommend the intent be expressed to mean that this staff 
work also to benefit the migrant children who are enrolled in regular schools. 


Senator Witi1Ams. The subcommittee will recess subject to the call 
of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p.m., Friday, May 27, 1960, the subcommittee ad- 
journed subject to the call of the Chair.) 


x 








